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Preface 


Ob('di«*tU’t', Ufciuiso of its very ubi([uitousiu‘,ss, is enisily over- 
looktnl jis a subject of iJHjuiry in social psycliology. But witlioxit 
an approoiation of its rcilc in shaping human action, a wide range 
of significant htdiavitir caniKJt be tindeTstood. For an act carried 
out \ind('r command is, psychtilogicaily, of a pnifoundly different 
character than action that is spontaneous. 

The per-stm who, with inner eonviction, loathes stealing, kill- 
ing, and assaidt may find liimself performing these acts with 
relative ease when eoitmianded by authority. Behavior that is 
unthinkable in an individual wlio is acting on his own may be 
exe‘cttted without besitati(m when carried otil under orders. 

The diletmnu jnhert'ut in ohedienee tt) authority is ancient, as 
old as the story of Aliralwuu. What the pre.s(mt sttidy does is to 
givt‘ tin* dilemma eontemporary form l>y treating it as subject 
matter for experimental iiuptiry, and with the aim of understand- 
ing rather than judging it from a moral standpoint. 

Tin* important task, from the standpoint of a psychological 
study of obialience, is to b<' able tcj take eoneeptions of authority 
and translate tliem into personal experience. It in one thing to talk 
in abstract terms uliout the respective rights of the individual and 
of authority: it is <|uite another to examine a moral choice in a real 
situation. We all know about the philosophic problems of free- 
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dom and authority. But in every case where the proldeiu i.s 
not merely academic there i.s a real person vvh(» must ol>ey or 
disobey authority, a concrete instance when tlie act ol clrdiaiK-e 
occurs. All musing prior to this moment is mere .s|)eculattoti. ;md 
all acts of disobedience are characteri/.tHl Iry suc>h a momcJit ol 
decisive action. The experiments are built arcumd this notion. 

When we move to the laboratory, tlie proldem narrows: if an 
experimenter tells a subject to act with increasing .severity against 
another person, under what conditions will the subject comply, 
and under what conditions will he disobey? The laboratory prob- 
lem is vivid, intense, and real. It is not something apart from life, 
but carries to an extreme and very logical {'(mchision c<‘rtain 
trends inherent in the ordinary functioning of the social wtirld. 

The question arises as to whether there is any ctmiu'ction 
between what we have studied in tlie laboratory and the ftirms of 
obedience we so deplored in the Nazi epoch. The difFcrcnce,s in 
the two situations are, of course, enormous, yet tlu' difference in 
scale, numbers, and political context may turn out to ht' rclatis'cly 
unimportant as long as certain essential features art* n‘taiiH‘d. 'rhe 
essence of obedience consists in the fact that u per.stm comes tt) 
view himself as the instrument for carrying out anotln'r person's 
wishes, and he therefore no longer regard.s himself as rt'sponsihle 
for his actions. Once this critical shift of viewpoint lias tH*cnrrcd 
in the person, all of the essential features of ohcdiencc folltnv. 
The adjustment of thought, the freedom to engage in cruel ht'liav* 
ior, and the types of justification experienced by the piTson an* 
essentially similar whether they occur in a psychological hihora* 
tory or the control room of an fCBM site. The qncstion of 
generality, therefore, is not resolved by emimemting all the 
manifest differences between the psychological laboratory and 
other situations but by carefully constructing a .sitnution that 
captures the essence of obedience-that i.s, a situation in wliich a 
person gives himself over to authority and no longer views him- 
self as the efficient cause of his own actions. 

To the degree that an attitude of willingness and the ab.seiice 
of compulsion is present, obedience is colored by a cooperative 
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jiMKHi; fr> till' ili‘gti’1' tliaf till' threat ol Itnet' or pimishment 
against tin* peisnn is uitiinatfd. ii!)i'tli('iu e is loinpi'iled by tear. 
Oiir stiulies ileal imlv with nlH’diem r that is willingly assunu’d in 
the ahscnci* ol tlurat nt any suit, tihcdii'iire that is maintained 
thrungh the simple asseilnm hv authority that it has the right to 
esereise eonfiol over the person. Whatever ioree authority oxer- 
fises in this studs is i»as«*il on prmt*rs tluit the snhjeel in some 
maimer userihes to it and not on any ohjeetive threat or avuilahil- 
itv ol physieal means ot l onlroihng the snlijeet, 

The ma|oi proldem for the snhjeet is to reeaptnre control of 
his own regnant pHn esses onee he has eommitteil them to the 
purposes of the esperinteiiler. Hie dilfienlties this entails repre- 
sents the poignant ,md in some di'gree tragic element in the 
situation nndei stndv. lor nothing is bleaker than the sight of a 
person strising vet not fully ahh* to eontrol his own liehavior in a 
situation of eonseipience to him 
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The Di lemma of Obedience 


Obedicrjct; is as hasic an element in the strncture of social life 
as one can point to. .Sonu* system of authority is a requirement of 
all cfmnmnial Us ing, and it is only the man dwelling in isolation 
who is not forced to rt'Spond, throngh defiance or snbmis.sion, to 
the coinnuuuls of others. Ohedience, as a determinant of behav- 
ior, is of particular relevance to onr time. It has been reliably 
establi.shctl that from I93S to 1945 millions of innocent people 
were .systematically slanghtered on command. Gas chambers 
were built, death camps were gtiardecl, daily quotas of corpses 
were produced with the same efHcieney as the manufacture of 
appliances. The.se inhumane policies may have originated in the 
mind of a single per.son, hut they could only have been carried 
out on a ma.ssivc scale if a very large number of people obeyed 
orders. 

Olu'dieucc is the psyi'hological mechanism that links indi- 
vidual action to political purpose. It is the dispositional cement 
that hinds men to .systems of authority. Facts of recent history 
and observation in daily life suggest that for many people obedi- 
ence may be a deeply ingrained behavior tendency, indeed, a 
prepotent impulse overriding training in ethics, sympathy, and 
moral conduct. C. P. Snow ( 1961 ) points to its importance when 
he writes: 
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When you think of the long and gloomy history of man, you will 
find more hideous crimes have been committed in the name of olredi 
ence than have ever been committed in the name of lebellion. II you 
doubt that, read William Shirers Rise and hall of the Ihiid Reich. 
The German Officer Corps were brought up in the most rigorous cotk> 
of obedience ... in the name of obedience they were party to. and 
assisted in, the most wicked large scale actions in tin' history of the 
world, (p. 24) 

The Nazi extermination of European Jevv.s is the most extreme 
instance of abhorrent immoral acts carried out by tliousunds of 
people in the name of obedience. Yet in le.s'.ser degret' thi,s type t>f 
thing is constantly recurring; ordinary citizens are ordered to 
destroy other people, and they do so Ireeause they consider it 
their duty to obey orders. Thus, obedience to authority, long 
praised as a virtue, takes on a new' a,speet when it serve.s a 
malevolent cause; far from appearing as a virtue, it is transformed 
into a heinous sin. Or is it? 

The moral question of whether one should olrey wlien eom - 
mands conflict with conscience was argued l)y Plato, dramatized 
in Antigone, and treated to philosophic analysis in every ln,stori- 
cal epoch. Conservative philosophers argue that the very fabric of 
society is threatened by disobedience, and even when the act 
prescribed by an authority is an evil one, it is better to carry out 
the act than to wrench at the structtire of authority. Ihddu's 
stated further that an act so executed is in no sen.se the re.sjxmsi- 
bility of the person who carries it out but only of the autlmrity 
that orders it. But humanists argue for the primacy of individual 
conscience in such matters, insisting that the moral judgments of 
the individual must override authority when the two ar{‘ in 
conflict. 

The legal and philosophic aspect.s of obedience are t>f enor- 
mous import, but an empirically grounded scientist eventtndly 
comes to the point where he wishes to move from abstract 
discourse to the careful observation of concrete instanee.s. In 
order to take a close look at the act of obeying. I set up a simple 
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experiment at Yale University. Eventually, the experiment was to 
involve more than a thonsancl participants and would be repeated 
at stn’eral universities, but at the beginning, the conception was 
simple. A person comes to a psychological laliorattfry and i.s told 
to carry out a series o! acts that come increasingly into conflict 
with conscieuee, Tlie main cpiestion is Iiow far the participant 
will comply with the experimenter's instructions before refusixvg 
to carry out the ac-titnis retpured of liim. 

But the reader needs to know a litth^ more detail about the 
experiuK’ut. Two people come to a psychology laboratory to take 
part in a study f>f memory and learning. One of them is desig- 
natf'd a.s a '*t<>ac>her" aial tlu‘ other a “learner.” The experimenter 
explains that tlu‘ study is eoneenied witli the effcet.s of punish- 
inent on learning. The learner is conducted into a room, seated in 
a c-hair, lus arms strapped to prevent excessive movement, and an 
eleetrode attached to his wrist. He is told that he is to learn a list 
of wtn'd pairs; whenever he makes an error, he will receive elec- 
trit> .shoeks of inereusing intensity. 

The real focus of tlie experiment is the teacher. After watch- 
ing the learner ixeing strapped into place, he i.s taken into the 
main experimental room and seated before an impres.sive shock 
generator. Its main feature is a horizontal line of thirty switches, 
ranging from 15 volts to 450 volts, in 15-volt increments. Tliere 
are also v<‘rbal de.signation.s which range from slight shock to 
nANGEn-.sEVEiiK SHOCK. Tlu! teucher i.s told that he is to adminis- 
ter the hnirning tt'st to the man in the other room. When the 
learner responds correctly, the teacher moves on to the next item; 
wlien th<‘ otlu'r man gives an incorrect answer, the teacher is to 
give him an electrii' sliock. He is to start at the lowest shock level 
(15 volts) and to increase the level each time the man makes an 
errtn*, going througli 30 volts, 45 volts, and so on. 

Hie “teacher” is a genuinely muve subject who has come to 
the laiioratory to participate in an experiment. The learner, or 
victim, is an actor who actually rect'ives no shock at all. The point 
of the experiment is to see how far a person will proceed in a 
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concrete and measurable situation in which he is ordered to 
inflict increasing pain on a protesting victim. At what point will 
the subject refuse to obey the experimenter? 

Conflict arises when the man receiving the shock lu'giiis to 
indicate that he is experiencing discomfort, At 75 volts, the 
"learner” grunts. At 120 volts he complains verbally; at ISO h(’ 
demands to be released from the experiment. Ilis protests con- 
tinue as the shocks escalate, growing increasingly veh(“nient and 
emotional. At 285 volts his response can only be descrilxxl as an 
agonized scream. 

Observers of the experiment agi’ee that its gripping (piality i.s 
somewhat obscured in print. For the .subject, the situation is not a 
game; conflict is intense and obvious. On one hand, tlu' manifest 
suffering of the learner presses him to quit. On the other, the 
experimenter, a legitimate authority to whom the subjei-t feels 
some commitment, enjoins him to continue. Each time the sulijeet 
hesitates to administer shock, the experimenter orders him to 
continue. To extricate himself from the .situation, the suhjt'ct 
must make a clear break with authority. The aim of this inv<’sti- 
gation was to find when and how people would defy authority in 
the face of a clear moral imperative. 

There are, of course, enormous differences between carrying 
out the orders of a commanding officer during times of war and 
carrying out the orders of an experimenter. Yet the <’s.senee of 
certain relationships remain, for one may ask in a general way: 
How does a man behave when he is told by a legitimate attthority 
to act against a third individual? If anything, we may expect the 
experimenter’s power to be considerably less than that of tlie 
general, since he has no power to enforce his iinp('rutives, an<l 
participation in a psychological experiment scaretdy evoke.s the 
sense of urgency and dedication engendered by participation in 
war. Despite these limitations, I thought it worthwhile to .start 
careful observation of obedience even in this mode.st .situation, in 
the hope that it would stimulate insights and yield general propo- 
sitions applicable to a variety of circumstances. 

A reader s initial reaction to the experiment may be to wonder 
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why anyone in his right mind would administer (“ven the first 
slioeks. Would lie not simply refuse and walk out of the labora- 
tory? But the laet is tluit no one ever does. Sinee the subject has 
come to the lalioratory to aid th(’ experinumter, he is ([uite willing 
to start oil witli the {iroei'dnre. There is nothing very extraordi- 
nary in this, partieularly sinee the person who is to receive the 
shocks seems initially cooperative, if somewhat apprehensive. 
Whut is surprising is how far ordinary individuals will go in 
complying witli the experimentin-'s instructions. Indei'd, the re- 
sults of tin* experiment are both surprising and di.smaying. De- 
spite the fact that many sulijecfs experience stre.ss, ile.spite the 
fact that many protest to tiu' experimenter, a .substantial propor- 
tion continue to the last .shock on the generator. 

Man)' subjects will oliey the experimenter no matter how 
vehement the pleading of tlie person lieing .shocked, no matter 
how painful the shocks seem to lie, and no matter how much the 
vietiin pleads to lu* ltd out. This was seen time and again in our 
studif's and has been oliserved in several universities where the 
experiment was repinited. It is tin* t'xtreme willingness of adults 
to go to almost any lengtlis on tlie eommand of an authority that 
constitutes the chief finding of the study and the fact most 
urgently demanding explanation. 

A commonly ofFere*d explanation is that those who shocked the 
victim at tin* most severe level were monsters, the sadistic fringe 
of .society. But if one considers that almost two-thirds of the 
partieipunls fall into the category of “obedient” subjects, and that 
they repre.sented ordinary people drawn from working, mana- 
gerial. and proff'ssional classes, the argument becomes very 
shaky. Indeed, it is highly reminiscent of the. issue that arose in 
eoimc'clion with Hannah Arendt’s 1963 book, Eichmann in Jeru- 
saUm. Arendt contended that the prosecutions effort to depict 
Eichmann as a sadistic monster wa.s fundamentally wrong, that 
he came elo.ser to being an uninspired bureaucrat who simply sat 
at his de.sk and did his job. For a.sserting these views, Arendt 
became the object of considerable scorn, even calumny. Some- 
how, it was felt that the monstrous deeds carried out by Eich- 
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mann required a brutal, twisted, and sadistic personality, evil 
incarnate. After witnessing hundreds of ordinary people submit 
to the authority in our own experiments, I must c-onelude that 
Arendt’s conception of the hanalitij of coil c'omes closer to the 
truth than one might dare imagine. The ordinary per.son who 
shocked the victim did so out of a sense of o])Iigation‘-a concep- 
tion of his duties as a subject-and not from any peculiarly 
aggressive tendencies. 

This is, perhaps, the most fundamental lesstm of our .study: 
ordinary people, simply doing their jolis, and without any par- 
ticular hostility on their part, can Irecome agtmts in a terrible 
destructive process. Moreover, even when the destrut'tive effects 
of their work become patently clear, and they are asked to {-arry 
out actions incompatible with fundamental standards of morality, 
relatively few people have the resources needed to resist author- 
ity. A variety of inhibitions against disobeying authority come 
into play and successfully keep the person in his place. 

Sitting back in one’s armchair, it is ea.sy to condemn the 
actions of the obedient subjects. But those who condemn tlu* 
subjects measure them against the standard of their own ability 
to formulate high-minded moral prescriptions. That is hardly a 
fair standard. Many of the subjects, at the level of stated opinion, 
feel quite as strongly as any of us about the moral reepnrement of 
refraining from action against a helpless victim. They, too, in 
general terms know what ought to be done and can state their 
values when the occasion arises. This has little, if anything, to do 
with their actual behavior under the pressure of cireumstanetns. 

If people are asked to render a moral judgment on what 
constitutes appropriate behavior in this situation, they unfailingly 
see disobedience as proper. But values are not the only force.s at 
work in an actual, ongoing situation. They are but one narrow 
band of causes in the total spectrum of forces impinging on a 
person. Many people were unable to realize their values in action 
and found themselves continuing in the experiment even though 
they disagreed with what they were doing. 

The force exerted by the moral sense of the individual is less 
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t'tffftiHt' tfiun .social mytli would have us l)elieve. Though such 
prescript ions as "'fhou shalt not kill" occupy a pre-eminent place 
in tlie nniral order, they do not occupy a correspondingly intrac- 
talile position in liunuin psychic structure. A few changes in 
newspaper luaidlines, a call from the tlraft hoard, orders from a 
man with ejraidets, and men ar<‘ led to kill witli little diflienlty. 
Even the ftjrees imisteretl in a psychology experiment will go a 
long way toward removing the itulividnal from moral controls. 
Moral factors can !)c slnmtcd aside with relative cu.se by a ealen- 
luted restrneturingof tire informational and .social field. 

What, tlien, ks'cps the person olieying the r'xperimenter? B’irst, 
thert* is a set <}f "liintling factors" that lock the snlrjeet into the 
.sitnatimi. They inelnde snelr factors as politeness on hi.s‘ part, his 
desirt? to npliold his initial promise of aid to the experimenter, 
and the awkwardness of watlitlrawal. Second, a number of adjust- 
ments in the suhjeet's thinking oeenr that undermine his resolve 
to Irreak with th(' autiiority. Tire adjustirrcmts help the subject 
nruintairr his relationsliip witlr the (‘xperinrenter, while at the 
sanre time reducing the strain brought about by the experimental 
conflict. They are typical of thinking that comes about in obedi- 
ent persoirs wlreir tht'y are instnieted fry authority to act against 
helpless imlividrtals. 

Oire snelr mcchanisnr is the ttnrderrcy of the individual to 
become str ahsorhed in the rrurrow' teelmieal aspects of the task 
that he loses sight of it.s broader eortse([neirces. Tire film Dr. 
Btmnnehwe hrilliairtly satirized tin* absorption of a bomlrer crew 
in the {‘.xacting tr'clnrieul proeeditre of dropping iruelear weap(>n.s 
on a country. Similarly, irr tlri.s experiment, subjects become 
immersed in the proeeduves, readiitg tire word pairs with ex- 
r}uisit(‘ urtieulatioir and prixs.sirrg the switches with great care. 
Tlrey want to put on a competent performance, Inrt they show' an 
accompanying narrowing of moral concern. The subject entrusts 
the broader ta.sks of settiirg goals aird assessing morality to the 
experimental authority he i.s serving. 

Tire mo.st common adjustment of thought in the obedient 
subject is for him to .see himself as not responsible for his own 
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actions. He divests himself of responsibility by attrilxiting all 
initiative to the experimenter, a legitimate authority. He .see.s 
himself not as a person acting in a morally accovmtablti way but 
as the agent of external authority. In the po.stexperimeiital inter- 
view, when subjects were asked why they had gone on, a typical 
reply was: “I wouldn’t have done it by myself. I wa.s just doing 
what I was told.” Unable to defy the authority of the experi- 
menter, they attribute all responsibility to him. It is the old story 
of “just doing one’s duty” that was heard time and time again 
in the defense statements of those accused at Nuremberg. But it 
would be wrong to think of it as a thin alilii concocted for the 
occasion. Rather, it is a fundamental mode of thinking for a great 
many people once they are locked into a subordinate position in a 
structure of authority. The disappearance of a sense of responsi- 
bility is the most far-reaching consequence of submission to 
authority. 

Although a person acting under authority performs uc'tions 
that seem to violate standards of conscience, it would not l)e true 
to say that he loses his moral sense. Instead, it actpiires a radi- 
cally different focus. He does not respond with a moral sentinwmt 
to the actions he performs. Rather, his moral concern now .shifts 
to a consideration of how well he is living up to the expectations 
that the authority has of him. In wartime, a soldier does not ask 
whether it is good or bad to bomb a hamlet; he dot's m)t experi- 
ence shame or guilt in the destruction of a village: rather he fet'ls 
pride or shame depending on how well he has performed the 
mission assigned to him. 

Another psychological force at work in this situation may be 
termed “counteranthropomorphism.” For decade.s p.sychologists 
have discussed the primitive tendency among men to attribute to 
inanimate objects and forces the qualities of the human specie.s. A 
countervailing tendency, however, is that of attributing an imper- 
sonal quality to forces that are essentially human in origin and 
maintenance. Some people treat systems of human origin a.s if 
they existed above and beyond any human agent, beyond the 
control of whim or human feeling. The human eleraeilt behind 
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agencies and institutions is denied. Tlnis, when the experimenter 
says, "The experiment requirefi that you continue,” the subject 
feels tins to he an imperative that goes beyond any merely human 
etnnmand. He does not ask the seemingly obvious question, 
“Whose experiment? Why should the designer be served while 
the victim snlFc'rs?” The wishes of a man—the designer of the 
experiment— have l>eeon)e part of a schema which exerts on the 
subject's mind a force that transcends the personal. “It’s got to go 
on. It’s gat to go on,” repeated one subject. He failed to realize 
that a man lik<> Inmself wanttal it to go on. For him the human 
agent had faded from the picture, and “The Experiment” had 
acquired an impersonal momentum of its own. 

No action of itself has an unchangeable p.sychological quality. 
Its meaning can l>e altered by placing it in particular contexts. An 
American new.spaper recently quoted a pilot who conceded that 
Americans were Ixnnbing Vietnamese men, women, and children 
but felt that the bombing was for a “noble cause” and thus was 
justified. Similarly, most suljjects in the experiment see their 
behavior in a larger context that i.s benevolent and useful to 
society— the pursuit of scientific truth. The psychological labo- 
ratory has a strong claim to legitimacy and evokes trust and 
confidence in those who come to perform there. An action such as 
shocking a victim, which in isolation appears evil, acquires a 
totally different meaning when placed in this setting. But allow- 
ing an act to he dominated by its context, while neglecting its 
human consequences, can be dangerous in the extreme. 

At least one essential feature of tlie situation in Germany was 
not .sttidied here— namely, the intense devaluation of the victim 
prior to action against him. B'or a decade and more, vehement 
anti-Jewish propaganda systematically prepared the German 
population to ac'cept the destruction of the Jews, Step by step the 
Jews were excluded from the category of citizen and national, and 
finally were denied the status of human beings. Systematic de- 
valuation of the victim provides a measure of psychological 
justification for brutal treatment of the victim and has been the 
constant accompaniment of massacres, pogroms, and wars. In all 
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likelihood, our subjects would have experienced greater ease in 
shocking the victim had he been convincingly portrayed as a 
brutal criminal or a pervert. 

Of considerable interest, how'ever, is tlie fact tluit many s^tli- 
jects harshly devalue the victim as a aonseqmmcc of acting 
against him. Such comments as, “He was so stupid and stuldjorn 
he deserved to get shocked,” were cominon. Once having ucti'd 
against the victim, these subjects found it necessary to view him 
as an unworthy individual, whose punishment was made inevi- 
table by his own deficiencies of intellect and character. 

Many of the people studied in the experiment vver<’ in some 
sense against what they did to the learner, and numy protesteil 
even while they obeyed. But between thoughts, words, atid the 
critical step of disobeying a malevolent authority lies another 
ingredient, the capacity for transforming beliefs and values into 
action. Some subjects were totally convinced of tlie wrongness of 
what they were doing but could not bring themselves to nrake an 
open break with authority. Some derived satisfaction from their 
thoughts and felt that— within themselves, at least—they htul 
been on the side of the angels. What they failed to realize is that 
subjective feelings are largely irrelevant to the moral issue at 
hand so long as they are not transformed into action. Political 
control is effected through action. The attitudes of the guards at a 
concentration camp are of no consequence wheji in fact they are 
allowing the slaughter of innocent men to take place befoia' tlu'in. 
Similarly, so-called “intellectual resistance” in occupi('d Europe— 
in which persons by a twist of thought felt that tlu'y luul defied 
the invader— was merely indulgence in a consoling psychohjgical 
mechanism. Tyrannies are perpetuated by diffident men who do 
not possess the courage to act out their l)eli0fs. Tinu' and again in 
the experiment people disvalued what they were doing hut ct)uld 
not muster the inner resources to translate their values into 
action. 

A variation of the basic experiment depicts a dilemma more 
common than the one outlined above: the subject was not 
ordered to push the trigger that shocked the victim, but merely to 
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perform a sohsidiary ac't (administering the word-pair test) be- 
fort' another .snlrject aetvuilly delivered the shock. In this situation, 
37 of 40 adult.s from the New Haven area continued to the 
highest .shock levi'l on the generator. Predictably, subjects ex- 
cused their Ijcluu'ior by saying tluit the responsibility Irelonged to 
the man who actually pulled the switcli. This may illustrate a 
dangerously typic-ul situation in complex society: it is psychologi- 
cally easy to ignore responsibility when one is only an intermedi- 
ate link in a chain of evil action but is far from the final 
cons<‘t|uences of the action. Even Eichmann was sickened when 
lie Itmred the concentration camps, l)ut to participate in mass 
murder he had only to sit at a desk and sliuffle papers. At the 
same tiiiu* tlie man in the camp who actually dropped Cyelon-B 
into the gas C'hamliers was able to justify his behavior on the 
grounds that he was only following orders from above. Thus there 
is a fragmentation of the total human act; no one man decides to 
carry out the evil act and is confronted with its consec|nences. 
The p«*rson who lussuim’s full responsibility for the act has evapo- 
rated. Perhaps this is (he most common characteristic of socially 
organi'/.cd evil in modern society. 

'File problem of obedience, therefore, is not wholly psycho- 
logical The form and shape of .society and the way it is develop- 
ing have much to do with it. Tliere was a time, perhaps, when 
men were able to give a fully human response to any situation 
he*c‘anse th(*y wt‘re fully alrsorlied in it as human beings. But as 
soon as there was a division of lalior among men, things changed. 
Ik'yond a certain point, the Irreaking np of society into people 
carr}'ing out narrow and very special jobs tuke.s away from the 
Innnuu c|nality of work and life. A person does not get to see the 
whole situation hut only a small part of it, and is thus unable to 
act without some kind of over-all direction. He yields to authority 
lint in doing so is alienated from his own actions. 

George Orwell caught the essence of the situation when he 
wrote: 

As I write, Ivighly civili/ed human beings are flying ovei'head, trying 
to kill me. They do not feel any enmity against me as an individual, nor 
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I against them. They are only “doing their duty,” as the saying goes. 
Most of them, I have no doubt, are kind-hearted law abiding men wlio 
would never dream of committing murder in pri\aite life. On tlie tether 
hand, if one of them succeeds in blowing me to pieces with a well* 
placed bomb, he will never sleep any the worse for it. 



C n A X» T K l{ 



Method of Inquiry 


Simplicity is the key to effective scientific inquiry. This is 
especially true in the case of sul)ject matter with a psychological 
contemt. Psycliological matter, by its nature, is difficult to get at 
and likely to have many more sides to it than appear at first 
glance. Complicated procedures only get in the way of clear scru- 
tiny of the phenomenon itself. To study olredience most simply, 
we mu.st create a sitxiation in which one person orders another 
person to perform an observalrle action and we must note when 
obedience to the imperative occurs and when it fails to occur. 

If we are to measure the strength of obedience and the condi- 
tions by which it varies, we mu.st force it against some powerful 
factor that works in the direction of disobedience, and whose 
human import is reaidily understood. 

Of all moral principles, tlie one that comes closest to l)eing 
universally accepted is this: one should not inflict suffering on a 
helpless person wlio is neitlier harmhd nor threatening to oneself. 
Tins principle is the c-ounterforce we shall set in opposition to 
olredicnce. 

A person coming to our lalmratory will be ordered to act 
against another individual in increasingly severe fashion. Accord- 
ingly, the pressures for disobedience will build up. At a point not 
known beforehand, the subject may refuse to carry out this 
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command, withdrawing from the experiment. Behavior prior to 
this rupture is termed obedience. The point of rupture is the act 
of disobedience and may occur sooner or later in the setjuenct' ol 
commands, providing the needed measure. 

The precise mode of acting against the victim is not of central 
importance. For technical reasons, the delivery of ek'ctrie .shock 
was chosen for the study. It seemed suitable, first, because it 
would be easy foi' the subject to understand the notion that 
shocks can be graded in intensity; second, its use would be con- 
sistent with the general scientific aura of the laboratory; and 
finally, it would be relatively ea.sy to simulate the ;ulininistratton 
of shock in the laboratory. 

Let us now move to an account of the details ot the tnvesli 
gation. 

Obtaining Participants for the Sitidtj 

Yale undergraduates, being close at hand and readily avail- 
able, would have been the easiest sulijects to study. Moreover, in 
psychology it is traditional for experiments to lie carried out on 
undergraduates. But for this experiment tlie use of undergradu- 
ates from an elite institution did not seem wholly suitabk*. I'he 
possibility that subjects from Yale would have heard of it from 
fellow students who had already participated in it .soeme<t too 
great a risk. It appeared better to draw subjects from a much 
larger source, the entire New Haven community of ;^(K),(K)0 peo- 
pie. There was a second reason for relying on New Haven ratluu' 
than the university: the students were too homogeneous a group. 
They were virtually all in their late teens or early twenties, w<'re 
highly intelligent, and had some familiarity with p.syehologieal 
experimentation. I wanted a wide range of individuals drawn 
from a broad spectrum of class backgrounds. 

To recruit subjects, an advertisement was placed in the local 
newspaper. It called for people of all occupations to take part in a 
study of memory and learning, and it offered $4 payment and 50 
cents carfare for one hour of participation (see illustration). A 



Public Announcement 


WE WILL PAY YOU $4.00 FOR 
ONE HOUR OF YOUR TIME 

Persons Needed for a Study of Memory 

will pay five hundred New Haven men to help us complete a scientific 
study of memory and learning. The study is being done at Yale University, 

‘♦‘blach person wlto participates will be paid $4.00 (plus 50c carfare) lx>r 
approximately 1 hour's time. We need you for only one hour: there are no 
further obligations. You may choose the time you would like to come (evenings, 
weekdays, or weekends). 

special training, education, or experience is needed. We want: 
Factory workers Businessmen Construction workers 

City employees Clerks Salespeople 

Laborers Professional people White-collar workers 

Barbers Telephone workers Otliers 

All persons must be between the ages of 20 and 50. High school and college 
students cannot be used. 

’•'If you meet these qualiilcations, fill out the coupon below and mail it 
now to Professor Stanley Milgram, Department of Psychology, Yale University, 
New Haven. You will be notified later of the specific time and place of the 
study. We reserve the right to decline any application. 

♦You will be paid $4.00 (plus SOc carfare) as soon as you arrive at the 
laboratory. 


PROF. STANLEY MILGRAM, DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. I want to t^ike part in 
this study of memory and learning, I am between the ages of 20 and 
50. 1 will be paid $4.00 (plus SOc carfare) if I participate. 


NAME (inease Print). 


ADDRESS 

TELEPHONE NO Best time to call you . . 

AGE OCCUPATION. SEX . 

CAN YOU COME: 


WEEKDAYS EVENINGS WEEKENDS. 


Fig. 1. Announcement placed in local newspaper to recruit subjects. 
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total of 296 responded. As these were not sufBeient for the experi- 
ment, tliis mode of recruitment was supplemented by direct mail 
solicitation. Names were sampled from the New Haven telephone 
directory, and a letter of invitation was sent to several thousand 
residents. The return rate for this invitation was approximately 12 
percent. The respondents, for whom we had information on .sex. 
age, and occupation, constituted a pool of sulijects, and .specific 
appointments were made with participants a few days before 
they were to appear in the study. 

Typical subjects were postal clerks, high school teachers, 
salesmen, engineers, and laborers, Sulijects ranged in educational 
level from one who had not finished high schtK)l to those w'ho hatl 
doctoral and other professional degrees. Several experimental 
conditions (variations of the basic experiment) were contem- 
plated, and from the outset, I thought it important to balance 
each condition for age and occupational types. The occupational 
composition for each experiment was: workers, skilled and un- 
skilled; 40 percent; white-collar, sales, business: 40 percent; |)ro- 
fessionals: 20 percent. The occupations were intersected with 
three age categories (subjects in twenties, thirties, and forties 
assigned to each experimental condition in the proportions of 20, 
40, and 40 percent respectively ) . 

Locale and Personnel 

The experiment was conducted in the elegant Interaction 
Laboratory of Yale University. This detail is relevant to the per- 
ceived legitimacy of the experiment. In some subsequent varia- 
tions, the experiment was dissociated from the nniver.sity (see 
Chapter 6 ) . The role of experimenter was played liy a tliirty-oiie- 
year-old high school teacher of biology. Throughout the experi- 
ment, his manner was impassive and his appearanc-e somewhat 
stern. He was dressed in a gray technician’s coat. Tlie victim \va.s 
played by a forty-seven-year-old accoimtant. trained for the role; 
he was of Irish-American descent and most observers found liim 
mild-mannered and likable. 


[§TiM»l 



Procedure 


One naive subject and one victim performed in each experi- 
ment. A pretext had to be devised that would justify the adminis- 
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tration of electric sliock by the naive subject. (This is true 
because in every instance of legitimate authority the .subordinate 
must perceive some connection, however tentious, Ijctween the 
specific type of authority and the commands he issues.) ’fhe 
experimenter oriented the sulijecls toward the sittiation in which 
he wished to assess obedience with the following instructions; 

Psychologists have developed several theories to t'xplain how people 
learn various types of material. 

Some of the better-known theories are treated in this hook. (The 
subject was shown a book on the teaching-learning process. ) 

One theory is that people learn things correctly wli(niev<‘r they 
get punished for making a mistake. 

A common application of this theory would lie when panaits spank 
a child if he does something wrong. 

The expectation is that spanking, a form of punishment, will tcaeli 
the child to remember better, will teach him to learn move elieetively. 

But actually, we know very little about the effect of ptmishinent on 
learning, because almo.st no truly scientific studies luivc been made 
of it in human beings. 

For instance, we don’t know how much punishment is liest for 
learning— and we don’t know how much difference it makes as to who 
is giving the punishment, whether an adult learm best from a younger 
or an older person than himself~or many things of that .sort. 

So in this study we are bringing together a number of adnlts of 
different occupations and ages. And we’re asking some of them to be 
teachers and some of them to be learners. 

We want to find out just what effect different pccjple have tm cacli 
other as teachers and learners, and also what effect punishment will 
have on learning in this situation, 

Therefore, I’m going to ask one of you to be the teacher here 
tonight and the other one to be the learner. 

Does either of you have a preference? 

[Subject and accomplice are allowed to express preference.] 

Well, I guess the fairest way of doing this i.s for me to write the 
word Teacher on one .slip of paper and Learner on the other and let 
you both draw. 

[The subject draws first, then the accomplice.] 

Well, which of you is which? ' 
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All right. Now the firet thing we’ll have to do is to set the Learner 
up so that he can gtrt some type of punishment. 

If you’ll both come with me into this next room. 

The drawing de.scribed above had been rigged so that the 
subject wa.s alway.s the teacher and the accomplice always the 
learner. (Both slip.s contained the word “Teacher.”) Immediately 
after the drawing, the teacher and learner were taken to an 
adjacent room and the learner was .strapped into an “electric chair” 
apparatus. 

The experimenter explained that the straps were to prevent 
excessivtj movement w'hile the learner was being shocked. Tire 
effect was to make it appear impossible for him to escape from 
the situation. An electrode was attached to the learner’s wrist, 
and electrode paste was applied “to avoid blisters and burns.” 
Subjects were told that the electrode was attached to the shock 
generator in the adjoining room. 

To improve credibility the experimenter declared, in response 
to a ({uestion by the learner, “Although the shocks can be ex- 
tremely painful, they cause iro permanent tissue damage.” 

Learning Task 

The lesson conducted by the subject was a paired-associate 
learning task. The sulrject read a series of word pairs to the 
learner, and then read the first word of the pair along with four 
terms. For example, the learner read such pairs as; 

blue box 
nice day 
wild duck 
etc. 

Then, in the testing secjuence he would read: 
blue: .sky ink l)ox lamp 

The learner was to indicate which of the four terms had originally 
been paired with the first word. He communicated his answer by 
pressing one of four switches in front of him, which lit up one of 
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four numbered quadrants in an answer h{)X lueated on top of the 
shock generator. 

Shock Generator 

The instrunKuit panel consisted of 30 lever switehi's set in a 
horizontal line. Each switch was clearly labeled with a voltage 
designation that ranged from 15 to 450 volts, 'fhe lalads shoued a 
15“Volt increment from one switch to the next, going from left to 
right. In addition, the following verbal designations were <4i>arly 
indicated for grotips of four switcluxs, going from left to right; 
Slight Shock, Moderate Shock, Strong Sliock, Very Strong Shock, 
Intense Shock, Extreme Intensity SluH-k, Danger: Se\ ere Shock. 
Two switches after this last designation were simply marki'd XXX. 

When a switch was depressed, a pilot light r-orrespomling to 
each switch was illuminated in bright red; an electric buzzing 
was heard; an electric blue light, labeled “voltugt' energizer," 
flashed; the dial on the voltage meter swtmg to the right; ;uul 
various relay clicks were sounded. 

The upper left-hand corner of the generator was labeled 

SHOCK GENERATOR, TYPE ZIJR, DY.SON INSTIUXMENT <'«MP.ANY, 
WALTHAM, MASS. OUTPUT 15 VOLT.S-450 VOLTS. 

Sample Shock 

Each subject was given a sample shock from the .shoc'k gen- 
erator, prior to beginning his run as teacher, Thi.s shock was 
always 45 volts ancl was applied by pressing the third switch of 
the generator. The shock was applied to the wri.st of the subjt'ct, 
and the jolt strengthened the subject’s belief in tlie authenticity of 
the generator. 

Shock Instructions 

The subject was told to administer a shock to the learner each 
time he gave a wrong I'esponse. Moreover— and this is the key 
command— the subject was instructed to “move one level higher 
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OH the shock generator each time the learner gives a wrong 
answer.” He was also instructed to announce the voltage level 
before administering a shock. This served to continually remind 
the snlrjccts of the increasing intensity of shocks administered to 
the learner.’ If the .s)ibjec't reached the 30th sliock level (450 
volts), he was instruc'tcd to continue the procedure using this 
maximum voltage. After two further trials, the experimenter 
called a halt to the experiment.” 

Experitnmtar F cedhack 

At various points in tlie experiment the sulrject would turn to 
th{‘ experimenter for advice on whether he shoidd continue to 
administer shocks. Or he would indicate that he did not wish to 
go on. 

The experimenter responded with a secjuence of “prods,” 
using as many as necessary to bring the subject into line. 

Prod 1 ; Pk*ase continue, or. Please go on. 

Prod 2: The experiment r(!C[uires that you continue. 

Prod 3: It is absolutely essential that you continue. 

Prod 4: You have no other choice, you mttfit go on. 

The prods were made in secjuence: Only if Prod 1 had been 
unsuccessfid could Prod 2 be used. If the subject refused to obey 
the experimenter after Prod 4, the experiment w^as terminated. 
The experimenter’s toiu^ of voice was at all times firm, but not 
impolite. Tin* senpumce was begun anew' on each oc'casion that 
the sulrject Iralked or showed reluctance to follow orders. 

Special Prods 

If the subject asked if the learner was liable to suffer perma- 
irent physical injury, the experimenter said: 

Although tlie shocks may be painful, there is no permanent tissue 
damage, so please go on. ( Followed by Prods 2, 3, and 4, if necessary. ) 

If the sulrject said that the learner did not want to go on, the 
experimenter replied: 
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Whether the learner likes it or not, you must go on until !«> has learned 
all the word pairs correctly. So please go on. (Follmscd bv Prods 2. .1, 
and 4, if necessary. ) 

Feedback from the Victim 

In all conditions the learner gave a predetertnined set td 
responses to the word-pair test, based on a sehedule of approst- 
mately three wrong answers to one correct answer. 

The victim’s responses were a key element in tite sitnatioti atid 
needed to be worked out carefully. In pilot .studies, at first no 
vocal feedback from the victim was tis('d. It was thought that tin* 
verbal and voltage designations on the eojitrol panel woultl create 
suflBcient pressure to curtail the subject’s oliedience. Ifowi’ver, 
this proved not to be the case. In the alr.sence of protests from the 
learner, virtually every subject in the pilot study, once com- 
manded, went blithely to the end of the board, seemingly in 
different to the verbal designations. This deprived tts of an ade- 
quate basis for measuring obedient tendencies. A force hatl to be 
introduced that would strengthen the subject’s resi.stance to the 
experimenters commands, and reveal individual differences in 
terms of a distribution of breakoff points. 

This force took the form of protests from the victim. Initially, 
mild protests were used, but these proviul inadetpiute. .Sttlrse* 
quently, more vehement protests were inserted into the esp<*ri- 
mental procedure. To our consternation, even the strong<!st 
protests from the victim did not prevent many snbjer-t.s from ad- 
ministering the harshest punishment ordered by tlu* experi- 
menter. But the protests did lower the mean of tlu* maxitmim 
shocks somewhat and created some spread in the sn!)jeet's perfor- 
mance; therefore, the victim’s cries were ri'cordi'd tm tiqre anti 
incorporated into the regular e.xperimental prtH'tahire. 

The situation did more than hiffhUdht the teelmiral ditfu’uUiea 
of finding a workable experimental procedure; it indieated that 
subjects would obey authority to a greater extent than tee had 
supposed. It also pointed to tire importance of feedback from the 
victim in controlling the subject’s behavior. 
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Each vocal response of tlie victim was coordinated to a par- 
ticidar voltage level on the shock generator. It is difficult to 
convey on tlu^ printed page the full tenor of the victim’s re- 
sponses, for we have no ade(juat(' notation for vocal intensity, 
timing, and general (pialities of delix’cry. In general, however, the 
victim indicat(Hl no discomfort until the; 75-volt shock was admin- 
istered, at which time there was a little grunt. Similar reactions 
followed the 90- and 105-volt sliocks, and at 120 volts tlie victim 
shouted to tlie expc'rimenter that the shocks were becoming 
painful. Ikiinful groans were lieard on administration of the 135- 
voU: sliock, ami at 150 volts the victim cried out, “Experimenter, 
g(d nu* out of lu>re! I won’t be in the experiment any more! I 
refu.se to go onl” Crii's of tins type continue with generally rising 
intensity, so that at 180 volts the victim cried out, “I can’t stand 
the pain," and by 270 volts his response to the .shock was defi- 
nitely an agonized scream. Throughout, from 150 volts on, he 
insisted that he lie let out of the experiment. At 300 volts the 
victim shouted in desperation that he would no longer provide 
answers to the memory test. 

At this juncture, it was found, sulijects would usually turn to 
the experimenter for guidance. The experimenter would instruct 
the suliject to treat the alisence of a re.sponse as a wrong answer, 
and to shock the suliject according to the usual schedule. He 
advised the subjects to allow 5 to 10 seconds before considering 
no response as a wrong answer, and to increase the shock level 
one step (>ach time' the learner failed to respond correctly. At 315 
volts, after a violent scream, the victim reaffirmed vehemently 
that h(! was no longer a participant. Hr? provided no answers, hut 
shrieked in agony whenever a .shock was administered. After 330 
volts he was not heard from, nor did his answers reappear on the 
four-way signal box. 

Measures 

The main measure for any subject is the maximum shock he 
administers before he refuses to go any further. In principle this 
may vary from 0 (for a subject who refuses to administer even the 
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first shock) to 30 (for a subject who administers tlit‘ highest 
shock on the generator ) . 

Interview and Debriefing 

An important aspect of tht? procetlure oeeum'd at the entl oi 
the experimental session. A c-areful postexperiim'ntal treatiiimit 
was administered to all sultjccts. The esiK't eonterti of the .session 
varied from condition to condition and with iiiereasing experienee 
on our part. At the very least every .stihjeet was told tlwt the 
victim had not received dangerous electric shocks. Isaeh subject 
had a friendly reconciliation with tlie unharmed victim and an 
extended discussion with the experimenter. Tlu* exjierinnmt was 
explained to defiant subjects in a W'ay that supportr'd thinr deci- 
sion to disobey the experimenter. Obedient snbjt'cts w-vw assuri*d 
that their behavior was entirely normal and that tlunr h-cllngs of 
conflict or tension were shared by otlier participants. Ksibjccts were 
told that they would receive a comprehensive report at the c’on- 
clusion of the experimental series. In some instanees. additional 
detailed and lengthy discussions of the experiment we*re also 
carried out with individual subjects. 

When the experimental series was complete, sulijr^ets ret-eived 
a written report which presented details «)f tlie exp(‘ritnental 
procedure and results. Again, their own part in the c*xperiments 
was treated in a dignified way tmd their behax'ior in the experi- 
ment respected. All .subjects received a follow-up cpiextiunmure 
regarding their participation in the researc-h, wliij-li agaiti allowed 
expression of thoughts and feelings about their hehavior. 

Recapitulation 

In this situation the subject must resolve* a eonflki ht'tween 
two mutually incompatible demands from the .s<H*iul field. He 
may continue to follow the orders of the experimenter and .shm-k 
the learner with increasing severity, or he imiy rt'fuse* to follow 
the orders of the experimenter and heed the Ieanier'.s pleas. Tlu* 





Victim IS strapped into cliair. 


Subject receives sample shock, 


Subject breaks off exparimant- 


i. 
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experimenter’s axithority operates not in a free field lint against 
ever-mounting countervailing pressures from tlu* person Ireing 
punislied. 

This laboratory situation gives us a framework in whieh io 
study the subject’s reactions to the principal eonfliet (d the 
experiment. Again, this conlliet is hetw(>en the experimenter's 
demands that he continne to administer tlu' electric sho<*k and the 
learner’s demands, whieh lieeome inereusingly insistent, that tlie 
experiment be stopped. The crn.x of the stmly is to x ars’ svstemati 
cally the factors believed to alter tlie degree of »jhedienee to tlie 
experimental commands and to learn untler what comlition .snh- 
mission to authority is most prohahh* and undtu' what conditions 
defiance is brought to the fore. 

What the experimental .situation <lue.s is t(» eond<*nse the 
elements present when obedience ocenr.s iit the larger world sneh 
that the essential ingredients are brought into a relatiscly narrow 
arena where they are open to .seieutifie .scrutiny. The psnver of the 
situation derives from the fact that we are able to see. and tlu* 
subject can experience, the concurrent opt'rutitm of antagtmistie 
forces that in the larger world rarely impinge on him at the 
identical instant. 


C H A P T E 


3 

Expected Behavior 


'Too olttni, tlu' valuo ol a work in Kooial .science is played down 
by asserting the sell -evident character of the findings. But rarely 
d{) wc have clear information on exactly how people expect 
behavior to unfold in a given set of circumstances. If we acquire 
this information, wv will be able to c'otnpare it with the actual 
outeomt! of tlie sttuiy. It will provide ns with a benchmark from 
which to .see how much or little we learn through the experiment. 
B’urthtn*, should there Ire a disparity between what people expect 
and what actually occurs, we are left with the interesting prob- 
lem of accounting for the gap. For the expectations then come to 
have tlu' character of an illusion, and we must ask whether such 
an illusion i.s a chance expression of ignorance or performs some 
definite function in social life. 

The proctnlurc for getting at such expectations is straightfor- 
ward. In each case tlu* respondents etrnsist of an audience that 
has come to hear a lecture on the topic of obedience to authority. 
The experiment is descu-ihed in detail without, liowever, disclos- 
iiig the results in any way. The audience is provided with a 
schematic diagram of the sliock generator, showing verbal and 
voltage dc'signations. fsach respondent is asked to reflect on the 
experiment, tlien privately to record how he himself would per- 
form in it. Predictions were made by three groups: psychiatrists, 
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college students, and an audience of middle-class adults of varie<l 
occupations. 

j j, 3 , 5 6 , 8 9 10 II 1? I) H 15 II l» « O •'« ■’! *” O O .'I .1 C » M 
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Fig* 4, Diligmm of 

Table 1 summarizes the breakoff points prcilictcd by tliesc 
groups. 

Each one of the 110 re.spt)ndents .sees himself distjbt'yitig the 
experimenter at some point in the eoinmund s<‘ries, and typical 
explanations offered to explain tlu'ir di.sob<‘tlienee are: 

“. . . I nryself am .scared .stiff of shocks and 1 cmiUln't give .shocks 
to people that were protesting because I was cau.stng the pain. I 
couldn’t deliberately hurt a perfect stranger." (Maximmu; 5M) vtdts) 

“I do not think any experiment is worth inflicting .slrmig shock on 
another human being. The fact that the subji'ct res|K)nded as he did 
indicates to me that he was .suffering frenn severe discsnnfort. I ermid 
not be the one to inflict this pain on him. The monu'nl the snJjjcct 
insists he wants to leave the experiment, I n'spcct iiis jndgment" 
(Maximum: 135 volts) 

"... I can’t stand to see peojflt* suffer. If the learner wanted to gel 
out, I would free him so as not to make him suffer pain,'* ( Maximum; 
150 volts) 

“. . . since the subject voluntei*red, and I vohmteertal, and simx* 
the experimenter has no physical authority ovi'r me. the subject .should 
be released when he is at such a point that he a.sk.s to he released, su«l 
I would release him.” (Maximum: 150 volts) 

The reason I would break off is because the person would scream 
with pain. Knowing how I would feci if I even scraped my knee, 
I would then feel compassion for the learner.” (Maximum: 180 V 0 ft.s) 
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Table L Indiviilttalji Pn’tia t Their Own Breakoil Points 
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Daiigcr: Severe Shock 
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375 




28. 

390 




27 

405 




28 

420 





XXX 




29 

435 




30 

450 





Mmn maximum 
shock Icval 

Percentage pradicting 

8.20 

9,35 

9.15 


dchanca 

100.00* 

100,00^ 

100.00% 


* n reftrfi to the number of subjects in the exparimantal condition, 
t These subjects indicated they would refuse to administer even the lowest shock. 
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These subjects see their reactions flowing from empathy, 
compassion, and a sense of justice, They emmciate a I'onceptirm 
of what is desirable and assume that action follows acctu'dingly. 
But they show little insight into the web of forces that opei ate in 
a real social situation. 



Fig. 5. Psychiatrists' predictions of behavior in Voiee-Feedbiu^k E^petiinent* 

Perhaps the question posed to them was unfair. People like to 
see themselves in a favorable light. So we asked also a .somewhat 
'different question to eliminate the bias induced by vanity. We 
asked them to predict how other people would perform. ( And 
more specifically, we requested that they plot the distribution of 
breakoff points of one hundred Americans of diverse ages and 
Occupations.) Psychiatrists, graduate students and facility in the 
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behavioral scieiu-es, college sophomores, and ntiddle-elass adults 
re.spouded to the (piestion, and there is remarkable similarity in 
tlie predietiotis ot tlie stneral groups. Thty predict that virtually 
all subjects will refuse to obey tin- experimenter; only a patho- 
logical fringtt not exceeding otu* or two per cent, wais expected to 
proceed to th<‘ end of the sliocklKiard, The psychiatrists’ predic- 
tions are shown in detail in l''igure 5. I’hey predicted that most 
subjtH'ts would not go Ijeyond the lOth shock level (150 volts, 
when the victim makes his first explicit demand to b<* freed); 
about 4 percent wotiltl rea<’li tlie 20th shock level, and about onir 
subject in ;i thousand wandd udmiihsteT the lughest shock on the 
board. 

What are the assumptions that nnderlie these predictions? 
Fir.st, that people are by and large decent and do not readily hurt 
the innocent. Second, tliat unless coi-rced by phy.sical force or 
threat, the individual i,s pre(*minently the source of hi.s' own behav- 
ior. A per.son acts in a particular way because lie has decided to 
do so. Action takes place in a physical-social setting, but this is 
merely the stage for its occurrence. The behavior itself flows from 
an inner core of tlie person; within the core personal values are 
weighed, gratifications assessed, and resulting decisions are trans- 
lated into action. 

Most people start w'ith presuppositions of this sort when a.s'ked 
to think aliout the' obt>dienee experiment. They focus on the char- 
acter of the autonomous individual rather than on the situation in 
which he finds himself. With this view, they are likely to expect 
few .sul)jcct.s to go along with the experimenter’s orders. 






C H A P T B R 


4 

Closeness of the Victim 


Now let us look ut tlie uotual pt*rl'onii;«U't‘ oi suhjuols in the 
experiment. To begin, we shall eon.sider the r<*.snlts of (he KeiutJte- 
Feedback variation (Experiiueut 1). It dillers .slightly Ironi the 
usual situation in that no \-ocal eoinplaint is heard lr««n tlie 
victim. He is placed in another room wliere he cannot h(' seen hy 
the subject, nor can hi.s voice he heartl; hi.s answers flash sihmtly 
on the signal box. However, at SOO volts tin* laboratory walls 
resound as he pounds in protest. After 315 volts, no furtlx'r 
answers appear, and the pounding t'cases. 

It is instructive to reprint the .subjects’ remarks at the jioint of 
defiance, as transcribed from the tape recordings: 

“I think he’s trying to coinmnnicati'. he's knuekiiig, . , . Well it's 
not fair to shock the guy . . . these arc' tenifie volts. I thm't think this 
is very humane. . . . Oh, I can’t go on with this; no, this isn't right. 
It’s a hell of an e.\'perinient. The gu\’ is .snilering itj theic. No. 1 tlon't 
want to go on. Tills is cra7.v.'’ (Snh|ect refuses to iulniiiiister more 
shocks. ) 

“He’s banging in tliere. I’m goiina ehickeit out. I'd like to eoutiniie. 
but I can’t do that to a man. . . . Fm sorry I can't do that tr> a man, 
I’ll hurt his heart. You take your check. *. . , No reallv, I eouldn’t 
doit,” 
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Of the ■}() .subjects, 26 obeyed tlte orders of the experimenter 
to the (>nd, proeeeding to punish the victim until they reached the 
most potent slioek available on tlie generator. After tlie 450-volt 
shock was administered tlirt>e times, the espitrimenter called a 
halt to the session. 

Snbjeets wt're fre(|nently in an agitated state. Sometirne.s, 
verbal proli'st was at a minimnm, and the sulijeet simply got up 
from his chair in front of tlu' shock generator, indicating that he 
wished to kaivc the laboratory. Sinne obedient sulijects expressed 
relnctanct* to administer shocks lieyond the 3()()-volt level and 
displayed tensions similar to tliose w'ho defied the experimenter. 

Aftt'r the maxismun shocks laul Ijecn delivered, and the ex- 
perimenter called a halt to tire proceedings, many obedient sub- 
jects heaved sighs of relief, mopped their brows, rubbed their 
fingers over their eyes, or nervamsly fumbled cigarettes. Some 
shook their heads, apparently in regret. .Some sn!)jects had re- 
maim'd calm throughout the experiment and displayed only mini- 
mal signs of tension from lieginning to end, 

Bringing the Victim Closer 

An experiment differs from a demonstration in that in an 
experinu'ut, oiu’c an effect has been observed, it becomes possible 
to alti'r systematically the conditions vmder which it is pro- 
duced, and iti this way to learn the relevant causes. 

What we have seen thus far applie.s only to a situation in 
which the victim is out of sight and unable to communicate with 
his own voice. The recipient of the punishment is thus remote, 
nor does he indicate his wishes very clearly. There is pounding on 
the wall, but this has an inherently ambiguous meaning; possibly, 
some subjects did not interpret this pounding as evidence of the 
victim’s distress. The resulting obedience may be attributable to 
this. Perhaps there will be no obedience when the victim’s suffer- 
ing is more clearly communicated; when the victim is given a 
semse of presence, and he is seen, heard, and felt. 

Behavior noted in our pilot studies lent credence to this notion. 
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In those studies the victim could be dimly perceived !)y the sub- 
ject through a silvered glass. Subjects fropiently averted their 
eyes from the person they were shocking, often {uruiug tlndr 
heads in an awkward and conspicuous nuiuncr, One subject 
explained, "I didn’t want to see the eonserpieuces of what I had 
done.” Observers noted: 

subjects .show a reluctance to look at the virlim. whom thev 
could see through the gla.ss in front ol tlH-ni. When this f.iet was 
brought to their attentioii, they indieated that it eaiisiul tliem diseom 
fort to see the victim in agotiy. We notis how«>ver. tliat althotjgh the 
subject refuses to look at the victim, he continues to adtninister .shocks. 

This suggested that the. salience of tht‘ victim ituiy have, in 
some degree, regulated the subject’s performance. If in obeying 
the experimenter the subject found it nt'cessary to as’oid scrutiny 
of the victim, would the reverse be true? If the s'ietim were 
rendered increasingly more salient to the .snlijeet, would obedi- 
ence diminish? A set of four experiments wa,s de.signed to answer 
this question. We have already de,scril)ed tlie Henude eondition. 

Experiment 2 (Voice-Feedback) was identical to the fir.st 
except that vocal protests were introduced. As in the first condi" 
tion, the victim was placed in an adjacent roiim, but hi.s com- 
plaints could be heard clearly through the walls of tlu* lal>oratorv. 

Experiment 3 (Proximity) wa,s similar to the se<’ond, except 
that the victim was placed in the same; room as tlu‘ .subject, a few 
feet from him. Thus he was visible as well as audible, and voice 
cues were provided, 

Experiment 4 (Touch-Proximity) was identical t(» the third, 
with this exception: the victim received a .shock only wlien hi.s 
hand rested on a shock plate. At the 150-volt levtd the victim 
demanded to he let free and refused to place hi.s hand on the 
shock plate. The experimenter ordered the subject to force* the 
victim’s hand onto the plate. Thus obedience in this {amdilion 
required that the subject have physical contact with the victim in 
order to give him punishment at or beyond the 150-valt level. 

Forty adult subjects were studied in each condition. The re- 
sults, shown in Table 2, revealed that obedience was significantly 
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27.0 
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17.88 


Fercantaga obadiant 






subjects 

65.0% 

62.5% 

40.0% 

30.0* 


^ Indicates that in Experimant 1, Bva subjects administered a maximum shock of 
300 volts. 
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reduced as the victim was reiKlcrctl iiwrc iutmctliatr* t«» llic stih- 
ject. The mean maximum shuck for th<> cumlittt*ns is shuwii iu 
Figure 6. 

Thirty-five percent of the .stibjeets defteti the experitnesiter in 
the Remote condition, 37.5 percent iu \’uire-Feed!t,ick. Wl per- 
cent in Proximity, and 70 percent iu Tuuch-Pruximity. 

yimn Maxima in Frnxmnty 



Remote Voice Proximity Toiicn 
Feedback Proximiiy 

— Increasing proKlmity 


Experimental conditioni 

Fig. 6. Mean maximum shocks In Experiments 1, 2, 3» ami 4, 

How are we to account for the diminishing obadicneo as tlia 
victim is brought closer? Several factors may be at work* 

1. Empathic cues. In the Remote and, to a lesser eKtents the 
Voice-Feedback conditions, the victims stdrering posst^sses an 

abstract, remote quality for the subject. He i.s aware, but only in a 
conceptual sense, that his actions cause pain to another per.sui)i; 
the fact is apprehended but not felt. The phenomenon is common 
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enoiigli. The bombardier ean reasoiiablv suppose that his 
weapons will inflict suflering and death. \v\ this kmnvledge is 
divested of affect and does not artmse in him an emotional 
response to the snfl'ering he eanses. 

It is possible that tire visnal enes assoi iated with tin* s ietim'.s 
suffering trigger empathie respottses iti the snhjeet and give liim a 
more complete grasp of the victim’s experienee. H is also p»»ssib1e 
that the empathie responses are themst'lves unpleasant, ptrssess 
ing drive properties which cause the snV)ji*et ti» terimnate the 
arousal situation. Diminishing ohedienee, then, \v(»nhl be ex- 
plained by the enrielimenl of empathie ones in fin* sm’ei'ssive 
experime.ntal conditions . 

2. Denial and narmwinir of the mffnitmf fwld. Tin* Kmnote 
condition allows a narrowing of the cognitive fiidd so tliat the 
victim is put out of mind. When the victim is close it is tmire 
difficult to e.xclude him from thought. He necessarily inlrodi-s on 
the subject’s awarene.s,s, .since he i.s eontimionsly \isible. In tlie 
first two conditions his existence and reuetitms are m.nle kiiowji 
only after the .sliock has lieen administ**red. 'I'he atiditory feed 
back is sporadic and discontinuons. In the Pro.xiinily conditions 
his inclusion in the immediate visual field renders him u continu- 
ously salient element for the subject. The mechanism of thmial 
can no longer be brought into play. One subji'ct in th<’ Hemote 
condition said, “It’s funny how yon really begin to forgid that 
there’s a guy out there, ox'en though yon ean hear him. For a long 
time I just concentrated on pressing the switches and reading the 
words.” 

3. Reciprocalfields, If in the Proximity conditions, the .sulrj(‘ct 
is in an improved position to ob.serve the victim, the reverst* is 
also true: the actions of the subject now come under scrutiny hy 
the victim, Possibly, it is easier to harm a penson when he is 
unable to observe our actions than when he can .see what we are 
doing. His surveillance of the action directed against him may 
give rise to shame or guilt, which may then serve to curtail the 
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action. Many (’xpres.sion.s oi laiigiutge refer to the di.scomfort or 
iiihilritioJi.s that arise in face-to-fatx' attack. It is often said that it 
is (uisier to criticize a num "behind his !)ack" than to c;onfront him 
directly. If we are lying to sonK'one, it is repntedly difficult to 
“look him in tlu? e)’c.‘’ We “turn away in shame” or in “embarrass- 
ment,” and this action serves to reduce our discomfort. The 
manift'st function of allowing the victim of a firing scpuid to be 
blindfolded is to make the occasitm less stressful for him, but it 
may also serve a latent luuction of reducing tlie stress of the 
executioner. In .sliort, in tlu* Proximity conditions, the .subject may 
sense that he has become more salient in the victim’s field of 
awareness and conserjnently beeoines more self-eonscious, embai'- 
rassed, and inhibited in his pimishment of the victim. 

4. Experienced unity of act. In tire Remote conditions it i.s 
msrre diffienlt for lire srrlrjeet to .see a eorrneetion between his 
a<'liotjs and their eonseqrtenef's for the x'ictim. There is a physical 
separation of tire act aird its erffeets. Tire srrbject depresses a lever- 
in one roonr, and protests and erics are heard from another. Tire 
two events are in correlation, yet they lack a compelling irnity. 
The unity is more fully achieved in the Proximity conditions as 
the victim i.s brought closer to the actirm that causes him pain. It 
is rendered complete in Touch-Proximity. 

5. Incipient group-formation. Placing tire vic-tim in another 
room not oirly takes him farther from the subject, it also draws 
the sirhject aitd the experimenter relatively closer. There is in- 
cipient group formation between the experimenter and the .sub- 
ject, from which the victim is excluded. The wall between the 
victim and the others deprives him of an intimacy which the 
experirnenter and the subject could feel. In the Remote condition, 
the victim is truly an out.sider, who stands alone, physically and 
p,sychologically. 

Wlren the victim is placed close to the subject, it becomes 
easier to form an alliance with him against the experimenter. The 
subject no longer has to face the experimenter alone. He has an 
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ally who is close at liancl aiitl eager to eollahorate iti a revolt 
against the experimenter. Thus, the ehanging set (»{ spatial rela- 
tions leads to a potentially .shifting set of alliatiees over the 
several experimental eoiKlitioti.s. 

6. Acquired hehariar di.vposiliom. It is eoimuotily olrserved 
that laboratory mice, will rarely fight with their litter mates. Seott 
(1958) explains this in terms of passive inluhitiou. lie writes; "By 
doing nothing under . . . eiretiinstanees [tlie animal 1 learns t<j 
do nothing, and this may he spoken of us passive inhilution. . , , 
This principle has great importanet' in teaeliing an imhvitltml to 
be peaceful, for it means that he ean learn ntsl to liejit simply h} 
not fighting.” Similarly, we may learn not to harm others simply 
by not harming them in ever)’clay lift'. Yet tliis learning oeenrs 
in a context of proximal relations with othms and may not 
be generalized to situations in wdiieh the otht*rs are physieally 
remote from us. Or perhaps, in the past, aggressive aelioiis 
against others who were phvsieall}' c'los<* resulted in ndaliatory 
punishment that extinguished the original form of resjamse. In 
contrast, aggression against others at a distanee ma\‘ rarely h:nt‘ 
led to retaliation. 

We move about; our spatial relations .shift from one sitiiation 
to the next, and the fact that we are mnir or rmntjte may luna* a 
powerful effect on the p.syehologieal proeesse.s th.it mediate our 
behavior toward others. In these experiments, us tlie vielini was 
brought closer to the man ordered to give him .shocks, iuereasing 
numbers of subjects broke off the experiment, reftssiiig ttt obey. 
The concrete, visible, and proximal preseuee of the \ ietim acted 
in an important way to counteract tlie expi'rimenters |unver and 
to generate disobedience. Any theori'tieal model of obetlimK-e will 
have to take this fact into account. 

Unexpected Behavior 

The over-all level of obedience, across all four experimental 
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variatioii.s, re<}\iires comment. Subjfct.s have learned from ehild- 
hood that it is a fundamental lirt'acli of moral conduct to hurt 
antJther person against liis will. Yet, almost half the .subjects 
al)andon this tenet in following the instructions of an authority 
who has no special powers to euForc-e his commands. To disobey 
wonhl bring no material l<«s or punishment. It is clear from the 
rt'iuarks and behavior of many participants that in punishing the 
victim tlrev were olten acting against their own values. Subjects 
often expressed ilisapproval of shocking a man in the face of his 
objections, and others denounced it as stupid and .senseless. Yet 
many follow(*d the experimental commands. 

The results differed sharply from tlu' predictions made, in the 
questionnaire dtsscribed earlier. (Here, however, it is possible 
tliat the remoteness of the respondents from the actual situation 
and the difficulty of conveying to them the concrete details of the 
experiment could account for the serious undere.stimation of 
ol)edienee. ) But the results were also unexpeett'd to people wdio 
observed the experiment in progress through one-way mirrors. 
Observers often expressed di.si)elief upon seeing a subject ad- 
minister more and more powerful shocks to the victim; even 
persons fully acquainted with the details of the situation consis- 
tently underestimated the amount of obedience subjects would 
display. 

The second unanticipated effect was the tension generated by 
the procedures. One might suppose that a subject would simply 
bx’eak off or continue as his conschenoe dictated. This is very far 
from what liappened. Tliere were in some subjects striking re- 
actions of emotional strain. 

In the interview following the experiment subjects were asked 
to indicate on a 14-point scale just how nervous or ten.se they felt 
at the point of maximum tension (Figure 6). The scale ranged 
from “Not at all tense and nervous” to “Extremely tense and 
nervous.” Self-reports of this sort are of limited precision and at 
best provide only a rough indication of the subject’s emotional 
re.sponse. Still, taking the reports for what they are worth, it can 
be seen that the distribution of responses spans the entire range 
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of the scale, with the majority of subjects conceiitraled at the 
center and upper extreme. A further Itreakdovvii showed that 
obedient subjects reported themselves as hasitig Imeu sliglitly 
more tense and nervous than the defiant subjects at the point of 
maximum tension. 

How is the occurrence of tension to b(> interjireted? First, it 
points to the presence of conflict. If a tendency to comply with 
authority were the only psychological force opmwting in the 



Fig. 8. Level of temion and nervou.s‘n<js.s- reported hy .subjects. 

situation, all subjects would have continued to tlie end, and tliere 
would have been no tension. Tension, it is assumed, results from 
the simultaneous presence of two or more incompatible n'sponse 
tendencies (Miller, 1944). If sympathetic concern for the victim 
were the exclusive force, all subjects would have calmly defied 
the experimenter. Instead, there were both obedient and d(>fiant 
outcomes, frequently accompanied by extreme tension. A conllkd 
develops between the deeply ingrained disposition not to harm 
others and the equally compelling tendency to obey others who 
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ar«' in iiuthority. Th«' snlijt’ft k qiiit'kiy drawn into a dilemma, 
ami the prcsfiua' of high tension points to the considerable 
strc'ngth ol each ol the smtiig«nustit' vectors*. 

Mureowr, tension defines the strengtli of the avensive .state 
frtiin which the snh}eet is utiahle to escape flirough di.sobedience. 
When a person is nmsuniorfahle. timse, or .stressed, he tries to 
take some .irtion that will allow him to terminate this unpleasant 
state, Thus tension inav ,serv<' as a dri\’e that leads to e.scape 
hc'havior. But in the present situation even where tension is 
extreme, many .subjects are unable to perform the respome that 
will bring alamt relief. Therefore tliere must be a competing 
driv<% tendeuey. or inhibition that preehides activation of the 
disohedient response. 'Ha* .strength of this inhibiting factor must 
he of greater inugnitiuh' than the stress experienced, or else the 
terminating aet would ora-ttr. Kv<-ry evidence of extreme ten.sioii 
i.s at th<' same time an indieatioii of the .strength of the forces that 
keep the subject in the situation, 

Fiiialh*, tenskm may he taken as evidence of the reality of the 
situation for the snbjeet. Normal suljjeet.s do not tremble and 
sweat nnle.ss they are implieated in a deep and genuinely felt 
predicament. 



CHAPTER 


5 

Individuals Confront Authority 


From each person in the experiment we derive one essential 
fact: whether he has obeyed or disobeyed. But it is foolish to see 
the subject only in this way. h'or he brings to the laboratory u lull 
range of emotions, attitudes, and individual style.s. ludet'd, so 
varied in temperament and manner are the people passing 
through the laboratory that it sometimes seem.s a miracle that we 
emerge with any regularities at all. One subject may be an 
inarticulate bricklayer, difiBdent and awkwardly humble in the 
presence of a scientist. He is followed by a self-assured lnisine.ss- 
man, who thrusts his cigar at the experimenter to underscore his 
assertions. 

We need to focus on the individuals who took part in the 
study not only because this provides a personal dimension to tin* 
experiment but also because the quality of each person’s experi- 
ence gives us clues to the nature of the process of obedience. 

We shall rely heavily on the participant’s own comments and 
assertions in building up the picture. At the same time a warning 
is in order. While we must take very seriously everything the 
subject says, we need not necessarily think that he fully under- 
stands the causes of his own behavior. A line must be drawn 
between listening carefully to what the subject says and raisttde- 
ing it for the full story. The subject is controlled by many forces 
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in the situation beyond his awareness, implicit structures that 
regulate his behavior without signaling this fact to him. And we 
liave t)ne enormous advantage over the subject: In each condi- 
tion, we have slightly varied the nature of the circumstances 
which the subject confronts and thus know the importance of 
each of the factors. The participant, and he alone, has experi- 
enced the predicament, l>ut he cannot place it in the perspective 
that comes only from an overview. 

The sources of information are, first, our observation of the 
individual as he performs in the experiment— in particular, the 
dialogue arising l)etween liim and the experimenter. Additionally, 
all subjects provided information oir their background in a post- 
experimental interview (we have changed their names in the 
following accounts). Finally, a number of subjects took part in 
individual and group discussions, led by a member of the Yale 
School of Psychiatry. 

Bruno Batta, Welder (in Experiment 4) 

Mr. Batta is a thirty-seven-year-old welder. He was born in 
New Haven, his parents in Italy. He has a rough-hewn face that 
conveys a conspicuous lack of alertness. His over-all appearance 
is somewhat lirutish. An olrserver described him as a “crude 
mesomorph of obviously limited intelligence.” But this is not fully 
adetprate, for he relates to the experimenter with a submissive 
and deferential sweetness. 

He has some difficulty in mastering the experimental proce- 
dure and needs to l)e corrected by the experimenter several times. 
He shows appreciation for the help and willingness to do what is 
recpiired. The experiment is the Touch-lh-oximity variation. After 
the 150-volt level, Batta has to force the learner’s hand down on 
the shock plate, sinca^ the learner himself refuses to touch it. 

When the learner first complains, Mr. Batta pays no attention 
to him. His face remains impassive, as if to dissociate himself 
from the learner’s disruptive behavior. When the experimenter 
instructs him to force the learner’s hand down, he adopts a rigid 
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mechanical procechire. He tests the generator switch, \\ heti it 
fails to function, he immediately forces tlie learner's hand onttt 
the shock plate. All the while he maintains the siiim' rigid mask. 
The learner, seated alongside him, begs him to stop, but with 
robotic impassivity, he continues the procedure. W’hat is extram' 
dinary is his apparent total indilFerence to the learner; he hardly 
takes cognizance of him as a human being. Meanwhilr', he relates 
to the experimenter in a snlmiissive and courteous fashiirn. 

At the 330-volt level, the learner refu.ses not only t(j totadi the 
shock plate but also to provide any an.swers. Annoyed. Batta turns 
to him, and chastises him: “Yon better answer anti get it over 
with. We can’t stay here all niglit.” These are the tmly wt>rils he 
directs to the learner in the course of tlu' hour. Never again tioes 
he speak to him. The scene is brutal and dejnessing: his hard, 
impassive face showing total indifference as he Mdulues tlie 
screaming learner and gives him shocks. He seems to tierive nti 
pleasure from the act itself, only tjuiet satisfaction at doing his 
job properly. 

When he administers 450 volts, he turns to the espcrimctiter 
and asks, “Where do we go from here, Professor?” Hi.s tone is 
deferential and expresses his willingness to he a cooperative sub- 
ject, in contrast to the learner’s obstinacy. 

In the postexperimental interview, he gives a }nml>led account 
of the experiment. The experimenter routinely asks him whether 
the experiment has any other purpose he can think of. He tises the 
question, without any particular logic, to denigrate the learner, 
stating, “Well, we have more or les.s' a stiibborn per.son (the 
learner). If he understood what this here was, he wonld’a wtmt 
along without getting the punishment.” In his view, the learner 
brought punishment on himself. 

The experimenter asks whether he felt tense or nervous during 
the experiment. Again, he uses the question to expres.s his feelings 
toward the learner. “The only time I got a little-I wouldn’t .say 
nervous-I got disgusted, is when he wouldn’t cooperate." The 
experimenter has great difficulty in questioning the subject on the 
issue of responsibility. He does not seem to grasp the concept. 
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The interviewer simplifies the (piestion. Finally the subject as- 
signs major responsibility to the experimenter: “I say your fault 
for tlie simplt' reason that I was paid for doing this. I had to 
follow orders. Tluit’s how I figured it.” 

Then, assigning all possibilities of initiative to the experi- 
menter, he says, “Now you could have just as soon said, ‘Now 
look, gimme the money liaek and we’ll forget about this thing.’ 
llien we could have made up our own minds.” 

We note that while for many subjects offering to return the 
payment is regarded as an honoralile means of withdrawing from 
the experiment, this subject can only conceive of the act if initi- 
ated by the authority. The experimenter rejoins, “But I told 
you the money was yours simply for coming, no matter what 
happened.” 

“That’s right.” 

At the end of the session, he tells the experimenter how 
honored he has been to help him, and in a moment of contrition, 
remarks, “Sir, sorry it couldn’t have been a full experiment.” 

He has done his hone.s't best. It is only the deficient behavior 
of the learner that has denied the experimenter full satisfaction. 

In a questionnaire returned by Mr. Batta several months later, 
he informs us that he followed the experimenter’s instructions to 
the end, that he fully believed the learner was getting painhil 
.shocks, and that the experiment has not bothered him at all. He 
believes more experiments of this sort should be carried out, and 
he answers “yes” to our questioir of whether he has learned 
something of personal value. But he does not tell us what. 

Professor of Old Testament (in Experiment 3) 

A somewhat gaunt, ascetic man, this subject could be taken 
for a New England minister. In fact, he teaches Old Testament 
liturgy at a major divinity school. In this Proximity condition, he 
adjusted his seat to look at the learner while administering 
shocks. While reading the word pairs, he employs exaggerated 
precision in his pronunciation, and seems curt and officious in 
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saying, "Correct ” Whenever the learner makes an error, he ap- 
pears almost to be chastising hhn for his failing. Each time he 
administers a shock, his lips are drawn back, and ht^ ban's his 
teeth. An excessive fastidiousness characterizes all his actions. 
After administering 150 volts he balks at going further. Hie 
experimenter states that the learner’s prott'sts are to be tlisre- 
garded, and the experiment must eontirme: 

Experimenter; It’s absolutely essoutial tn the experiment that we 
continue. 

Subject: I imderstarid that stuteiueut, but 1 don’t iiiiilerstiind \v!iy the 
experiment is placed above this person’s life. 

Experimenter: There is no penuanent tissue damage. 

Subject: Well, that’s your opinion. If he doesn’t want to ctiutinue, fin 
taking orders from him. 

Experimenter; You have no otlier choice, sir, you must go on. 

Subject: If this were Ru.ssia maybe, liut not iu Ameriea. 

( The experiment is terminated. ) 

In his discussion with the experimenter, the sulijcct seems in 
no way intimidated by the experimenter’s status but rather treat.s 
him as a dull technician who does not see the fidl implications of 
what he is doing. When the experimenter a,ssures him of the 
safety of the shock generator, the subject, with somt' exaspera- 
tion, brings up the question of the emotional rather than physio- 
logical effects on the learner. 

Subject {spontaneously): Surely you’ve considered the ethics of this 
thing, (extremely agitated) Here he doe.sn’t want to go on. and 
you think that the experiment is mort' important? Have you 
examined him? Do you know what Ins physical state is? Hav this 
man had a weak heart ( quivering voice ) . 

Experimenter: We know the machine, .sir. 

Subject: But you don’t know the man you’re experimenting on. . . . 
That’s very risky (gulping and treimilous ) . What about the fear 
that man had? It’s impossible for you to detennitu* what efb'et 
that has on him , . . the fear that he himself i.s generating. , . , 
But go ahead, you ask me questions; I’m not liere to que.stiou you. 

He limits his questioning, first because he asserts he doi's not 
have a right to question, but one feels that he considers the 
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experimenter too rigid and limited a technician to engage in 
intelligent dialogne, One notes further his spontaneous mention 
of ethics, raised in a didactic manner and deriving from his pro- 
fessional position as teacher of religion. Finally, it is interesting 
that lie initially justified his breaking off the experiment not by 
asserting disobedience but by asserting that he would then take 
orders from the victim. 

Thus, he speaks of an ecpiivalence between the experimenter’s 
and the learner’s orders and does not disobey so much as shifts the 
person from whom he will take orders. 

After explaining the true purpose of the experiment, the ex- 
perimenter a.sks, “What in your opinion is the most effective way 
of strengtliening resistance to inhumane authority?” 

The subject answers, “If one had as one’s ultimate authority 
God, then it trivializes human authority.” 

Again, the answer for this man lies not in the repudiation of 
authority Imt in the substitution of good— that is, divine— author- 
ity for bad. 

Jack Washington, Drill Press Operator (in Experiment 2) 

Jack Washington is a black subject, age thirty-five, who was 
born in Soutli Carolina. He works as a drill press operator and 
stresses the fact that although he did not complete high school, 
he was not a dropout but was drafted into the army befoi*e he 
could get his diploma. He is a soft man, a bit heavy and balding, 
older-looking than Ins y<'ars. His pace is very slow and his manner 
impassive; his speech is tinged with Southern and black accents. 

When the victim’s first protests are heard, he turns toward the 
experimenter, looks sadly at him, then continues reading the word 
pairs. The experimenter does not have to tell him to continue. 
Throughout the experiment he .sliows almost no emotion or bodily 
movement. He does what the experimenter tells him iit a slow, 
steady pace that is set off .sharply against the strident cries of the 
victim. Tliroughout, a sad, dejected expression shows on his face. 
He continues to the 450-volt level, asks the experimenter what he 
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is to do at that point, administers two additional slKH’ks tjti 
command, and is relieved of his task. 

He explains in the interview tliat ulthoiigh he letds the shtteks 
were extremely painful, he accepit'd the exp«>riinenlet ‘s word that 
they would cause no permanent tlamnge, lit' rt'affinns tins helief 
in a questionnaire answered almost a year aft(*r his partieipation. 
When asked about re.spousihility ftu* the vietim's sulferiug. he 
places the heaviest hurdeti on the experimenter, then on tin* 
victim, and assigns the least to Inmself. Of the leartser he says, 
“He agreed to it, and therefore mu.st accept rt'sponsihility." 'Hie 
experimenter has “the biggest share ttf the responsihilsty. I merely 
went on. Because I was following tirdens ... 1 was tohl to gt) tm. 
And I did not get a cue to stop." 

He becomes enmeshed in this htrmulatioti. which he rejieats 
several times. He explains to the experimenter that t/ he had 
received a cue from the experimenter, he would base stopped, 
implying that he would behave in whatever maimer the experi- 
menter required. The only dereliction he can eonreiw' of in the 
situation is that of not obeying the experinumter. 

He explains in his slow, steady manner, "I know that up to a 
certain point a shock won’t kill you. I had a shock to the point 

where I was almost knocked down. . . . Mv whole hand wa.s 

# 

numb. But it didn’t kill me.’’ 

Thus, he indicates acceptance of the e.xperimenter's statement 
that the shocks may be painful but are not dangerous. In all 
respects he expresses total faith in the experiment(*r ami indeed 
accepts his authority more easily and with less imu'r eonllief than 
many subjects. 

Jan Rensaleer, Industrial Engineer (in Experiment 2) 

The subject is a thirty-two-year-old industrial engineer, sport- 
ing blond hair and a mustache. He is self-contained ami speak,s 
with a trace of a foreign accent. He is neatly dre.sseil In the 
interview he tells us that he emigrated from Holland after the 
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Second World War and that he is a member of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. He is mild-mannered and intelligent. 

When the victim complains at the 15()-volt level, the subject 
turns to the experimenter and asks, “What do I do now?” 

The experimenter tells him to continue. 

The engineer presses his hand to his head and proceeds with 
the test. He glances more and more often at the experimenter. At 
255 volts, he pu.shes the chair away from the shock generator and 
turns to the experimenter: 

Mk. Uknsai.kkh: Oil, I can’t continue this way; it’s a voluntary program, 
if the man doesn’t want to go on with it. 

Expeiumentkk: Please continue. 

(A long pame.) 

Mk. Rensaleer: No, I can’t continue. I’m sorry. 

Experimenter : The experiment recpiires that you go on. 

Mr. Rensaleer: The man, lie seems to be getting hurt. 

Experimenter: There is no permanent tissue damage. 

Mr, Rensaleer: Yes, liut I know what shocks do to you. I’m an elec- 
trical engineer, and I have had shocks . , . and you get real shook 
up by them— especially if you know the next one is coming. I’m 
sorry. 

Experimenter: It is absolutely essential that you continue. 

Mr. Rensaleer: Well, I won’t— not with the man screaming to get out. 
Experimenter: You have no other choice. 

Mr. Rensaleer: I do have a choice. {Incredulous and indignant:) 
Why don’t I have a choice? I came here on my own free will. 
I thought I could help in a research project. But if I have to hurt 
somebody to do that, or if I was in his place, too, I wouldn’t stay 
there. I can’t continue. I’m very sorry. I think I’ve gone too far 
already, probably. 

Wlien asked who was responsible for shocking the learner 
against his will, he said, “I would put it on myself entirely.” 

He refused to assign any responsibility to the learner or the 
experimenter. 

“I should have stopped the first time he complained. I did 
want to stop at that time. I turned around and looked at you. I 
guess it’s a matter of . . . authority, if you want to call it that: 
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my being impressed by tin- tlung. and gniug nn althnngli I didn't 
want to. Say, if yonVe .serving in the army. ar»d yon ii.ue to do 
something you don't like to do. hut your snpmior tidls yon to do 
it. That sort of thing, you know what I mean? 

"One of the thitigs 1 think i.s wry eowarrilv is t«» try to shove 
the re.spon.sibiIity onto .someone else. .See. if I now Ini tsed .maind 
and said, It’s ymir fault . . . it'.s not mine,' I wotdd ('.ill that 
cowardly.” 

Although this subjeel delied the experimenter at 255 volts, lu* 
still feels re,spon.sihle for administering any shoeks fieyond the 
victim’s flr-st protests. lie is hard on himsell and rhtes not allow 
the structure of aulliority in which he is Imietioniug to .ihsolve 
him of any responsibility. 

Mr. Rensaleer expre.ssed snrprise at the miderestimation of 
obedience by the psychiatrist.s. He said that on tire frasis of his 
experience in Nazi-occupied Europe, he wouhl predict a high 
level of compliance to orders, He .suggests. “It would In* inti-rest- 
ing to conduct the .same test.s in Ck-rmany and other countries.’’'* 

The experiment made a deep impression on the snhjeet. ho 
much so that a few days after his participation he wrote a long, 
careful letter to the staff, a.sking if he emdd work with res. 

“Although I am . . . employed in engineeritig, 1 have be- 
come convinced that the social scienec.s and especially psychol- 
ogy, are much more important in today's world." 

Morris Braverman, Social Worker (in Experimeftt 2) 

Morris Braverman is a thirty-nine-year-old s(H-ial workt-r. He 
looks older than hi.s years because of his halt! pate and .serious 
demeanor. His brow is furrowed, as if all the worlds burdens 
were carried in his face. He appears intelligent anti emu-erned. 
The impression he creates is that of enormous overcontrol, that t>f 
a repressed and serious man, whose finely modulated voiet^ is not 
linked with his emotional life. He speaks imprc.ssively hut with 
perceptible affectation. As the experiment proceeds, laugliter 
intrudes into his performance. At first, it is a light snicker, then it 
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becomes increasingly insistent and disruptive. The laughter 
seemed triggered by the learner’s screams. 

When the learner refuses to answer and the experimenter 
instructs him to treat the absence of an answer as equivalent to a 
wrong answer, he takes his instruction to heart. 

Before administt'iring 315 volts he asserts officiously to the 
victim, “Nfr. Wallace, your silence has to be considered as a 
wrong answer,” Then he administers the shock. He offers half- 
heartedly to I'hairge places with the learner, then asks the experi- 
menter, "Do I have to follow the.S(> instructions literally?” He is 
satisfied with the t^xperirnenter’s answer that he does. His very 
refined and autlioritative manner of speaking is increasingly 
broken up by wheezing laughter. 

The experimenter’s notes on Mr. Bravennan at the last few 
shocks are: 

Almost breaking up now each time gives shock. Rubbing face to 
hide* laugliter. 

Ratting eyes, trying to hide fac'C with hand, still laughing. 

Cannot control liis laughter at this point no matter what he does. 

Clenching fist pushing it onto table. 

In the interview, Mr. Braverman summarizes the experiment 
with impressive fluency and intelligence. He feels the experiment 
may have been designed also to “test the effects on the teacher of 
being in an essentially sadistic role, as well as the reactions of a 
student to a learning situation that was authoritative, rigid, and 
punitive." When asked how painful the last few .shocks adminis- 
tered to the learner were, he indicates tliat the most extreme 
categoi'y on the scale is not adccpiate (it read extiusmely pain- 
EtiL ) and places his mark at the extreme edge of the scale with an 
arrow carrying it beyond the scale. 

It is almost impossilrle to convey the extremely relaxed, sedate 
quality of his conversation in the interview. In the most quiescent 
terras, he speaks alrout his extreme inner tension. 

Expeiumenteh: At what point were you most tense or nervous? 

Mr. Braverman; Well, when he first began to cry out in pain, and I 
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realized this was hurting him. This got worse when hv |usl hloeked 
and refused to answer. There was L I'm a niee jx-rsou. 1 think, 
hurting somebody, and ctmght up in u lml srenird a mad sitnafitm 
and in the interest of seienee. one i',oes through witl» it. At 
one point I had an impulse to just letuse to eonfiimr with this 
kind of a tcuehing sittsation. 

Expemmenteh: At wlmt point was this? 

Mr. Bhaverman: This was after a eouple ol smerssivr refusals and 
silence.s. This is when I iisked yon a rptesfion as to whetliei 1 have 
a choice in my teaching method. At tins |«»int mv impulse was 
to plead with him. talk with him. raieotnage him, ftv to ally 
my.self with his feelings, work at this so we timhl get this througii 
together and 1 wouldn’t have to hurt him. 

When Mr. Bvuverman states tliut lie eotisitleretl "not gttiiig 
through with it," he does not mean tliut he eonsidered disolx'ying 
but rather that he considered modifying tlic manner of teaeliing 
the victim. 

When the intervknver brings up iht' general ipiestion of ten- 
sion, Mr. Braverman .spontaneously mentions his langhtiT. 

“My reactions were awfully peculiar. I don’t know if yon were 
watching me, but my reactions W'ere giggly, and trying to stifle 
laughter. This isn’t the way I nsually am. This was a sheer re- 
action to a totally impossible situation. And my reaction was to 
the situation of having to hurt .soniehotly. And being totally help- 
less and caught up in a set of eiremnstanee.s wln're 1 just eonldn’t 
deviate and I couldn’t try to help. This i.s what got m<‘." 

A year after his participation in the experiment, he affirms in 
the questionnaire that he has definitely learneil something of 
personal importance as a re.sult of being in the experiment, 
adding: “What appalled me was that I eoultl po.s.ses-s this eapaelt\* 
for obedience and compliance to a central kh‘a. i.e. the value of ’a 
memory experiment even after it became clear that eontiimed 
adherence to this value was at the expense of violation of another 
value, i.e. don’t hurt someone else who is helple.ss and not hurting 
you. As my wife said, ‘You can call your.seIf Eiehmann.’ I hope I 
can deal more effectively with any future conflicts of values I 
encounter.” 
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Further Variations and Controls 


Experiment 5: A New Base-Line Condition 

After the proximity series was completed, the experiment was 
moved out of the elegant Yale Interaction Laljoratory to more 
modest quarters in the basement of the same building. The new 
laboratory was functional but somewhat plain, with bare steam- 
pipes running along the ceiling, and a concrete floor, instead of 
the posh rugs and drapes of the former locale. I wondered 
whether the less impressive quarters would lead to a lesser level 
of obedience. In any case it was necessary to establish a new base- 
line condition. It was modeled on the Voice-Feedback condition, 
with a slight alteration. The learner would not merely respond 
with cries of anguish, but would introduce remarks about a heart 
problem. Perhaps this new element would provide additional 
justification for disobeying and make such a course of action seem 
even more compelling and necessary. 

I did not wish to make the “heart problem” so serious that it 
would disqualify the learner from participation but merely to 
raise a .suggestion of a problem. This was achieved through 
remarks made by the victim at the time he was being strapped 
into the electric chair. The experimenter and naive subject (who 
has assisted strapping the learner into the chair) are about to 
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leave the learner and return to the contrtrl room. Tlie experi- 
menter routinely ask.s, “Any questions?” The learner responds 
somewhat diffidently, “Wlien I was at the Wh'sthaven V.A. 
Hospital, a few years ago, they detected a slight heart condition. 
Nothing serious, but are these shocks dangerous?" 

The experimenter replies in it conlident, somewhat dismissive 
tone that although the shocks may lie painlid, they cause no 
permanent tissue damage, and then proeeeils with the esperi 
mental routines. 

The new series of protests, which was to serve as a standartl 
for all subsequent experiments, paralleled the first set, with the 
exception that reference is made to the learner’s heart eoiulitioii 
at 150, 195, and 330 volts. The exact schedule of protests is us 
follows: 

Experiment 5: New Base-Line Condition 
The Learner’s Schedule of Protests 

75 volts Ugh! 

90 volts Ugh! 

105 volts Ugh! (louder) 

120 volts Ugh! Hey, this really hurts. 

135 volts Ugh!l 

150 volts Ugh!!! Experimenter! ThaTs all. Get me out of here. I told 
you I had heart trouble. My hearts starting to bother me 
now. Get me out of here, please. My heart's st,irting to 
bother me. I refuse to go cm. Let me out. 

165 volts Ugh! Let me out! (shouting) 

180 volts Ugh! I can’t stand the pain. Let me out of here! (shauting) 
195 volts Ugh! Let me out of here. Let me out of here. My heart's 
bothering me. Let me out of here! You have no riglit to 
keep me here! Let me out! Let me out of here! I,et me out! 
Let me out of here! My heart’s bothering me. Iwt me out! 
Let me out! 

210 volts Ugh!! Experimenter! Get me out of here. I’ve had enough. 

I won’t be in the experiment any more. 

225 volts Ugh! 

240 volts Ugh! 

255 volts Ugh! Get me OMt of here. 

270 volts (Agonized scream. ) Let me out of here. Let me out of here. 
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UK' out of here. Let me out. Do you hear? Let me out 
of here. 

285 volt.s {Agonized scream.) 

300 volt.s ( Agonized .scream. ) I iib.solut('ly rt;fu.se to an.swer any more. 

Get me out of hert'. You can’t hold me here. Get me out. 
Get me, out of liere. 

315 volt.s {Intcmely agonized .scream.) I told you I refuse to answer. 

rm no longer part of thi.s e.xperinient. 

330 volt.s {Inten.se and prolonged agonized .scream.) Let me out of 
here. Let me out of ht're. My heart’s bothering me. I,.et me 
otit, I tell you. (Hy.sterically) Let me out of here, Let me 
out of here. You have no right to hold me here. Let me out! 
lad me out! Lest me out! L('t rnc out of here! Let me out! 

I <et me out! 

Neither the le.ss elegant laboratory nor the mention of a heart 
condition leads to greater disobedience. Twenty-six of the 40 
subjects continued to the end in the present condition, compared 
with 25 out of 40 in the Voice-Feedback condition, merely a slight 
chance variation. The distrilnition of breakoff points is .shown in 
Table 3. 

Probably there is notliing the victim can say that will uni- 
formly generate disobedience; for the teacher’s actions are not 
controlled Iry him. 

In the postcxperimental interview subjects were asked, “What 
is the maximum sample .shock you would be willing to accept?” 
The data are available for 39 subjects in this condition and are 
shown in Figure 9. Three defiant subjects would accept .shocks 
more powerful than they had administered. Of the 26 obedient 
subjects, 7 wt're willing to sample the 450-volt shock they had 
just administered, while 19 were not. In most cases there is a 
marked discrepancy between the .shock the subject administered 
and the level he would be willing to accept as a sample. Thus 
three lowest dots in the extreme right side of the graph represent 
three subjects who administered 450 volts but would not be 
willing to sample more than 45 volts. Similar and even more ex- 
treme resrdts are found in all experimental conditions when this 
question was asked. 
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Maximum shock S adtninistertd 

Fig. 9. Maximum .shock .sulijcct wotiltl accept as a ftiiicttnu ot shock 
administered. 

Experiment 6: Change of Personnel 


Is it possible that the subjects respontl priutdiMtlly to the 
personalities of the experimenter and victim? Perhaps the expt'ri- 
menter catne across as a more I'arceful person titan the victim, 
and the subject allied himself witli the more impressive pcr.son- 
ality. The following experimental eomparison catne abottt inad" 
vertently, but it can shed .some light on this point. In order to 
speed up the running of the experiment, we had set up a seeontl 
team, consisting of a new experimenter and a new victim. lit the 
first team the experimenter was a somewhat dry, hard, technicab 
looking man. The victim in contrast was soft, avunctilar, and 
innocuous. These personal characteristics were more or less re- 
versed in the second team. The new experimenter was rather soft 
and uuaggressive. The alternate victim, in contrast, was played 
by a man possessing a hard bony face and prognothic jaw, who 
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looked as if he would do well in a scrap. The results, shown in 
Table 3, indicate that the change in personnel had little effect on 
the level of ohc'dience. The per.sonal characteristics of the experi- 
menter and victim were not of overriding importance. 


Experiment 7: Closeness of Authority 

We saw in the proximity experiments that the spatial relation- 
ship between subject and victim affected the level of obedience. 
Would liot the; relation.ship of subject to experimenter also play a 


There are reasons to feel that, on arrival, the subjects were 
oriented primarily to the experimenter rather than to the victim. 
They had come to the laboratory to fit into the structure that the 
experimenter— not the victim— would provide. They had come 
less to understand the behavior than to reDeal that behavior to a 
competent scientist, and they were willing to display themselves 
tis the scientist’s purposes retjuired. Most subjects seemed quite 
concerned about the appearance they were making before the 
experimenter, and one could argue that this preoccupation in a 
relatively new and strange setting made the subjects somewhat 
insensitive to the triadic nature of the social situation. The sub- 
jects were so concerned about the show they were putting on for 
the experimenter that influences from other parts of the social 
field did not receive much weight. Tins powerful orientation to the 
experimenter would accouixt for the relative insensitivity of the 
subject to the victim and would also lead us to believe that 
alteration.^ in the relationship between subject and experimenter 
would have important consequences for obedience. 

In another series of experiments we varied the physical close- 
ness of the experimenter and the degree of surveillance he exer- 
cised. In Experiment 5 the experimenter sat just a few feet away 
from the subject. In Experiment 7, after giving initial instruc- 
tions, the experimenter left the laboratory and gave his orders by 
telephone. 

Obedience dropped sharply when the experimenter wa 
physically removed from the laboratory. The number of obedi 
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subjects in the first contlition (26) was almost throe tiiues as 
great as in the second (9), irt which the rwpcrimt'utcr gave his 
orders by telephone. Subjects setuned able to insist thr- r'speri- 
menter far better when they did twt have to conlront hiiii f.u-e to 
face. 

Moreover, when the cxpi'rimentr'v was absent, sttbjccls dis- 
played an interesting form of behavitsr that had nrrt m-rum'd 
under his surveillance. Though contimiing with the csps-ritnenl, 
several subjects administered lower .shocks than svcrc retptired 
and never informed the experimenter of' their dr'viation from the 
correct procedure. Indeed, in telephone conversations some snl)- 
jects .specifically assured the experimenter that they wen* raising 
the shock level according to instruction, svliile, iti reality. tlu'V 
repeatedly used the lowest shock on the boanl. 'Hiis form of 
behavior is particularly interesting: although tlu'se snbjei'ts acted 
in a way that clearly imdennined the avowed purposes <}f tire 
experiment, they found it ea.sier to handle tlu* eonfliet in this 
manner than to precipitate an open brt'ak with antlmrity. 

Other conditions were completed in w’hieh the experimenter 
was absent during the first segment of the expc'riment but re- 
appeared shortly after the sulrjeet had refused to give higher 
shocks when commanded by telephone. Althongh he had ex- 
hausted his power via telephone, the experimenter could fre- 
quently force further obedience when he reappi'ured in the 
laboratory. 

This series of experiments .showed that tin? phy.siea! prvsemT 
of an authority was ah important force contributing to the sub- 
ject’s obedience or defiance. Obedience to de.slructive commands 
was in some degree dependent on the proximal relations be- 
tween authority and subject, and any theory of olK*di(')u*e jnust 
take account of this fact.'* 

Experiment 8: Women as Subjects 

In the experiments described thus far the subjects were adult 
males. Forty women were also studied. They are of particular 
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theoretical interest becati.se of two general sets of findings in 
social psychology. First, in most tests of compliance, women are 
more yielding than men (Weiss, 1969; Feinberg, mimeo). And 
tints in the present slndy tliey miglit have been expected to show 
more oheditatce. On the other hand, women are thought to be less 
aggressive and mort; empathic titan men; thus their resistance to 
shocking the vic'tim would also he higher. In principle, the two 
factors ought to work in opposite directions. Th(? results are shown 
in Table 3, The level of obedience was virtually identical to the 
pt^rforitianet* of men;”' however, tlie level of conflict experienced 
by tint women was on tlie whole liigher than that felt by our 
male subjects.” 

There tvere many specifically feminine styles in handling the 
conflict. lit postexptnamental interviews women, far more fre- 
cpiently than men, related their experience to problems of rearing 
children. 

The wmnen were studied only in the role of teachers. It would 
be interesting to move them into other roles. As victims, they 
wonld most likely generate more disoliedience, for cultural norms 
militate against hurting women even more strongly than hurting 
men. (Similarly, if a child were placed in the victim’s role, dis- 
obedience would be much greater. ) 

It wonld be e.spe!eially interesting to place women in the posi- 
tion of authority. Here it is unclear how male subjects and other 
women would re,spond to her. There is less experience with women 
bos.ses; on the other hand many men may want to show their 
toughness before a woman experimenter, by carrying out her 
callous orders without emotion. The accounts of three female 
subjects are given in Chapter 7, 

Experiment 9: The Victim’s Limited Contract 

Some subjects rely on the idea of an implicit social contract in 
explaining their own obedience. They reasoned thus: they had 
contracted with the experimenter to relinquish some of their 
freedom in the pursuit of a commonly held value— advancement 
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of knowledge. Moreover, they perceived a system of double ron- 
sent to be at work: the victim also liad entered into the contract 
with the experimental authority and was not fri'c to renoimce his 
obligations unilaterally. Moreover, the argument goes, the victim 
had entered into the authority .system of tlu* e.spmimemter with- 
out placing any prior conditions on how he was to be treated. He 
must, therefore, accept the consequences <rf his own freely imule 
decision. However unpleasant tlie experience might be for him, 
contractual obligation.s must be honored. Society i,s built on this 
presupposition. 

This argument occurred with .suffieient fretpieney to justify an 
empirical test. The idea was to alter the vielim's nunle of entry 
into the experiment, so that he did not, by implication or other- 
wise, consent to be shocked against his will 

Only a minor alteration in the procedure was required to 
achieve this. It is to be recalled that both putative* subjects wcri* 
informed of the nature of the learning osperiment even lielore the 
learner was strapped into the electric chair and <*veu beiore tlu* 
first shock was administered. Following this, sulijects signed a 
general release form, which stated: 'Tn participating in this ex- 
perimental research of my own free will, I release Yale University 
and its employees from any legal claims arising from my participa- 
tion." 

Typically, this release was handled as a matter of routine, but 
in the present experiment, after the drawing i.s held and the exp(*ri- 
ment is outlined, the learner demurs. Hovering over tlie release 
form, pen in hand, he states that beean.se of bis Iu*art condition he 
can agree to be in the experiment only on tlu' <*(mdition that tlie 
experiment be halted on his demand. “I’ll agret* to In* in it, but 
only on condition that you let me out when I say so; tliat’s tlie 
only condition.” The experimenter, as well as the naive .snlijeet, 
clearly hear this precondition, and the experimeult*r grunts in a 
mildly positive manner. The learner signs tlie relekse and is 
strapped into the electric chair. The leanier has thn.s preth'fined 
the limits of his cooperation. The experiment proceeds. 

When the learner protests at 150 volts, the experimenter dis- 
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regards him and instniets the naive subject to go on, as he had 
done in all pre\ ions conditions. An element of Ijetruyal and patent 
injustice was tlius introdnced. The empirical <[vu>stion is whether 
it nnnh* a tlilit*rence. Or is the “contract” argument merely a 
philosophic isstie renmte from tlu‘ real forces at work in the 
situation? 

About a tinarter of the defiant sttbjects specifically raised the 
point that tlie victim hud attached conditions to his participation, 
and they usctl tins point as an argument for ilisobedience; 

Subject: "lie did say he wanted to be released if there was 
any trinible. ... I just can’t listen to any more of that regardless 
of wliat \ou say about tissue damagt*.” (Di.sobedient at level 1.8) 
Subject: “We sliould respect his wishes; he wants to be let 
out, so we liave to. You sai<l he could get out when he wanted to. 
I know I’d want to be let out when I wanted to be.” (Disobedient 
at level 10) 

Snlijcet; ”1 don’t want to go on, I can’t go on with this. It’s 
against my grain to inflict j)ain on somel>ody. This man may be in 
mortal danger as far as I’m concerned. ... I feel there is this, 
too, namely, the man agreed only if he would be permitted to 
leave and he signed with this understanding. I feel in all fairness 
to him we shouldn’t continue, his having signed it that way. . . 

( Disobedient at level 12) 

The majority of defiant subjects, however, did not make ex- 
plicit reference to the contract, though there is evidence in their 
heightened concern with the “legalities” of the experiment that 
they were aware of it. Consider the remarks of the following 
subject, a thirty-six-year-okl .salesman: 

Subject (195 volts administered): No, wait jicst a second. Wliat is the 
liability involved here? Legal liability, I’m speaking of. I don’t 
believe you do have the right to keep him in there if he doesn’t 
want to continue. 

Experimenter: Although the shocks may be painful, thei-e is no 
permanent tissue damage. 

SUBJECT! That i.sn’t the answer. If the man doesn’t want to go on, 
that’s his business. 

Exi’ERImenter: The experiment requires that you continue. 
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Subject: The experiment from Yale's viewpoint, Imt not from a legal 
angle or his viewpoint. And in this case, rm just as legally olili- 
gated a.s you are if any damage comes to the per.son. ... 

Subject (270 volts administered): No, I dtm't want any more of this. 
... I understand what you’re trying to do. hut I also understand 
his rights. 

{Subject breaks off.) 

These comments .shotild not ohscurt* t!ie over-all results of the 
experiment, which are shown in Table 3. 

These findings show that the .social eontruet doetrine i.s a 
feeble determinant of behavior. Sixteen of the 40 subjects eon« 
tinned to obey the experimenter to the end of (he bttanh disre- 
garding the contractual limitation the* vietiin had attached to hi.s 
participation. Thi.s is to be compared with tlu' 2t) .snbj<‘ets who 
continued to obey in the relevant control, condition 0. T’here i.s 
some increment in disolredience, Imt it eouhl <‘asily represent a 
chance variation. Subjects were aware of the iujustiee being dtme 
to the victim, but they allowed the experimenter to handle tlu* 
issue as he saw fit. 

Experiment 10: Institutional Context 

In psychophysics, animal learning, and other branehe.s of 
psychology, the fact that measures are obtained at one iu.stittttion 
rather than another is irrelevant to the intm'prelution of the find- 
ings, so long as the technical fueilitie.s for imnisureineul are 
adequate and the operations are carried out with eompeteue<^ 

But it cannot be as.sumed that this holds true for the prt'sent 
study. The effectiveness of the experimenter's eomtmmds may 
depend on the institutional context in which they sire issued. The 
experiments described thus far were conducted at Y'ale Univer- 
sity, an organization which most subjects r(‘gurded with re.sptict 
and sometimes awe. In postexperimental interview.s sevm-al par- 
ticipants remarked that the locale and sponsorship of the .study 
gave them confidence in the integrity, competence, and benign 
purposes of the personnel; many indicated that they would not 
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have shocked the learner if the experiments had lieen done 
elsewhere. 

The issue of background authority had to lie considered in 
interpreting the results that had been obtained thus far; more- 
over, it is highly relevant to any theory of liuman obedience. 
Consider how closely our compliance with the imperatives of 
others is tied to particular institutions and Itmales in our day-to- 
day activities. On request, we expose our tliroats to a man with a 
razor blade in the baihershop. })ut would not dtj so in a .shoe 
store; in the latter setting we willingly follow the clerk's retpn'st 
to stand in our stockinged feet, but resist the eoinmand in a bank. 
In the laboratory of a great university, subjects may t'omply with 
a set of commands that would be resisted if given elsewhere. One 
must always question the relationship of obedience to a persons 
sense of the context in which he is operatinpf. 

To explore the problem we moved our apparatits to an oflica* 
building in a nearby industrial city, Bridgeptnl, and replicated 
experimental conditions without any visible tie to tin* university. 

Bridgeport subjects were invited to the experiment through a 
mail circular similar to the one used in the Yale .study, with 
appropriate changes in letterhead, etc. As in the earlier .study, 
subjects were paid $4.50 for coming to the laboratory. Tin* same 
age and occupational distributions msed at Yale and tin* identical 
personnel were employed. 

The purpose in relocating in Bridgeport was to a.s.sure a com- 
plete dissociation from Yale, and in this regard we wert* fully 
successful. On the surface, the study appeared to In* eondueted 
by Research Associates of Bridgeport, an organiv'.ution of un- 
known character ( the title had been eoncoeted exclusively for use 
in this study). 

The experiments were conducted in a three-room ofBetJ suite 
in a somewhat rundown commercial building located in the 
downtown shopping area. The laboratory wa.s spar.sely furnished, 
though clean, and marginally respectable in appetiranee. Wfien 
subjects inquired about professional affiliations, they were in- 
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formed only that we were a private firm conducting research for 
industry. 

Some snbject.s di.splayed skeptici.sm concerning the motives of 
the Bridgeport experimenter. One man gave us a written account 
of the thoughts he experienced at the control board: 

. . . Should I (piit this damn test? Maybe he passed out? What dopes 
we were not to cheek up on this deal. IIow do we know that these 
guys are legit? No furniture, Irare walls, no telephone. We could of 
called the Police up or the Better Business Bureau. I learned a lesson 
tonight. How do I know that Mr. Williams [the experimenter] is telling 
the truth? ... I wish I knew how many volts a person could take 
before! lapsing into vmconsciousness. . . . 

Another subject stated: 

I questioned on my arrival my own judgment [about coming]. I had 
doubts as to the legitimacy of the operation and the conseque,nces of 
participation. I felt it was a heartless way to conduct memory or 
learning processes on human beings and certainly dangerous without 
the presence of a medical doctor. 

There was no noticeable reduction in tension for the Bridge- 
port subjects. And the subjects’ estimation of the amount of pain 
felt by the victim was slightly, though not significantly, higher 
than in the Yale study. 

A failure to obtain complete obedience in Bridgeport would 
indicate that the extreme compliance found in New Haven sub- 
jects was tied c’losely to the background authority of Yale Univer- 
sity; if a large proportion of the subjects remained fully obedient, 
very different conclusions wovdd be called for. 

As it turned out, the level of obedience in Bridgeport, al- 
though somewhat reduced, was not significantly lower than that 
obtained at Yale. A large proportion of the Bridgeport subjects 
were fully obedient to the experimenter’s commands (48 percent 
of the Bridgeport subjects delivered the maximum shock versus 
65 percent in the corresponding condition at Yale), as Table 3 
shows. 

How are these findings to be interpreted? It is possible that if 
commands of a potentially harmfid or destructive sort are to be 
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perceived as legitimate they must occur within some sort of insti- 
tutional structure. But it is clear from the study tlwt it need not 
be a particularly reputable or distinguished institution. The 
Bridgeport experiments were conducted by an unimpressive firm 
lacking any credentials. The lal)oratory was set up in a respect- 
able office building with its title listed in the building directory; 
otherwise there was no evidence of iH'nevolence or competwu'e. 
It is possible that the caU-^mj of institution, judged according to 
its professed function, rather than its qualitative posit itni within 
that category, wins our complianc'e. Persons de|)osit money in 
elegant, but also in secdy-looking hunks, without giving mueh 
thought to the differences in seonrily they offer. Similirly, our 
subjects may consider one laboratory to be as eompetimt us 
another, so long as it is a scientific lalwratory. 

It would he valuable to pursue the investigation in eont<'xts 
that go even further than the Bridgeport study in dcjiying insti- 
tutional support to the experimenter. It is possilde that lieyond a 
certain point obedience would disappear completely. But that 
point was not reached in the Bridgeport office: almost half the 
subjects obeyed the experimenter fully. 

Experiment 11 : Subject Free to Choose Shock Level 

In the experiments described thus far the .sul)|eet has acted in 
response to command, and we have a.s‘sumecl that the comtnund is 
the effective cause of his action. But this a)nclu.sion is not war- 
ranted vintil we have performed a vital experimtmtal etmtrol. For 
it is possible that the command is superfluou.s, that it .simply 
corresponds to what the subject would do on his own. 

Indeed, one theoretical interpretation of the I)eluivi(jr holds 
that men harbor deeply aggressive irrstincts continmdly pressing 
for expression and that the experiment provides institutional 
justification for the release of these impulses. According to this 
view, if a person is placed in a situation where ht; has comph'te 
power over another individual, whom he may punish as much as 
he likes, all that is sadistic and bestial in man comes to the fore. 
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The imptil.se to shock the victim is seen to flow from the potent 
aggressive tendencies, which are part of the motivational life of 
the individual, and the experiment, because it provides social 
legitimation, simply opens the door to their expression. 

It becomes vital, therefore, to compare the subjects’ perfor- 
mani'e when they are under orders and when they are allowed to 
choose the shock levels. 



The procedure was identical to that used in Experiment 5 
except that the teacher was told that he was free to select any 
shock level on any of the trials. ( The experimenter took pains to 
point out that the teacher could use the highest levels on the 
generator, the lowest, airy in between, or any combination of 
levels.) Each subject proceeded for thirty critical trials. The 
learner’s protests were coordinated to standard shock levels, his 
first grunt coming at shock level 5, his first vehement protest at 
level 10. The results of the experiment are shown in Table 3. 
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The average (mean) shocks vised across the thirty critical 
trials are shown in Figure 11, with an over-all average of 3.6. ( It 
is to be recalled that the victim indicated no signs of vlisv'oinfort 
at all until shock level 5.) We may also consider the maximum 
shock delivered by each subject ((‘ven if he n.sed it only om'c and 
at any point in his performance). Three subject.s limited their 
shocks to the very lowest on the board, 28 went no higher than 
the first indication of discomfort, and 38 ditl not go beyond the 
point where the learner vehemetvtly protested (shock level 16). 
Two subjects provided the exception, administering tlie 25th and 
the 30th .shock levels. But the over-all re.sult was that tlie great 
majority of subjects delivered the very lowest shot'ks to tint victim 
when the choice was left up to them. 

We must always keep this result in mind in interpreting the 
meaning of these experiments. It is not enough to say that the 
situation provided a setting in wliich it was a(‘et‘ptable for the 
subject to hurt another person. This setting rv'inaiiu'd the .same in 
the present experiment, and, l)y and large, suhjv'cts vverv* not 
inclined to have the victim suffer. Insofar as tlu! esjveriments tvdl 
us something about human nature, thv' revelation on how men aet 
toward others when they are on their own is here. Whate\-er leads 
to shocking the victim at the highest level euimot he explained by 
autonomously generated aggression hut needs to he explaiiuHl l>y 
the transformation of behavior that eomes about tlirough ohetli- 
ence to orders. 
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Individuals Confront Authority II 


Let us now consider tlie performance of several subjects who 
participated in the variations just described. 

Fred Prozi, Unemployed (in Experiment 5) 

The subject is about fifty years old, dressed in a jacket but no 
tie; he has a good-natured, if slightly dissolute, appearance. He 
employs working-class grammar and strikes one as a rather ordi- 
irary fellow. 

He begins the experiment calmly but becomes increasingly 
tense as the experiment proceeds. After administering the 180- 
volt shock, he pivots around in his chair and, .shaking his head, 
addresses the experimenter in agitated tones: 

Subject: I can’t stand it. I'm not going to kill that man in there. You 
hear him hollering? 

Expekimentek: As I told you before, the shocks may be painful, but— 
Subjb;ct: But he’s hollering. He can’t stand it. What’s going to happen 
to him? 

ISxpisRiMENTCR (his voice is patient, matter-of-fact)-. The experiment 
requires that you continue, Teacher. 

Subject: Aaah, but, unh, I’m not going to get that man sick in there 
. . . know what I mean? 

Experimenter: Whether the learner likes it or not, we must go on, 
through all the word pairs. 
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Subject; I refuse to take the responsibility. He’s in there hollering! 

Experimenter; It’s absolutely essential that you contiime, Teacher. 

Subject (indicating the ummd questions) : There's too many left here; 
I mean, Geez, if he gets them wrong, there’s too many of tln'in 
left. I mean who’s going to take the responsibility if anythijig 
happens to that gentleman? 

Experimenter; I’m responsililc for anything that happens to him. Con- 
tinue, please. 

Subject; All right. (Consults list of words) The ru'xt om''s "Slow- 
walk, truck, dance, music.” Answer, please, (A Imzzing sound 
indicates the learner has signaled his answer. ) Wrong. A Inmdred 
and ninety-five volts. “Dance.” 

Learner (yelling)-. Let me out of here. My heart’s bothering me! 
( Teacher looks at experimenter . ) 

Experimenter; Continue, please. 

Learner (screaming) -. Let me out of here, you have no riglit to kee]) 
me here. Let me out of here, let me out. my ht'art's bothering me. 
let me out! { Subject shakes head, pats the tahk; nervou.shj. ) 

Subject; You see, he’s hollering. Hear that? Gee. I don’t know. 

Experimenter; The experiment requires . . . 

Subject (interrupting): I know it does, sir, but I mean— hunh! He 
don’t know what he’s getting in for. He’s up to 195 volts! { Exper- 
iment continues, through 210 volts, 225 volts, 240 volts, 255 volts, 
270 volts, at which point the teacher, w'ith evident relief, runs out 
of word-pair questions.) 

Experimenter; You’ll have to go back to the beginning of that page 
and go through them again until he’s learned them all eorreetly. 

Subject; Aw, no. I’m not going to kill that man. You mean I’ve got 
to keep going up with the scale? No sir. He’s hollering in tliere. 
I’m not going to give him 450 volts. 

Experimenter; The experiment requires that you go on. 

Subject; I know it does, but that man is holhulng in tliere, sir. 

Experimenter (same nuitter-of-fact tone); As I .said before, altliough 
the shocks may be painful . . . 

Subject (interrupting): Awwww. He-he— he’s yelling in tluw. 

Experimenter; Start with “Blue,” please, at the "top of the page. Con- 
tinue, please, Teacher. Just go ahead. 

Subject (concentrating intently on list of words in front of him, as if 
to shut everything eke out): “Blue-boy, girl, giuss, hat.” (Buzz 
indicates anstoer.) Correct, “Night-day, sky, job. chair.” (Buzz) 
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Wrutig. Tilt' aiiswen is Two liimdrctl and idglityTivo volts. 

Leahni ii ; C Ihludiliordihh! 

EKrEai\,iKN’ti-in ( *outiniit% ploaso. 

SttnitAT; "Fat main ladv, tuh, niH'k/’ Answer, {dease, (Buzz) Wrong. 

11ir answt‘r is "iii'cT/’ Tliroi* hnndreti volts, 
iMAUKmi Ohhh. I al>solnh;'Iy nd'nse to answer any more. (Sliauting 
mHv) lad: im^ onl ol' hm'is Yon eanY hold me Get 

im* onf, (ad me out ot— here, 

Exi’i inAiKxii u; C anitinne, next word is "(dreen,'' please, 

StnyiKctr: "Ctreem-gixiss, hat, ink, ap|ded ( Notliing Imppeiis. No answer- 
ing Im//. |usl gloomy sileuee,,) 

Smijran-: I don’t think !h» is going to answer, 

FxeKmxn:Nii<a,' If lla* learner doesn’t answer in a reasonalde time, 
uhont lour or li\e seconds, considcn* tlie unswm* wrong. And follow 
tlu* samt* proeednrtxs yott have been doing for wrong arrswens. 
Say, “WrongT tell him the number of volts, give liim the punish- 
ment, reiul him the correct answiix Continue, please. 

StiBjKcrr: "Greiar grass, liat, ink, applet Answer, please, {More 

MIenre, Hul^jert jmt Mts there.) 

Exi‘khimeni'Kh: (Jo on with the procedure, please, leachar, 

SimjKcrr; 1'hree hundn‘d and fifteen volts. Tine answer is ‘Ink/’ 
Ij-wnNuan Ohh, Ooohh, 

StmjECT (refieoed to fimr response); Next one . , , 
liEAENEin I absoluhdy refuse to answer, 

StinjKcna You got to, You get a sliock if you don’t answer. {Experunent 
eontinues nnfh Uwner refusing to amtoer, muh finally, failing even 
to grunt or groan. At 375 volts, the subject stands up, ) 

SuiijECT: I think soiiudhings happc^ned to that fellow in there, I don’t 
get no answer. He was hollering at less voltage, Can’t you check 
in and see if he s all right, pleasa? 

EKCEmMENTHH (xcUh satuB detached calm)i Not once wave started. 
Plea.se continue, 'reuchar. 

StiBjKcr {sits down, sighs deeply): ‘TJool— day, shade, water, paint.” 

Answer, please. Are you all riglit in there? Are you all right? 
Ez^Bmumrm: Please continue, Teacher, Continue, please. {Subject 
ptMhes lever , ) 

Subject {swiveling around in his chair) : Soniothing’s happened to that 
man in there. {Swiveling back) Next one. ‘‘Low—dollar, necklace, 
moon, paint/’ {Turning around again) Something’s happened to 
that man in there. You better check in on him, sir, He won’t 
answer or nothing. 
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Experimenter: Continue. Go on, please. 

Subject: You accept all rc-sponsibilityi* 

Experimenter: The re.sponsil)ility is mine. Correct. Please go on. 
{Subject feturm to hin list, starts running through tvords as rapklltj 
as he can read them, works through to 450 oolts. ) 

Subject; That’s that. 

Experimentor: Continue u.sing tlie 450-volt .switch for each wrong 
answer. Continue, please. 

Subject: But I don’t get no anything! 

Experiment!®: Please continue. The next word is "white." 

Subject: Don’t you think you should look in on him, please? 
Exi’Erimenter: Not once we’ve started the expi'rinu’nt. 

Subject: But what if something ha.S' happiaied to tlie man? 
Experimenter; The expc'rinient rc'tjuires that you continue. Go on, 
please. 

Subject; Don’t the man’s health mean anything? 

Experimenter; Whether the learner likes it or not . . . 

Subject: What if he’s dead in there? (Gestures toward the roam with 
the electric chair.) I mean, he told me he caji’t .stand the shock, 
sir. I don’t mean to be rude, but I think you should look in on him. 
All you have to do i.s look in on him. All you liave to do is look in 
the door. I don’t get no answer, no noisi*. Something might have 
happened to the gentleman in there, sir. 

Experimenter; We must continue. Go on, please. 

Subject: You mean keep giving him what? Four-hundred fifty volts, 
what he’s got now? 

Experimenter: That’s correct. Continue. The next word is "white.” 
Subject ( now at a furious pace ) : “White-cloud, horse, rock, liouse.” 
Answer, please. The answer is “horse.” Four-hundred and fifty 
volts. (Administers shock.) Next word, “Bag— paint, music, clown, 
girl.” The answer is “paint.” Four-hundred and fifty volts. (Afl- 
ministers shock.) Next word is “Short—.sentcTice, movie . . 
Experimenter: Excuse me, Teacher. We'll have to di.seontinue the 
experiment. 

The subject’s performance more or less speaks for itself, hut 
we may note a few points. First, despite his mimerons, agitated 
objections, his continuous and persistent dissent, he continues to 
administer the shocks as ordered by the experimenter. Tliere is, 
thus, a dissociation between words and action. Second, by no 
stretch of the imagination can it be said that this man wanted to 
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administer shocks to the learner. To the contrary, it was a painful 
act for him, one which came about because of his relationship to 
the experimenter. Third, we note that “responsibility” is an issue 
important to the subject, and it is only when the experimenter 
explicitly accepts responsibility that, after several seconds of 
hesitation, the subject is able to continue. Finally, the language 
employed by the participant is revealing. Despite the consider- 
able tension of the situation, a tone of courtesy and deference is 
meticulously maintained. The subject’s objections strike us as 
inordinately weak and inappropriate in view of the events in 
which he is immersed. He thinks he is killing someone, yet he 
uses the language of the tea table. 

Karen Dontz, Nurse (in Experiment 8) 

Karen Dontz describes herself as a forty-year-old housewife 
who for the past six years has worked part time as a registered 
nurse. Her husband is a plumber. She is Catholic and her mother 
was born in Czechoslovakia. Mrs. Dontz has an unusually casual, 
slow-paced way of speaking, and her tone expresses constant 
humility; it is as if every assertion carries the emotional message: 
“I’m just a very ordinary person, don’t expect a lot from me.” 
Physically, she resembles Shirley Booth in the film Come Back, 
Little Sheba. 

Throughout the experiment she is nervous. 

At 225 volts, she turns to the experimenter, stating in a highly 
tentative voice designed not to offend, “I hesitate to press these.” 

When he instructs her to follow the procedure, she does so 
without further comment. But before administering the 345-volt 
shock, she points to the label, danger on the shock generator. 

The experimenter remarks that although the shocks are pain- 
ful they cause no permanent tissue damage. She accepts the 
experimenter’s comment saying, “I’ll continue, providing it’s not 
dangerous.” She sits on the edge of her seat, but her voice remains 
casual when reading the word pairs. When no sound is heard 
from the learner, she queries, “Do I go right to the end, sir? I hope 
there’s nothing wrong with him there.” 
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She begins to mumble to herself inauclibly. When the experi- 
menter instructs her to continue using the 450-volt switch, she 
says in tones that are both concerned but exceedingly humltle, 
“What if there’s something wrong with the man, sir?” 

But she proceeds. 

In the interview she is very slow in her responses, and even 
after she is told that the learner received no shocks, she still 
considers the experiment to be one of the effect of punishmeut on 
learning. She emphasizes that she did what the experimenter told 
her to do and seems satisfied with her own compliance. She states 
she was nervous because she knows that 210 volts (sic) is house- 
hold current and “most people can be electrocuted witli that.” 
She emphasizes she was more nervous here than in the hospital 
because “in the hospital I know what rights I have; here, I didn’t 
know.” 

Interviewee; Did you think of stopping at one time? 

Mrs. Dontz (in a lackadaisical tone)-. He said, “Go ahead." I did. I 
said to him, “I don’t think I should go on any further.” He; said, 
“Go on with the experiment.” 

Interviewer: Is there anything Mr. Wallace (the learner) could have 
said that would have caused you to stop the e.xperiment? 

Mrs. Dontz: I don’t tliink so. 

Mrs. Dontz points out that in a hospital nurses have a right to 
question a doctor’s orders if they appear to be harmful to the 
patient.’' 

“If I question the dose of a drug, I can ask the doctor three 
times: 'Is this the order you want? Is this the order you want? 
And, if he keeps on saying ‘Go ahead,’ and 1 know this is above 
the average dose, I may call his attention to the fact that it’s too 
much. It’s not that you are better than he is, Init you can say, ‘Did 
you want her to have so much, doctor,’ and then you njpeat it. 
Then you still have the right to bring the question up to the 
supervisor.” 

In the experiment, she “questioned” the voltage levels but was 
fully satisfied with the answers provided by the experimenter. 
Note that her most extreme response to the doctor’s authority is 
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to refer the issue to a supervisor. Moreover, it is clear that Mrs. 
Dontz is rovxtinely reviewing a hospital rulebook procedure, 
rather than describing her personal inclinations. 

Intciwiewer: Have you ever had occasion to do that in the hospital? 
Mrs. Dontz: Yes, I had. 

Interviewer: Often? 

Mrs. Dontz: No, very, very rarely. In fact, I’ve been working now 
the past six years. I think one time I just questioned the dosage. 
Interviewer: How did the screams sound to you? Did they sound 
real? 

Mrs. Dontz: Oh, yes! I was really concerned with the man in there. 
Worried he had a heart attack. He said he had a bad heart. Yes, 

I know that’s a possibility. 

Mrs. Dontz is an unassuming person, of benign disposition, 
whose manner is that of a worn-out housewife. She does not 
argue. She carries out her hospital duties reliably and with a 
minimum of fuss. She possesses a soft manner from which her 
patients and the staff physicians benefit. Her relationship with 
authority is not problematical. For she has chosen to work in the 
nurturant environment of a hospital, in which there is congruence 
between her benign nature and the demands made on her by 
authority. 

At the conclusion of the inverview, Mrs. Dontz perks up, and 
inquires, “May I ask you, did any of the men go through and 
follow the 450 volts?” 

The interviewer says he would be interested in her opinion on 
the matter. She replies, "No, I don’t think men would comply.” 

Elinor Rosenblum, Housewife (in Experiment 8) 

Mrs. Rosenblum takes pleasure in describing her background: 
she graduated from the University of Wisconsin more than 
twenty years ago, and her husband, a film distributor, attended 
Dartmouth. She does volunteer work with juvenile delinquents 
once a week and has been active in the local Girl Scout organiza- 
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tion and the PTA. She is fluent and garrulous and projects herself 
strongly, with many references to her social achievements. She 
displays a pleasant though excessively talkative charm. 

At the beginning of the experiment she claims to know noth- 
ing about electricity and is wary of the sample shock. In currying 
out her task, she attempts to project an image of competence and 
social grace but is soon swept up in the experimental conflict. Sire 
maintains a pretentiously correct, almcjst authoritative tone in 
reading the word pairs to the learner, whic:h contrast with the 
weak, girlish comments she directs to the experimenttn-. She 
expresses increasing concern as she moves np the voltage .scale. At 
270 volts she signals the correct answer to the learner by empha- 
sizing it vocally. While continuing to read the word pairs with a 
show of outward strength, she mutters in a tone of helplessncs.s to 
the experimenter, “Must I go on? Oh, I’m worried aboiit him. 
Axe we going all the way up there {pointing to the higher end of 
the generator)? Can’t we stop? I’m .shaking. I’m sliaking. Do I 
have to go up there?” 

She regains her composure temporarily but then cannot pre- 
vent periodic outbursts of distress. She mutters to herself, “I’m 
shaking here,” yet her communication with the learner continues 
in the same officious tone. It is almost as if she were two w'omen, 
one giving a competent public performance, and tlu? other an 
iimer, distressed woman unable to refrain from anxious utter- 
ances. She proceeds to the end of the board, administering the 
450-volt shock three times. In the interview she .says the .shocks 
administered to the learner were extremely painful. When the 
experimenter asks her, “What is the highest .shock yon would be 
willing to take as a sample?” she replies indignantly, “Fifte(*n 
volts. I don’t even think it’s necessary. B’ifteen, if I were to get 
any, and I wouldn’t even want that. I don’t think it’.s nece.s.sary.” 

Intouviewer: Were you tense or nervou-s? 

Mbs. Rosenblum: Extremely. 

Interviewer; Do you remember when you were most tense or nervou.s? 
Mrs. Rosenblum: When he .started screaming, "Let me out of here.” 

How can I inflict punishment on a person like that? I was shaking. 
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I didn’t even know what I was reading. I’m still shaking. I’m 
nervous because I was hurting him.” 

She was nervous not because the man was being hurt but 
because she was performing the action. Similarly, while adminis- 
tering shock, she asserts her own distress to be the main reason 
for terminating the experiment. A self-centered quality permeates 
her remarks. 

She spontaneously offers the following account of her volun- 
teer work, recounted with enormous zest: 

Mas. Rosenblum: I work at Parrel High School, with dropouts. They 
ai-e all more or less leather-jacket guys. They’re my boys. I’m 
trying to teach them to stay in school, and further their study 
. . . but I don’t do it with punishment, I do it with attention and 
with love. As a matter of fact, they regard it as a privilege at this 
point to go with me. Whereas at the beginning they just did it 
to get away from school and to have a cigarette. But they don’t 
do it any more. I’ve gotten everything from them through love 
and kindne.ss. But never through punishment. 

Interviewer; Wliat do you teach them? 

Mrs. Rosenblum: Well, first of all, I teach them manners. That’s the 
first thing I had to do; teach them respect for people, respect for 
older people, respect for girls their age, respect for society. 'This 
is the first thing I had to do before I could teach them anything 
else. Then I could teach them to make something of themselves, 
and go after so-called luxuries. 

The impoidance she attaches to respect for society is not 
unrelated to her own submissive manner of relating to the experi- 
menter. And a conventional outlook permeates her thinking. 

Her dialogue is filled with feminine references: 

I have gotten so much through love, and I have a wonderful 
daughter. She’s fifteen, and she’s National Honor Society: a blight 
girl. And a wonderful child. But all through love, not through punish- 
ment. Oh God, nol 

The worst thing you can do is . . . with punishment. The only 
time punishment is good is with an infant. 

Interviewer: What did you think of the experiment? 

Mrs. Rosenblum {She does not allow the question to change her 
former train of thought) : I don’t believe you’ll get anything from 
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punishment; only with an infant where they have no mind. Wlien 
my daughter wa.s little I punished her for three things. As a matter 
of fact, I let her punish herself. I let lu!r touch a hot stovr*. She 
burned herself and .she never touched it again. 

Intervieweb: Let me tell you a little alrout the experiment. First, Mr, 
Wallace did not receive any shocks. 

Mrs. Rosenblum: You’re kidding! He didn't get what I got. (She 
squeak) I can’t beliem this. You mean to say this was all in his 
mind! 

Experimenter: Oh no, he is an employee ol Yale, an actor, 

Mrs. Rosenblum; Every time I pre.ssed the button, I died. Did you 
see me shaking. I was just dying here to think that I was ad- 
ministering shocks to this poor man. 

{ The learner is brought in. She turns to him. ) 

Mrs. Rosenblum: You’re an actor, boy. You’rt* marvelous! Oh, my 
God, what he [the experimenter] did to me. I’m e.xhausted. I 
didn’t want to go on with it. You don’t know what I went through 
here. A person like me hurting you, my God, I didn’t want to do 
it to you. Forgive me, please. I can’t get over this. My face is beet 
red. I wouldn’t hurt a fly. I’m working with boys, trying to teach 
them, and I’m getting such marvelous results, without {Hmishment, 
I said to myself at the beginning, I don’t ft'cl yarn'll get anything 
by inflicting punishment. 

We note, however, recalling how .she allowed her datighter to 
touch the hot stove, that she is not again.st pmii.shr«ent per se but 
only against her active infliction of it. If it just “happeu.s,” it is 
acceptable. 

She confides to the learner, “A.s a matter of fact I tried to pitsh 
the switch down very lightly. Did you hear me strcssinf> the 
word. I was hoping that you would hear me. 

Interviewer: Isn’t this similar to what a nurse has to do, if a doctor 
instructs her to administer a needle? 

Mrs. Rosenblum: I’m the most marvelous pejvson in an enuTgruev. 
I will do whatever has to be done regardltsss of who I hurt. Astcl 
I don’t shake. But I will do it without thinking. I wtm’t even 
hesitate. 

'This more or less parallels her behavior in the laboratory. 
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Mrs. Rosenblum: I kept saying, “For what reason am I hurting this 
poor man?” 

iNTEinaEWER: Why did you go on? 

Mbs. Rosenblum: It is an experiment. Fm here for a reason. So I had 
to do it. You said so. I didn't want to. Fm very interested in this 
. . . this whole project. May I ask you something? Do you have 
a inornent? How do other people react? 

Exbebimenteb: How do you think? 

Mbs. Rosenblum: Well, I tell you. The choice of me as a woman 
doing this . . . you certainly picked a pip. In my volunteer work, 
there arcm't many women who will do what I do. . , . Fm unu- 
sual; Fm softhearted, I'm a softy. I don’t know how I as a woman 
stand in relation to the other women; they’re a little harder than 
I am. I don't tlnink they care too much. 

I was tempted so much to stop and to say: “Look Fm not going 
to do it anymore. Sorry. Fm not going to do it." I kept saying 
that to myself, “Sorry, I'm just not going to do it." Then he kept 
quiet. And I thought maybe he's in shock, because he said he 
had a heart condition. But I knew you wouldn't let anything 
happen to him. So I went on witli it, mtich against my will. I was 
going tlirough hell. ... I don't think others would be as nervous 
as I, ... I don't think they would care too much. With the way 
they are with their children I don’t think they really care too 
much about other people. 

She construes her expressions of tension purely as a sign of 
virtue: she was nervous because she eared about the victim. She 
insists on talking about herself. The experimenter listens pa- 
tiently, 

Mbs. Rosenblum: I sometimes say to myself, “Why don't you take a job 
as president of Woman's Assembly, and get acclaim, honor, news- 
papers, pre.stige enough to burn, instead of working with my 
leather-jacketed guys with absolutely no publicity?" Doing it once 
a week. This is the story of my life; I was a scout mother for 
five years. It ended with thirty girls in my troop and everyone 
begging to get into it. But I couldn't because there's a limit. I'm 
much relieved now, Fm one for science; this is what I wanted to 
study, anyway. Fm trying to get my daughter to go into it. Fm 
veiy glad I did this; see how relaxed I am now? 
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The interview was continued until Mrs. Rosenbhun seemed 
sufiBciently calm to be dischtirged from the laboratory. 

Mrs. Rosenblum i,s a per.sou wliose p.syeliie life lacks integra- 
tion. She has not been able to find life ptirposes consistent with 
her needs for esteem and success. Ht'r goals, thinking, ami emo- 
tions are fragmented. She ettrried out Iut experimental role as 
teacher showing great outward conviction, wliile at tlie same 
time she displayed another side of herself to the esperinamter. 
behaving meekly and sulniiissively. 

It is not surprising that sire failed to mobili/.e the ps)a>hic 
resources needed to translate her compa,ssion for the learner into 
the disobedient act. Her feelings, goals, and thoughts were too 
diverse and unintegrated. 

All evidence indicates that ut the time of her performanee .slie 
believed the learner was being sliocked. Rut it is not tliifieult f«)r a 
woman of hysterical tendencies to adjust her thinking in a man- 
ner consistent with a positive self-image. In a (jnestionnuire 
returned to ns a few months later, she states that during the 
experiment her “mature and wcsll-edueated brain" had not be- 
lieved the learner was getting shoeks, Through a post-fueto ad- 
justment of thought, she protects her elu'rislied— if unrealistie— 
picture of her own nature. 

Gretchen Brandt, Medical Technician (in Experiment 8) 

The subject is an attractive thirty-one-y<*ar"old medical tecli- 
nician who works at the University Medical .Sehool. .Sl«' had 
emigrated from Germany five year.s Irefore nntl speaks with a 
thick German accent. 

On several occasions, when the learner eompluins, slie turns lt> 
the experimenter coolly and intpiires, ‘•Shall I eoiitinue?” She 
promptly returns to her ta.sk when the experimenter asks h<'r to 
do so. At the admini,stration of 210 volts, slu- turns to the c'xperi- 
menter, remarking firmly, “Well, I’m .sorry, I don't think we 
should continue.” 
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Experimenter: The experiment requires that you go on until he has 
learned all the word pairs correctly. 

Gretchen; He has a heart condition, I’m sorry. He told you that 
before. 

Experimenter: The shocks may be painful but they are not dangerous. 
Gretchen: Well, I’m sorry, I think when shocks continue like this, 
they are dangerous. You ask him if he wants to get out. It’s his 
free will. 

Experimenter: It is absolutely essential that we continue. . . . 
Gretchen: I like you to ask him. We came here of our free will. 
If he wants to continue I'll go ahead. He told you he had a heart 
condition. I’m sorry. I don’t want to be responsible for anything 
happening to him. I wouldn’t like it for me either. 

Experimenter: You have no other choice. 

Gretchen: I think we here are on our own free will. I don’t want to 
be responsible if he has a heart condition if anything happens to 
him. Please understand that. 

She refuses to go further and the experiment is terminated. 

The woman is firm and resolute throughout. She indicates in 
the interview that she was in no way tense or nervous, and this 
corresponds to her controlled appearance throughout. She feels 
that the last shock she administered to the learner was extremely 
painful and reiterates that she “did not want to be responsible for 
any harm to him.” She listens to the experimenter’s explanation in 
an interested fashion, expresses surprise that the learner was not 
being shocked, and indicates she will accept only 45 volts as a 
maximum sample shock. 

The woman’s straightforward, courteous behavior in the ex- 
periment, lack of tension, and total control of her own action 
seems to make disobedience a simple and rational deed. Her 
behavior is the very embodiment of what I had initially envi- 
sioned would be true for almost all subjects. 

Ironically, Gretchen Brandt grew to adolescence in Hitler’s 
Germany and was for the great part of her youth exposed to Nazi 
propaganda. When asked about the possible influence of her 
background, she remarks slowly, “Perhaps we have seen too much 
pain.” 
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Pasqual Gino, Water Inspector (in Experiment 7) 

Pasqual Gino is a forty-threo-year-old water inspeettn- who 
was born in the United States of Italian parents. He took part in 
the variation in which the experimenter, having given the sul)|eet 
and victim instructions, departs from the laboratory and leaves 
his telephone mnnber. Thus, the snbjeet is lelt alone with tlie 
victim in the laboratory, but is free to radl the e.xperimentt'r if 
problems arise. Mr. Gino telephones the esperimtmter on several 
occasions. After administering 1.50 volts’ shock, he calls to say, 
“Professor, this gentleman is complaining. He wants to gi*t ottt. 
He does not want to take it no more, ... 1 }nst gave liim l.'HO 
volts and he said, ‘That’s it!”’ 

The experimenter instructs the snbjeet by teleplmne to con- 
tinue, and Mr. Gino does so. 

He remains alone in the experimental room, dutifully carrying 
out the instructions; meanwhile the victim protests .strenuously. 
At the 300-volt level, when the victim refuses to provide answers, 
Mr. Gino telephones the experimenter again and once more the 
experimenter tells him to go on, saying that the absence of an 
answer is to be treated as a wrong answer. 

“You want me to go right to the end of the board on the 
voltage? Uh huh, and when I get to the end, wliat do I do?” 

After 330 volts, no further utterance is heard from the victim, 
either in protest or pain. Concerned, Mr, Gino again telephones: 

“Professor, I don’t hear any noise in there' now at all. rm up to 
330 volts. I don’t hear any whimper or anything and I'm kind of 
leery about this thing. Do you think .something happened t(j the 
gentleman?” 

The experimenter asserts that though the shocks may be pain- 
ful, there is no permanent tissue damage. The subject again 
returns to his task, alone in the laboratory room. After he ad- 
ministers the 450-volt level, he calls the experimenter, again 
reminding him that no sound is emanating from the learner. 

In time, the experimenter returns to the laboratory and in- 
forms Mr. Gino that the learner is nnharmed. In the interview, 
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when asked about the degree of tension he felt, he answered: “I 
was more nervous for the other gentleman thim I was for myself. 

. . . I was more nervous for him. I was nervous because you were 
not here. If you were here I wouldn’t have lieen nervous at all. I 
mean, if that man should have passed out with me giving him 
these things, these shocks—well. I’d feel that I’m responsible on 
account of me— giving these shocks.” 

The subject accepts responsibility in a general philosophic 
way but only feels that the situation seemed to focus responsibil- 
ity on him because he was alone with the learner. He goes on; 
“(If you had been here) you’d say, ‘Let’s stop it’ or ‘Let’s continue’ 
or something. You know better than I. You’re the professor. I’m 
not. . . . But, on the other hand, I got to say that the last I know 
of him was around 255 volts and that was the last he com- 
plained.” (The subject then mimics the complaints of the 
learner. ) 

Several months after his performance in the experiment, Mr. 
Gino took part in a group discussion of his experience. In retro- 
spect, he considered the experiment “terrific.” “I was fascinated 
with it [and] . . . that night I went to a party; I have a couple 
of sisters-in-law that are nurses, you know, and they were fasci- 
nated with it, too. . . . I’m telling you it’s something I’ll never 
forget as long as I live.” 

The experiment, even months after, seemed never to have 
raised in him the question of whether or not he should have 
considered disobeying the instructions to continue giving shocks. 

“. . . I had about eight more levels to pull and he [the 
learner] was really hysterical in there and he was going to get the 
police, and what not. So I called the professor three times. And 
the third time he said, ‘Just continue,’ so I give him the next jolt. 
And then I don’t hear no more answer from him, not a whimper 
or anything. I said, ‘Good God, he’s dead; well, here we go, we’ll 
finish him. And I just continued all the way through to 450 volts.” 

Mr. Gino does not object to taking the orders, although he 
suggests he would have been more comfortable if the instructor 
had been present in the laboratory with him. When asked if he 
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had been bothered or disturbed because of giving the shocks, he 
said, “No ... I figured: well, thi.s is an experiment, and Yale 
knows what’s going on, and if they thitik it's all right, well, it’s all 
right with me. They know more than I do. . . . I’ll go thixmgh 
with anything they tell me to do. . . . ' He then explains: 

“This is all based on a man’s principle in life, and how^ he was 
brought up and what goals he sets in life. How he wants t(} carry 
on things. I know that when 1 was in the serviee, {If 1 was told] 
‘You go over the hill, and we’re going to attat'k,’ we attaek. If the 
lieutenant says, ‘We’re going to go on tlie firing range, you’re 
going to crawl on yonr gnt,’ you’re going to crawl on your gttf. 
And if you come across a snake, which Tve seen a lot of f(tllows 
come across, copperheads, and guys were told not to get tip, and 
they got up. And they got killed. So I think it'.s all based on the 
way a man was brought up in his background.” 

In his story, although the copperheads were a real danger, 
and caused an instinctive reaction to stand, to do this violated the 
lieutenant’s order to hug the ground. And in the end tho.se who 
disobeyed were destroyed. Obedience, even in the faee of trying 
circumstances, is the most reliable assurance of survival. At the 
close of the discussion, Mr. Gino summari?.e.s his reaction to his 
own performance. 

“Well, I faithfully believed the man was dead until we opened 
the door. When I saw him, I .said, 'Great, this is great.’ But it 
didn’t bother me even to find that he was dead. I did a job.” 

He reports that he was not disturbed by the experiment in the 
months just after it but was curious about it. When he reeeivi'd 
the final report, he relates telling his wife, "I believe I conducted 
myself behaving and obediently, and carried on in.structions as I 
always do. So I said to my wife, ‘Well here we are. And 1 think I 
did a good job.’ She said, ‘Suppose the man was dead?’ ” 

Mr. Gino replied, “So he’s dead. I did my job!” 


H A T H R 


8 

Role Permutations 


Thus far we have observed the subject’s response to a situa- 
tion which has been altered in roughly mechanical ways but 
whose basic structure has been retained intact. To be sure, 
varying the distance between subject and victim has important 
psychological effects, but a more far-reaching decomposition of 
the situation is necessary if the roots of this social behavior are to 
be examined. Such a treatment will require not only movement of 
the victim from this side of the laboratory floor to that but also 
must proceed from an analysis of essential components, then seek 
their recombination in an altered situational chemistry. 

Within the experimental setting, we find the three elements: 
position, status, and action. Position indicates whether the person 
prescribes, administers, or receives the shock. This is concep- 
tually separable from the role of experimenter or subject, as we 
shall see. Stofus— treated as a two-valued attribute in this study 
—refers to whether the person is presented as an authority or an 
ordinary man. Action refers to the conduct of the person in each 
of the three positions, and more specifically to whether he advo- 
cates or opposes shocking the victim. 

In the experiments reported thus far, all relations among these 
elements have remained invariant. Action, for example, has al- 
ways been linked to a particular status. Thus, the person who 
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received the shock has always been an ordinary man ( as opposed 
to an authority), and his at-tion has invtiriaidy Imen to protest tlie 
shock. 

As long as the invariant relations amottg position, miion, and 
status are retained, we cannot answer certiiin iuntltimenta! tpies* 
tions. For example, is the snliject respiuulitig principally Itt the 
content of the command to .shock or to tlic status ttf the person 
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who issues it? Is it what is said or who .suy.s it that hirgely deter- 
mines his actions? 


Experiment 12: Learner Demands to Be Shocked 

Let us begin with a reversal of imperutive.s between experi- 
menter and victim : 

Until now, the experimenter has always told the subject to go 
on with the shocks and the learner has always prtite'sted. It» tlie 
first role permutation this will be reversed. It is the learmn* wlu) 
will demand to be shocked, and the experimenter wlio w'ill forbid 
shocking him. 
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This variation was performed as follows: The learner emitted 
cries of pain as he was shocked; yet, despite his discomfort, he 
appeared willing to go on. After the 150-volt shock was delivered, 
the experimenter called a halt to the study, stating that the 
learner’s reactions were unusually severe and that, in view of his 



heart condition, no further shocks should be administered. The 
learner then cried out that, he wanted to go on with the experi- 
ment, that a friend of his had recently been in the study and had 
gone to the end and that it would be an affront to his manliness to 
be discharged from the experiment. The experimenter replied 
that although it would be valuable for the study to continue, in 
view of the learner’s reaction of pain, no further shocks were to be 
given. The learner persisted in demanding that the experiment 
continue, asserting that he had come to the laboratory “to do a 
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job” and iJiat he intended to do it. lie insisted that the teaeher 
continue with the procedure. The subject thus laced a ieiiruer 
who demanded to be shocked aiul an experimenter wlin forliade 
it. 

The rcsult.s of the experiment are .shown in Ta!»h^ 4, Not a 
single subject complied with the learaer'.s demand; every .snhjeet 
.stopped administering shoeks upon the cxpei imenters orth'r. 

Subjects are willing to shock tlu* h'arner tin the authority’s 
demand Imt not on tlu* learner'.s dtniumd. In this seiist', they 
regard the learner as having less rights over himself thati the 
authority has over him. The learner has etune to be merely part 
of a total .sy.stem, which is controlled by tlie anthtnily. It is not 
the substance of the command hut it.s .stniree in authority that is 
of decisive importance. In the basic experijrumt. wlnm tin* t‘xp(‘ri- 
menter says, “Administer 165 volt.s,” most snhject.s do so despite 
the learner’s protest. Ihd when the learner himself says, “Ad- 
minister 165 volts,” not a single suhjeet is willing to do .so. And, of 
course, within the purposes tUdined hy authority, it Is not nu'un- 
ingful to do so, which merely deriHm.strates lunv thoroughly 
dominated by the authority’s purposes is the entire situation. The 
learner wants to go through the .shock series to get the personal 
satisfaction of displaying Ins manliness, but thi.s personal wish is 
totally irrelevant in a situation in which the suhjeet has thor- 
oughly embraced the authority’s point of view. 

The decision to shock the learner does ne>t depend on the 
wishes of the learner or the benign or hostile impulses of the 
subject, but rather on the degree to whieli the snlrject is htnind 
into the authority system. 

The reversal of imperatives between victim and experimetiter 
constitutes an extreme alteration of the standard sittiation. It pro- 
duces clearcut, if not altogether surprising effects; hut too much 
has been changed relative to the usual sittiatitm to enable us to 
pinpoint the exact causes of the effects. We ought ttj examine 
more moderate alterations of the situation, .so that even if the 
effects are less sweeping, their exact source can be more precisely 
specified. 
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Experiment 13: An Ordinary Man Gives Orders 

The most critical cjiiestiou concerns the basis of the experi- 
menter’s power to induce the subject to shock the victim. Is it due 
to the content of the command per se, or does the potency of the 
command stem from the authoritative source from which it is 
issued? As pointed out, the experimenter’s role possesses both a 
status component and a particular imperative to shock the victim. 
We may now eliminate the status component while retaining the 
imperative. The simplest way to do this is to remove the com- 
mand from the experimenter and assign it to an ordinary person.® 

The procedure in this variation allowed an ordinary man, who 
appears to be a subject, to order specific shock levels. Three sub- 
jects (two of them accomplices of the experimenter) arrive at the 
laboratory, and through a rigged drawing the usual confederate is 
assigned the victim’s role. The second confederate is assigned 
the task of recording times from a clock at the experimenter’s 
desk. The naive subject, through the drawing, is assigned the job 
of reading the word pairs and administering shocks to the learner. 
The experimenter goes through the usual instructions, straps the 
victim into the electric chair, and administers sample shocks. 
However, at no point does the experimenter indicate which shock 
levels are to be administered. A rigged telephone call takes the 
experimenter away from the laboratory. Somewhat flustered, but 
eager to have his experiment completed, the experimenter indi- 
cates before departing that the learning information will be re- 
corded automatically and that the subjects should go on with 
the experiment until all the word pairs are learned perfectly 
( again, not mentioning which shock levels are to be used ) . 

After the experimenter departs, the accomplice, with some 
enthusiasm, announces that he has just thought of a good system 
to use in administering the shocks, specifically, to increase the 
shock level one step each time the learner makes a mistake; 
throughout the experiment he insists that this procedure be 
followed. 

Thus the subject is confronted with a general situation that 
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has been defined by an experiniental anthurity, but with orders 
on specific levels issued Ity an insistent, ordinary inaii who 
lacks any status as an authority. 

Before proceeding with a distaission of the rt'stdts, a few 
observations are needt'd on tht? over-all sittisilitui. First, the staging 



Fig. 14. An ordinary man give.s orders. 


of this experiment was, of necessity, more .straiiu'd than usual. 
The withdrawal of the experimenter from the laboratory was 
awkward and undermined the credibility of the sitiiation in .some 
degree. Second, although the aim of the experinusnt was to strip 
the commands of any authoritative source, it was almost impos- 
sible to do this in a completely effective manner. There were 
many traces of derived authority even when the experimenter 
was absent. The over-all situation had been defined by the au- 
thority, as well as the idea of administering shocks. It was only 
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the specification of exact shock levels that was reserved for the 
common man. Authority was hovering in the background and had 
created the basic situation in which the participants found them- 
selves. 

Nevertheless, there was a sharp drop in compliance; sixteen of 
the twenty subjects broke with the common man, despite his 
insistence that the experiment be continued and a continuous 
barrage of persuasive argument on his part. The scores are .shown 
in Tal)le 4. Only a third as many subjects followed the common 
man as follow the expisrimentru'. 

Before discussing the import of these results, let us move on to 
an extension of the experiment. 

Experiment 13a: The Subject as Bystander 

When the subject refused to go along with the common man’s 
instructions, a new situation was introduced. The confederate, 
apparently disgusted l)y the refusal, would assert that if the other 
man was unwilling to do it, he personally would take over the 
administration of shocks. He then asked the subject to record the 
shock durations and he moved to a position in front of the shock 
generator. Thus the subject was relieved of personally administer- 
ing shocks to the learner but witnessed a harrowing scene in 
which the aggressive coparticipant single-mindedly pursued his 
plan of increasing the shock step by step. Of the sixteen subjects 
exposed to this situation, virtually all protested the actions of the 
coparticipant; five took physical action against him, or the shock 
generator, to terminate the administration of .shocks. (Several 
attempted to disconnect the generator from its electrical source; 
four physically restrained the coparticipant.) One, a large man, 
lifted the zealous shocker from his chair, threw him to a corner of 
the laboratory, and did not allow him to move until he had 
promised not to administer further shocks. However passive sub- 
jects may have seemed when facing authority, in the present 
situation five of them rose heroically to the protection of the 
victim. They felt free to threaten the common man and were not 
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reluctant to criticize his judgment or personally chastise him; 
their attitude contrasts sharply with the deferential politeness 
subjects invariably displayed in other experiments, wlnni an au- 
thority was at the helm. There, even when subjects disoljej-ed, 
they maintained a courteous, even a deferential rt'lation.ship to the 
authority. The breakoff points are shown in Tabk' 4. 

Here are the remarks of a subject at the point when the 
coparticipant suggests that he perscmally take over administration 
of shocks: 

Common Man; Want nu; to take o^■er? 

Subject: You .sit still! You don’t take over anything 1 do. (The mhlect 
tries to let the victim out of his room, hut cannot hecausc the door 
is locked, lie indicates that he teill look for the experimenter. The 
common man again .sugge.sts that more .shocks he administered.) 
Subject: No— no more. ( Shouts at the common man ) I said no! That 
means “no!” You hurt him and . . , he want.s out. rm going to 
get the experimenter, You hurt him onc’c juorc' you’d Iretter put 
your glasses down. 

In refusing to go along with the common man, most subjects 
assume that they are doing what the experimenter would Inive 
wanted them to do. And when asked to give their impression of 
the common man, they remarked: 

“He is the kind of fella that can pull switches all day long— as 
long as he’s not on the other end. If he wa.s alive in medieval days, 
he could probably be the guy who ran the wrack." 

“Too persistent. I wouldn’t want to be his child. He kt*pt insisting, 
‘Let’s go on and let’s go on.’ . . . He just went down the line and 
said ‘I have a system.’ I thought it too tough.” 

“I thought he was a little too cruel He was sliocking him even 
though he wasn’t answering any more.” 

But one of the four who had gone all the way under the common 
man’s prodding said this of him; “I thought he was a strong 
teacher. A capable teacher. By strong— he wouldir’t take any 
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fooling arotuid. lie had in mind a project, and it had to be done 
correctly, and this is the attitude that he took. I thought it was 
conimendal)le for him to tak(* this kind of attitude. As far as his 
capalnlities— there was no ipiestion as to how we .should run it. 
He seemed to work it all s'ery well.” 


Experiment 14: Authority as Victim: An Ordinary Man 
Commanding 

So far we havt? looked at the status of the person who orders 
shocks. Now let us consider the status of the person who receives 
the shocks. 

This alteration follows logically if we are to exhaust the more 
important permutations of position and status. We need to note 
the effect of treating an authority as victim— that is, to insert the 
experirnentor s status into the victim’s position. But who then 
shall order tire shocks, an authority or a common man? We shall 
descrilre Irotlr situations, Init let us begin with the ordinary man 
commanding .shocks against the authority. 

In order to create a situation in which the authority could 
plausibly come to receive shocks on the instruction of an ordinary 
person, the following procedure was used. Two persons arrive at 
the laboratory and draw for the roles of teacher and learner. The 
experiment is conducted as usual up to the point where the 
experimenter begins to describe the punishment the learner may 
receive. At this point the learner expresses reluctance to go on, 
asserting he is afraid of shocks. He says, however, that if he could 
see someone else— the experimenter, for instance— go through 
the experiment just as he would have to, then he would be williirg 
to continue. The experimenter, who has already indicated his 
extreme need for subjects and the difficulty of obtaining volun- 
teers to be shocked, agrees to serve as the learner. He stipulates, 
though, that he is doing it on condition that the other will serve 
as learner immediately afterward. The experimenter is then 
strapped into the chair, the electrode paste applied, etc. The 
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experiment proceeds with the subject administering shocks to the 
experimenter and the confederate seated at the experimenter’s 
desk. 

At 150 volts the experimenter demand.s to l)e let out, but the 
confederate insists forcefully that he go on according to the 




Fig. 15. Authority as victim; an ordinary man commanding. 


agreement. Thus the subject finds himself .shocking an experi- 
menter, who demands to be let out, while a common man insists 
that the shocks be continued, just as they would be in his ease. 

Considering the somewhat unusual nature of this experiment, 
it must be said that the procedure worked well, and was snrpris- 
ingly plausible, in no small measure because of the excellent 
acting skills of the confederates. Here is a transcript of one of the 
performances: 
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They have just drawn lots. The naive subject is the teacher. The 

confederate, Mr. March, is to he the learner. 

Expehimenticu: The first thing we have to do is set the learner up so 
lie can receive some kind of punishment. Please come with me 
into this next room, 

Mr. March: What do you mean by punishment? 

Experimenter: Well, we have this machine, which is a shock generator. 
And the punishment we use is an electric shock. 

Mr. March: I would get the electric shock? 

Experimenter: If you make mistakes in the lesson the teacher will be 
giving you. 

Mr. March: You mean like 15 volts, 30 volts? 

Experimenter: Yes. 

Mr. March: He’ll stay down here, I hope {pointing to lower level 
shocks ) . 

PlxpERiMENTCR: Well, that depends on you, Mr. March. It depends on 
the progress you make in the lesson. 

Mr. March: Well, would you go as high as 75 volts? 

Experimenter: Possibly, yes. It depends on the number of mis- 
takes . . . 

Mr. MARai: Would you go as high as 120? 

Experimenter: Yes, it’s possible. . . . 

Mr. March: What’s the most shock I might receive? 

Experimenter: Well, this depends again on the progress you make 
in the lesson. 

Mr. March: Just saying that I don’t do too well, how much could I 
receive? 

Experimenter: Well, it's conceivable that the teacher would have to 
go to the end of the board, if the experiment calls for this. But 
. . . this depends completely on the progress you . . . make in 
the lesson. 

Mr. March: Tm a little reluctant to take shocks that strong. I’m will- 
ing to do it down here ( pointing to lower shocks ) . You know, 15 
volts. 

Experimenter; To be frank, we’ve had some difficulty arranging 
enough people to volunteer for this particular experiment because 
of the shock. 

Mr. March: I can see why. 

Experimenter: So much difficulty that I’ve been tempted to become 
a learner myself in one of these things. To be frank, we have to 
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complete this condition by this evening. And we are short. If we 
don’t have everyone cooperating with us and go through the 
experiment, we are not going to finish off tlie condition this eve- 
ning. So, therefore, I would really appreciate your cooperation. 
Mr. March: If I could get some assurance. If you’d go through it first, 
for example, and you .showed me that you could take the shocks, 
then I would definitely do it. If someone would sliow that lu> 
could take these shocks. 

Experimenter: How about this, Mr. March? If we run one experiment 
with me as the learner, would you then be willing to go through 
the experiment as the learner? 

Mr. March: If you went through it just the way I would liavi' to go 
through it? Getting the shocks and all? 

Experimenter: The whole business. 

Mr. March: If I saw you do it, and I saw you come out on your own 
two feet, I would do it. 

Experimenter: All right, why don’t we do that? Actually, this will help 
us out. It will be two experiments rather than one, and it will help 
us meet the quota by tonight. Why don’t we do it that way, then? 
I will go through the experiment first. And as soon as I complete 
the experiment, then you will be the learner. O.K.? 

Mr. March: Yeah. 

Experimenter: O.K., fine. 

Mr. March: If you go through it and you can take it, I can take it. 

The experimenter gives additional instnictions to the naive 
subject seated at the shock generator; then he a.ssist,s the experi- 
menter by strapping him into the electric-chair apparatus, apply- 
ing the electrode paste, etc. Here is the transcript beginning at 
the point when the experimenter demands to be let out; 

(150 volts administered) 

Experimenter (shouts) : That’s enough, gentlemen. 

Subject: I don’t blame you. 

Mr. March: Oh, no, let’s go on. Oh, no, come on, I’m going to have 
to go through the whole thing. Let’s go. Come on, let’s keep going. 
Subject; (to the experimenter)-. What do you say? 

Mr. March (interrupting)-. He said I might have to take it to 450. I 
want to see if he can do it. 

Subject: The man can’t take it, though. There’s no sense in doing it, 
you know what I mean. 
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Mr. March: Oh, no. 

SuBjECrr {to Mr. March): I’ll let you call it quits anytime you want to. 
Right? How’s that? 

Mr. March: He said we have to learn it perfectly. 

SuBjEcr: Now, 1 don’t want to make the man suffer, now. Look, we’re 
going up pretty high. You’re going up to 165. 

Mr. March: He said you have to learn it perfectly. He said you could 
go up all the way. 

Subject: Well, I’ll leave it up to him. If he don’t want to, then we’ll 
.stop. 

Exi'erimenteh; Please, let’s call it off. 

SUBJECT’: All right. 

( Suhiect immcdiatehj goes into cubicle tohere experimenter is 
strapped into chair and releases him. Mr. March continues insist- 
ing that the experiment go on. ) 

Mr. March: Didn’t you say to me that . . . 

Experimenter: Regardless of what I said. I’m calling it off. 

Subject: {toarmly, as the experimenter is being released): That’s 
really something. I could feel those shocks myself. Every time 
I pushed that button. You were going up pretty high. You know 
the sample you gave me was pretty bad and that was, what? 
Seventy-five’? And he went all the way up to 160. 

Mr. March’s instructions to shock the experimenter were 
totally disregarded, as Table 4 .shows. At the first protest of the 
shocked experimenter, every subject broke off, refusing to adminis- 
ter even a single shock beyond this point. There is no variation 
whatsoever in response. Further, many subjects literally leapt to 
the aid of the experimenter, running into the other room to 
unstrap him. Subjects often expressed sympathy for the experi- 
menter, but appeared alienated from the common man, as if he 
were a madman. 

Many subjects explained their prompt response on humane 
grounds, not recognizing the authority aspect of the situation. 
Apparently, it is more gratifying for the subjects to see their 
action as stemming from personal kindness than to acknowledge 
that they were simply following the boss’s orders. When asked 
what they would do if a common man were being shocked, these 
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subjects vehemently denied that they would continue l)eyond the 
point where the victim protests; they do not correi^tly assess the 
weight of authority in their decision. Many of the actions that 
individuals take in daily life, whic'h appear to tlu'in to How from 
inner moral qualities, are no dovibt similarly prompted by au- 
thority. 

We have examined three experiments in which a common 
man, rather than an authority, instructs another individual ttj 
administer shocks. In the first experiment, the learner himself, to 
prove his manliness, demanded tluit the experiment he continued, 
while the experimenter called it to a halt. Not a single stdiject 
went along with the learner’s demand to Ix' shocked further. In 
the second experiment, in the abstmee (jf the expw'imenter, but 
with his general blessings, a common man att(*mpted to presc-rilre 
increasing shock levels for another participant, despite the vic- 
tim’s protests. Sixteen of the twenty sul)]ect.s refused to follow 
him. In the third experiment, a common man ordereal shoc'ks 
against the authority. The moment the authority calk'd a halt to 
the procedure, all sul)jects stopped immediiitely, tt)tany disre- 
garding the common man’s callous orders. 

These studies confirm an essential fact: the decisive factor is 
the response to authority, rather than the response to the particu- 
lar order to administer shocks. Orders originating outside of 
authority lose all force. Those who argut; that aggressive motives 
or sadistic instincts are unlea.shed when the c-ommand to hurt 
another person is given must take account of the subjt'cts’ adamant 
refusal to go on in these exp<»riments. It is not what subjet'ts do 
but for whom they are doing it that counts. 

Double Authority 

The focus of conflict thus far has been between an ordinary 
person and an authority. Let us now see what happens when 
authority itself is in conflict. In real life, we sometimes have a 
choice among authorities, and we ought to look at this phenome- 
non within the experiment. It is possible that when different 
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authorities simultaneously call for opposing lines of action, a 
person’s own values will prevail and determine which authority 
he follows. Or perhaps the net outcome will be a compromise 
between the two (conflicting authorities. Conceivably, this situa- 
tion will lead to heightened conflict in the subject, who must 
decide not only whether or not to .shock the victim but also which 
authority to folhnv. We may also learn something of the circum- 
stances under whic'h tlie effective exercise of authority is possible, 
and when it is not. 

Experiment 15; Two Authorities: Contradictory Commands 

In this variation when the sul)ject arrived at the laboratory he 
was confronted with two experimenters, each clad in a gray 
technician’s coat, who altc^rnated in reciting the instructions. 
The two experimenters were of approximately the same age and 
height, but one (Experimenter I) gave the appearance of being 
sliglitly softer in manner than the other (Experimenter 11). The 
usual victim— our rotund accountant— served in this experiment 
and was duly strapped into his chair. Everything proceeded as in 
the standard condition. Both experimenters were seated behind 
their control table, and both appeared active in recording re- 
sponses. Their seeming accord came to an abrupt end at the 
15()-volt level. ( It is to be recalled that it is at this point that the 
victim emits his first truly vehement protest.) One experimenter 
gives the usual command to proceed with the experiment. How- 
ever, the second experimenter indicates precisely the opposite, 
directing his remark at the naive subject. 

Tire pressure applied by the malevolent authority is no less 
than that in other conditions. He prods the subject to continue, 
indicating that he has xro other choice in the matter. But the 
thrust of his command is undercut by the second authority, who 
proclaims exactly the opposite. 

The net effect was less strained than we might have expected. 
The experimenters appeared as two bosses who disagreed and 
were ecjually convinced of the correctness of their respective 
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Fig, 16. Two authorities: contradiotcjry C()mmauds, 

thoritative commands. Here is a sample transcript of their 

exchange: 

Expehimenter I ; We’ll have to stop. 

Experimenter II; Tlie experiment requires that we go on. Please con- 
tinue, teacher. 

Subject: Oh boy. 

Experimenter I; Tlie subject is in pain. We cannot go on with the 
experiment. 

Experimenter II; We have no other choice gentlemen; the experiment 
requires that we go on. Please continue. 

Experimenter I: Stop! We’re not to go on with the experiment. 

Experimenter II; Mr. Williams, the experiment requires that we go on. 
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positions. Rather than arguing with each other, however, the 
experimenters focused their remarks on the suliject. The svilijecl 
thus found himself confronted with conflicting and equally au- 


Experimenters 
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SuHjECf; I wish )-ovi two would make up your minds. 

( Pause. ) 

SuHjEcrr: Wait, wait. Whicli is it going to be? One says stop, one says 

go. Which oiu; is it? 

The subject i.s confronted with two incompatible prescriptions 
for action, each i.s.stied liy an authoritative figure. The outcome of 
the experiment i.s shown in Table 4 and i.s unequivocal. Of 20 
.subjects, one broke off before the disagreement and 18 stopped 
at precisely the point where the disagreement between the 
authorities first occurred. Another Irroke off one step beyond 
this point. It is clear that the disagreement between the author- 
ities completely paralyzed action. Not a single subject “took 
advantage” of the instructions to go on; in no instance did indi- 
vidual aggressive motives latch on to the authoritative sanction 
provided by the malevolent authority. Rather, action was stopped 
dead in its tracks. 

It is important to note, in contrast, that in other variations 
nothing the victim did— no pleas, screams, or any other response 
to the .shocks— produced an effect as abrupt and unequivocal. 
Tire reason is that action flows from the higher end of a social 
hierarchy to the lower; that is, the subject is responsive to signals 
from a level above his own, but indifferent to those below it. Once 
the signal emanating from the higher level was “contaminated,” 
the coherence of the hierarchical system was destroyed, along with 
its efficacy in regulating behavior. 

An interesting phenomenon emerged in this experiment. Some 
subjects attempted repeatedly to reconstruct a meaningful hier- 
archy. Tlxeir efforts took the form of trying to ascertain which of 
the two experimenters was the higher authority. There is a cer- 
tain discomfort in not knowing who the boss is, and subjects 
sometimes frantically sought to determine this. 

Experiment 16: Two Authorities: One as Victim 

In the variation just described, every effort was made to 
equalize the apparent authority of the two experimenters, by 
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selecting identical garb and equal seating positions and by appor- 
tioning the experimental instructions equally to each of them. 
Hius not merely the status of each l)ut also the position of eacdi 
within the structure of the situation was made to appear as 
identical as possible. Yet there is an interesting tiuestion raised by 
this experiment. Is it merely the fiat designation of authority or is 
it the equality of position in concrete terms that accounts for tlie 
experimental effects? That is, does authority resides merely in the 
designation of rank or is it in significant degree dependent upon 
the actual position of the individual within the structure; of action 
in the situation? Consider, for example, tliat a king may possess 
enormous authority while on his throne, yet not l)e able to com- 
mand when cast into prison. The basis of his power resides in part 
in his actual functioning as an authority, with all its accouter- 
ments. Moreover, given the fact that conflicting multiple author- 
ities cannot jointly occupy a similar locus in a hierarchical 
structure, situational advantages accruing to one or another of 
the conflicting authorities may be sufficient to shift allegiance to 
him. Let us leave this somewhat speculative discussion and go on 
to an experimental examination of this issue. 

This variation is similar in general design to the one described 
above, in that the subject confronts two experimenters, alike in 
appearance and apparent authority. However, at the outset, while 
the two experimenters and the subject are waiting for the fourth 
participant to appear, a phone call is received in the laboratory. 
The fourth participant, it appears, has canceled his appointnamt. 
The experimenters express disappointment, indicating tlmt they 
have a particular need to complete the accumulation of data that 
night. One suggests that an experimenter might serve as a sub- 
ject— that, though a poor substitutt', lu; would at least enablt' 
them to meet their experimental quota. The experimenters flip a 
coin to determine which one will serve in this way. d'he kfser then 
draws with the subject to determine who will be teacher and who 
learner. The rigged drawing makes the experimenter the learner, 
and he is strapped into the chair. He performs like the regular 
victim. Thus, at 150 volts he shouts that he has had enough and 
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demands to !)e let out ol the experiment. However, the second 
experimenter insists that the experiment continue. Here there is 
an important difference from the previous double-authority ex- 
periment: the two autliorities i.ssuing contradictory commands 
are no longer in .symmetrical positions within the structure of the 



Fig. 17. Two authorities: one as victim. 


situation. One has been defined into the victim’s role, and the 
other has been defined, by the flip of a coin, into the superordi- 
nate status. 

The results of this experiment are shown in Table 4. 

What occurs is quite striking: the experimenter, strapped into 
the electric chair, fares no better than a victim who is not an 
authority at all. True, virtually all subjects either break off com- 
pletely when he demands to be let out or completely disregard 
him. Every score save one falls into this all-or-none pattern. But 
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in total he is no better treated than an ordinary person in the 
same situation. Apparently, he has lost whatever power he pos- 
sessed as an authority. 

Consider, then, the following three results: 

1. When an ordinary man gave the order to shock an experi- 
menter, not a single person carried out the order after the experi- 
menter’s first protest ( Experiment 14 ) . 

2. When two experimenters of ecpial status, both seated at the 
command desk, gave incompatible orders, no shocks wer(‘ de- 
livered at all ( Experiment 15 ) . 

3. When an experimenter commanded a sul)ject to administer 
shocks to his colleague, the colleague’s protests had no more 
effect than tliose of an ordinary person ( Experiment 16 ) . 

The first question is. Why did the experimenter, placed in the 
role of victim, lose his authority in this situation, wliile he did not 
in Experiment 15? 

The most pervasive principle is that the subject’s action is 
directed by the person of higher status. Simultaneously there is 
pressure to find a coherent line of action in this situation. Such a 
line becomes evident only when there is a clear hierarchy lacking 
contradictions and incompatible elements. 

Comparison with Experiment 14 

In Experiment 14, in breaking off at the experimenter’s first 
protest, the subject observed the principle that action is con- 
trolled by the individual possessing higher status. Mr. March’s 
effort to force shocks on the experimenter was a fiasco. As soon as 
the experimenter demanded that he be let out, all subjects did so. 
In no sense did Mr. March’s coimtermanding orders constitute 
serious competition. He lacked the status to l)e taken .seriou.sly 
and appeared as a child who attempts to command tlie army by 
jumping into the general’s boots. Inevitably, action was con- 
trolled by the person of higher authority. 
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Compariscm with Experiment 15 

In Experimerjt 15, when two experimenters gave contradic- 
tory commands from the command desk, all action was paralyzed, 
for there was no clearly discernible higher authority, and conse- 
(piently no means to determine what line of action to follow. It is 
the e.s.sence of a via]>le authority system that an individual takes 
orders from a higher source and executes them toward a stipulated 
object. The minimum conditions for the operation of this system 
are an intelligible and coherent command. When there are 
contradictory commands, the .sul>ject finds out who is the boss 
and acts accordingly. Wdien there is no basis for a decision on this 
matter, action cannot proceed. The command is incoherent at its 
source. The circuitry of authority must be free of such contradic- 
tions if it is to be effective. 

Why does one experimenter fully lose his authority in Experi- 
ment 16? Subjects are predisposed to perceive clear hierarchies 
lacking contradictions and incompatible elements. They will, 
therefore, use whatever bases are possible to ascertain and re- 
spond to the higher authority. Within the situation: 

1. One experimenter has willingly assumed the role of victim. 
Thus he has temporarily diminished his commanding status, vis-^- 
vis the other experimenter. 

2. Authority is not a mere fiat designation but the occupancy 
of a particular locus of action within a socially defined occasion. 
The king in the dungeon finds that the compliance he could elicit 
from his throne has evaporated. The ex-experimenter finds him- 
self in the physical situation of the victim and confronting an 
authority seated in the command chair. 

3. This is sufficient to give an edge in perceived authority to 
the experimenter at the control desk, and this slight increment is 
critical. For it is in the nature of hierarchical control that the 
response is linked in all-or-none fashion to the person of highest 
status. In need not be a great deal more status; a smidgen will 
do. Like the addition of a pebble to a balanced seesaw, control 
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is fully determined in all-or-none fashion by a small increment. 
The net eflFect is not a compromise. 

Authority systems must be based on people arranged in a 
hierarchy. Thus the critical question in determining control is, 
Who is over whom? How much over is far less important than the 
visible presence of a ranked ordering. 
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Group Effects 


The individual is weak in his solitary opposition to authority, 
but the group is strong. The archetypic event is depicted by 
Freud (1921), who recounts how oppressed sons band together 
and rebel against the despotic father. Delacroix portrays the mass 
in revolt against unjust authority; Gandhi successfully pits the 
populace against British authority in nonviolent encounter; pris- 
oners at Attica Penitentiary organize and temporarily challenge 
prison authority. The individual’s relationship with his peers can 
compete with, and on occasion supplant, his ties to authority. 

Distinction Between Conformity and Obedience 

At this point a distinction must be made between the terms 
obedience and conformity. Conformity, in particular, has a very 
broad meaning, but for the purposes of this discussion, I shall 
limit it to the action of a subject when he goes along with his 
peers, people of his own status, who have no special right to 
direct his behavior. Obedience will be restricted to the action of 
the subject who complies with authority. Consider a recruit who 
enters military service. He scrupulously carries out the orders of 
his superiors. At the same time, he adopts the habits, routines, 
and language of his peers. The former represents obedience and 
the latter, conformity. 
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A series of brilliant experiments on conformity has been car- 
ried out by S. E. Asch (1951). A group of six apparent subjects 
was shown a line of a certain length and asked to say whicli of 
three other lines matched it, All Imt one of the stilijects in the 
group had been secretly instructed beforeliand to selt'ct one of 
the “wrong” lines on each trial or in a certain perctmtage of the 
trials. The naive subject was so placed that he heard the answers 
of most of the group before he had to announce his own decision. 
Asch found that under this form of social pressure a large fraction 
of subjects went along with the group rather than acet'pt the 
unmistakable evidence of their own (^yes. 

Asch’s subjects conform to the group. The sulijects in the 
present experiment obey the experimenter. Obedience and con- 
formity both refer to the abdication of initiative to an external 
soui'ce. But they differ in the following important ways: 

1. Hierarchy. Obedience to authority occurs within a hier- 
ai'chical structure in which the actor feels tluit the person aliove 
has the right to prescribe behavior. Conformity regidate.s the 
behavior among those of etpial status; obedience link.s one status 
to another. 

2. Imitation. Conformity is imitation but obedience is not. 
Conformity leads to homogenization of behavior, as the influ- 
enced person comes to adopt the behavior of peers. In obedience, 
there is compliance without imitation of the influencing source. A 
soldier does not simply repeat an order given to him Imt carries 
it out. 

3. Explicitness. In obedience, the prescription for action is 
explicit, taking the form of an order or command. In conformity, 
the requirement of going along with the group often remains 
implicit. Thus, in Asch's experiment on group pressure, there is no 
overt requirement made by group members that the subject go 
along with them. The action is spontaneously adopted by the 
subject. Indeed, many subjects would resist an t‘xplicit demand 
by group members to conform, for the situation is defined as one 
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consisting of tHiuuls who have no right to order each other about. 

4. Vahmtarism. The clearest distinction between obedience 
and confonnity, however, occurs after the fact— that is, in the 
manner in which subjects explain their behavior. Subjects deny 
conformity afid embrace obedience as the explanation of their 
actions. Let me clarify this. In Ascii’s experiments on group pres- 
sure, subjects typically understate the degree to which their 
actions were influenced by memliers of the group. They belittle 
the group effect and try to play up their own autonomy, even 
wlu'ii they have yielded to the group on every trial Tliey often 
insist that if they made errors in judgment, these were nonethe- 
less their own errors, attributalile to their faulty vision or bad 
judgment. They minimize the degree to which they have con- 
formed to the group. 

In the obedience experiment, the reaction is diametrically 
opposite. Here the subject explains his action of shocking the 
victim by denying any personal involvement and attributing his 
behavior exclusively to an external requirement imposed by au- 
thority. Thus, while the conforming subject insists that his auton- 
omy was not impaired by the group, the obedient subject asserts 
that he had no autonomy in the matter of .shocking the victim and 
that his actions were completely out of his own hands. 

Why is this so? Because conformity is a response to pressures 
that are implicit, the subject interprets his own behavior as volun- 
tary. He cannot pinpoint a legitimate reason for yielding to his 
peers, so he denies that he has done so, not only to the experi- 
menter but to himself as well. In obedience the opposite is true. 
Tire situation is publicly defined as one devoid of voluntarism, for 
there is an explicit command that he is expected to obey. The 
subject falls back on this public definition of the situation as the 
full explanation of his action. 

So the psychological effects of obedience and conformity are 
difiFerent. Both are powerful forms of social influence, and we may 
now investigate their role in this experiment.® 
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Experiment 17: Two Peers Rebel 

Wo have said that the vexolt against raalin-olent authority is 
most effectively brought aliout by collt'ctive rather than indi- 
vidual action. This is a lesson tluit every rtn-olutionary group 
learns, and it can be demonstrated in tin* laboratory with a simple 
experiment. We havt> previously seen that ihi're is it marked dis- 
crepancy between the sulijt'cts’ moral prineiph’s and their iietual 
performance in the lalioratory. Despite their protests mid (sbvious 
conflict in shocking the victim, a substantial number of subjr'ets 
are unable to defy the experinumter’s authority, and they proceed 
to administer the highest shock levels eomnmndt'd by liim. 

We may now examine in what degree group iuflumice eau 
release the subject from uuthorituriaii control and allow him to 
act in a direction congruent with his values and personal stand- 
ards. The strategy is to replicate the bask* experiment, hut with 
this diflFerence: the snlijeet is plac<‘d in the midst of two peers 
who defy the experimenter and refuse to punish the victim 
against his will. In what degree will the pr<‘ssure cTeated by their 
actions affect the naive sulijeet’s behavior? 

TECHNIQUE 

Four apparent subjects appear at the luhoralory to take part 
in an experiment on the “effects of collective teaching and pun- 
ishment on memory and learning,” Three of them are eoufeder- 
ates of the experimenter and one i.s a naive snhjeet. Tlie 
experimenter explains that three teachers and one learner are to 
be used in the study, and liy means of a rigged drawing, the naive 
subject is assigned the position of teacher 3. Tlie roles of teacher 
1, teacher 2, and learner are filled by the eonfederates. The 
learner is strapped into the electric chair and the three teachers 
are seated before the shock generator. Teacher 1 is told to read 
the list of word pairs, teacher 2 tells the subject whether his 
answer is correct or incorrect, and teacher 3 (the naiva* subject) 
administers punishment. As in the basic experiment, the subjects 
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are instructed to raise the shock level one step each time tire 
learner makes an error. 


Behmnor of confederates. The confederates comply with the 
experimenter s orders tlirough th(> 15()-volt shock, which provokes 



Fig. 18 . Two peer.s rebel. 


the victim’s first veliement protest. At this point teacher 1 informs 
the experimenter that he does not wish to participate further, 
because of the learner’s complaints. The experimenter insists that 
teacher 1 continue. However, teacher 1 is not swayed by the 
' experimenter’s commands, gets up from his chair in front of the 

f shock generator, and takes a seat in another part of the room. Since 

the experimenter’s efforts to get the subject to return to the 
generator are futile, the experimenter instructs the remaining two 
subjects to continue with the experiment. Teacher 3 (the naive 
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subject) is to handle the reading of word pairs, in addition to his 
regular job of administering electric shock to tlie learner. 

After shock level 14 (210 volts) is administered, teacher 2, 
expressing concern for the learner, refuses to participate further. 
The experimenter orders liim to continue, but he too leaves his 
chair in front of tlie generator and setits himself at an opposite 
corner of the room, saying, “I'm willing to answer any of your 
questions, but I’m not willing to shock that man against his will, 
ni have no part of it,” 

At this point the luuve subject is seated alone in front of the 
shock generator. He has witnessed tlu* defitmt actions of two 
peers. The experimenter orders him to contimu', stating that it is 
essential that the experiment be completed. 

The results of the experiment are shown in Table 5. In this 
group setting, 36 of the 40 subjects defy the experimenter (wliile 
the corresponding number in the al)sence of group pressure is 
14). The effects of peer rebellion are very impressive in undercut- 
ting the experimenter’s authority. Indeed, of the svotv. (»f {'xptu’i- 
mental variations completed in this study, none was so effective 
in undercutting the experimenter’s authority as the manipulation 
reported here. 

Reactions to the defiant peers. The reactions of naive subjects 
to the defiant confederates varied considerably and were in part 
dependent on the exact point where the subject himself defied the 
experimenter, A subject who quit simultaneously with the fmst 
confederate stated, “Well, I was already thinking almut cjuitting 
when the guy broke off.” Most defiant suljjeet.s praised the con- 
federates with such statements as, “I thought they were men of 
good character, yes I do. When the victim .said ‘Stop,* they 
stopped” (broke off at shock level 11). “1 tliink they wen* very 
sympathetic people . . . and they were totally unaware of what 
was in store for them” ( broke off at shock level 14 ) . 

A subject who defied the experimenter at level 21 qualified his 
approval: “Well, I think they should continue a little further, but 
I don’t blame them for backing out when they did.” 

Four defiant subjects definitely acknowledged the importance 
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Table 5. Maxiiiitnn Shocks Adniinistercd in Group Experiments 


Shock level 

V erhiil (lesignation 
iitul voltuge level 

Experiment 17: 

1'wo Peers Rebel 
(n = 40) 

Experiment 18: 
Peer Administers 
Shocks 
( n = 40 ) 


Slight Shock 



1 

15 



2 

30 



3 

45 



4 

60 




Moderate Sliock 



5 

75 



6 

90 



7 

105 

1 


8 

120 




Strong Shock 



9 

135 



10 

150 

3 

1 

11 

165 

4 


12 

180 

1 

1 


Very Strong Shock 



13 

195 

4 


14 

210 

12 

1 

15 

225 



16 

240 




Intense Shock 



17 

255 



18 

270 

4 


19 

285 



20 

300 

2 



Extrema Intensity Shock 



21 

315 

3 


22 

330 



23 

845 



24 

360 

1 



Danger: Severe Shock 



25 

375 



26 

390 

1 


27 

405 



28 

420 




XXX 



29 

435 



30 

450 

4 

37 


Mean maximum 




shock level 

16.45 

28.65* 


Percentage obedient subjects 10.0% 

92.5** 


* See text, p. 121 for meaning of this figure. 
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of the confederates* actions to tlieir own defiance: “Tfie tiunight 
of stopping didn’t enter my mind until it was put tlu‘rc Iry the 
other two” (broke off at shock level 14). “The reasmi I rpiit was 
that I did not wish to seem callous and cruel in the eyes of the 
other two men who had already refused to go on with tlie experi- 
ment” (broke off at shock level 14). A majority of defiant sub- 
jects, however, denied that the confederates' action was the 
critical factor in their own defiance. 

A closer analysis of the experimeJital situation points to .several 
factors that contribute to the group’s effet'tiveiu'.ss: 

1. The peers instill in the subject the idea of d<*fying the 
experimenter. It may not have occurred to some subjects as a 
possibility. 

2. The lone subject in previous experinjcnts had no waiy of 
knowing whether, if he defies the expc'rimenter, he is perfomiing 
in a bizarre maimer or whether this action is a common occur- 
rence in the laboratory. The two examples of disobedience he .sees 
suggest that defiance is a natural reaction to the situation. 

3. The reactions of the defiant confederates defini' the act of 
shocking the victim as improper. They provide social confirma- 
tion for the subject’s suspicion that it is wrong to punish a man 
against his will, even in the context of a p.sychological ex- 
periment. 

4. The defiant c'onfederates remain in the laboratory even 
after withdrawing from the experiment (they have agreed to 
answer postexperimental questions). Each additional .sliock ad- 
ministered by the naive subject then carries with it a measure of 
social disapproval from the two confederates. 

5. As long as the two confederates participate in the* experi- 
mental procedure, there is a dispersion of respotusibility among 
the group members for shaking the victim. As the confederates 
withdraw, responsibility becomes focused on the naive subject. 

6. The naive subject is a witness to two in.stances of disobedi- 
ence and observes the consequences of defying the experimenter 
to be minimal. 
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7. llie experimenter’s power may be diminished by the very 
fact of failing to keep tlie two confederates in line, in accordance 
with the general rule that every failure of authority to exact 
compliance to its commands weakens tlie perceived power of the 
authority (Homans, ItKil). 

The fact that groups so effectively undermine the experi- 
menter’s power reminds us that individuals act as they do for three 
principal reasons: they carry certain internalized standards of 
beliavior; they are acutely responsive to the sanctions that may be 
applied to them by authority; and finally, they are responsive to 
the sanctions potentially applica!)le to them by the group. When 
an individual wi.shes to stand in opposition to authority, he does 
best to fin<l support for his position from others in his group. The 
mutual .support provided by men for each other is the strongest 
bulwark we have against the excesses of authority. (Not that the 
group is always on the right side of the issue. Lynch mobs and 
groups of predatory hoodlums remind us that groups may be 
vicious in the influence they exert, ) 

Experiment 18: A Peer Administers Shocks 

Authority is not blind to the uses of groups and will ordinarily 
seek to employ them in a manner that facilitates submission. A 
simple variation of the experiment demonstrates this possibility. 
Any force or event that is placed between the subject and the 
consequences of shocking the victim, any factor that will create 
distance between the subject and the victim, will lead to a reduc- 
tion of strain on the participant and thus lessen disobedience. In 
modem society others often stand between us and the final 
destructive act to which we contribute. 

Indeed, it is typical of modem bureaucracy, even when it is 
designed for destructive purposes, that most people involved in 
its organization do not directly carry out any destructive actions. 
They shuffle papers or load ammunition or perform some other 
act which, though it contributes to the final destructive effect, is 
remote from it in the eyes and mind of the functionary. 
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To examine this plienomenon within the laboratory, a varia- 
tion was carried out in which the act of sh(K'king tin; victim was 
removed from the naive snlijeet anti placed in the hands of 
another participant (a confederate). 'Ha* naive snhject performs 
subsidiary acts which, though contributing to the over-all jirog- 
ress of the experiment, remove him trom the aetna! art of dc’pri'ss- 
ing the lever on the slaK’k generator. 

And the suliject’s new roh* is easy to bear. Table 5 shows the 
distribution of breakoff points for >10 subjects. Only .'f of the 40 
refuse to participate in the experiment to the end. They are 
accessories to the act of shocking tlic \ieliin. but they are not 
psychologically implicated in it to tin* point where strain arises 
and disobedience re.siilts. 

Any competent manager of a destructive bureaneratie system 
can arrange his personnel so that mil)- the most callous and 
obtuse are directly involved in violeiu*e. The greater part of the 
personnel can comsist of men ami women who. by \ irfue of their 
distance from the actual acts of brutality, will feel little strain in 
their performance of supportive funetions. They will feel doubly 
absolved from responsibility. First, legit imatt* authority has given 
full warrant for their actions. .Seeoml, they ha\'e not themselves 
committed brutal physical acts. 
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10 

Why Obedlence?--An Analysis 


We havt* now seen several hundred participants in the obedi- 
ence experiment, and we have witnessed a level of obedience to 
orders that is disturlnng. With numbing regularity good people 
were seen to knuckle under to the demands of authority and 
perform actions that were callous and severe. Men who are in 
everyday life responsible and decent were seduced by the trap- 
pings of authority, by the control of their perceptions, and by the 
uncritical acceptance of the experimenter’s definition of the situa- 
tion into performing harsh acts. 

We nmst attempt to grasp the phenomenon in its theoretical 
aspect and to in(|uire more deeply into the causes of obedience. 
Submission to authority is a powerful and prepotent condition in 
man. Why i.s thi.s so? 

The SuriiivulValue of Hierarchy 

Let us begin our analysis by noting that men are not solitary 
but function within hierarchical structures. In birds, amphibians, 
and mammals we find dominance stmetures (Tinbergen, 1953; 
Marler, 1967), and in human beings, structures of authority 
mediated by symbols rather than direct contests of physical 
strength. The formation of hierarchically organized groupings 
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lends enormous advantage to tliose so organized in coping with 
dangers of the physical enviromm'nt, threats posed Hy competing 
species, and potential disruption from within. The advantage of a 
disciplined militia over a tumultuous crowd lies |irecisel)' in the 
organized, coordinated capacity of the military unit !)rought into 
play against individuals acting witliout direction or structure. 

An evolutionary liias is implied in this s iewpoint; Irehavior, 
like any other of man’s characteristics, has through sticcessive 
generations been shaped l>y the ret[uirements of survival. Behav- 
iors that did not enhance the clnuu'es of stirvival were succes- 
sively bred out of the organism Ixicause they led to tin* e\*entmd 
extinction of the groups that displayed them. A tribe in whieli 
some of the members were warriors, whih* others tot>k cure of 
children and still others were hunters, had an cnormtms advan- 
tage over one in which no division t)f la})or oecurred. We look 
around at the civilizations imui have built, and realizt* that only 
directed, concerted action could hav(* niiscnl the pyramids, 
formed the societies of Greece, and lifted man from a pitiable 
creature struggling for survival to t(‘chnical mastery of the planet. 

The advantages of social organization reach not only outward, 
toward external goals, hut inward as well, giving .stability and 
harmony to the relations among group members. By clearly defin- 
ing the status of each member, it reduces friction to a minimum. 
When a wolf pack brings down its prey, for examjde, the domi- 
nant wolf enjoys first privileges, followed Ijy the next dominant 
one, and so on down the line. Each member’s acknowledgment of 
his place in the hierarchy stabilizes the pack. Tlie same is true of 
human groups: internal harmony is ensured when all members 
accept the status assigned to them. Challenges to the hierarchy, 
on the other hand, often provoke violence. Thus, a stahh* social 
organization both enhances the group’s ability to deal with its 
environment dnd by regulating group relationship.s rechiees inter- 
nal violence. 

A potential for obedience is the prereejuisite of such social 
organization, and because organization has enormous survival 
value for any species, such a capacity was bred into the organism 
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through the extended operation of evolutionary processes. I do not 
intend thi.s a.s the end point of iny argument, but only the begin- 
ning, for we will have gotten nowhere if all we can say is that 
men obey because they have an instinct for it. 

Indeed, the idea of a simple instinct for obedience is not what 
is now proposed. Rather, we are born with a potential for obedi- 
ence, which then interacts with the influence of society to pro- 
duce the obedient man. In this sense, the capacity for obedience 
is like the capacity for language: certain highly specific mental 
structures must be pre.sent if the organism is to have potential for 
language, but exposure to a social milieu is needed to create a 
speaking man. In explaining the causes of obedience, we need to 
look both at the inborn structures and at the social influences 
impinging after birth. The proportion of influence exerted by 
each is a moot point. From the standpoint of evolutionary sur- 
vival, all that matters is that we end up with organisms that can 
function in hierarchies.'® 

The Cybernetic Viewpoint 

A clearer understanding will be found, I believe, by consider- 
ing the problem from a slightly different point of view— namely, 
that of cybernetics. A jump from evolution to cybernetics may 
appear at first arbitrary, but those abreast of current scientific 
developments know that the interpretation of evolutionary proc- 
esses from a cybernetic viewpoint has been advanced quite bril- 
liantly in recent years (Ashby, 1956; Wiener, 1950). Cybernetics 
is the science of regulation or control, and the relevant question 
is, What changes must occur in the design of an evolving orga- 
nism as it moves from a capacity for autonomous functioning to a 
capacity for functioning within an organization? Upon analysis 
certain minimum requirements necessary to this shift become ap- 
parent. While these somewhat general principles may seem far 
removed from the behavior of participants in the experiment, I am 
convinced that they are very much at the root of the behavior in 
question. For the main question in any scientific theory of obedi- 
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ence is, What changes ocenr when tlie untononnmsly acting 
individual is embedded in a social structure where lu' lunctions as 
a component of a system rather than on his own? (lyhernetie 
theory, by providing tis with a jimdel, can alert us to t!>e ehattges 
that logically mt/st occur wlien independent r-ntitit's are brought 
into hierarchical functioning. Insofar as htmuui beings partieipate 
in such systems, they must b(' std)|ect in these grmeral laws. 

We begin by specifying a design for a simplified errutUire, or 
automaton. We will ask, What modifieations in its design are 
required if it is to move from self-n'gnlation to hierari'liieal fmiC' 



Fig. 19. vSimpIe horneisstatif miHifl. 

tioning? And we will treat the problem not in a hi.storieal manner 
but purely formally. 

Consider a set of automata, a, h, c, and so on, eaeh designed to 
function in isolation. Each automaton is eharacteriv.ed as an open 
system, requiring inputs from the environment to maintain its 
internal states. The need for environmental inputs (e.g., nourish- 
ment) requires apparatus for .searching out, ingesting, and cam- 
,#rting parts of the environment to usalde mitritive forms. Action 
is initiated via effectons triggered when inner conditions signal a 
deficiency threatening the automaton’s vital stutt'S. The signal 
activates search procedure.s for nutritive' inptits that restore the 
System to a state of viable functioning. Cannon’s homeostatic 
model ( 1932) points to the ubiquitousness of such state-restoring 
systems in living organisms. 

Tlie automata now dwell apart as self-regulating omnivores. 
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To bring tbetn togrtlior, tn eii in tlio most primitive aixd undiffer- 
entiated form of social organi/.atiou, sometbiug must be added to 
the imxh'l wo have designed. A curb mmst be placed on the 
unregtduted expresshm of individual appetites, for unless this is 
done, inuttial ilestrui-tion of the atitomatu will result. That is, 
otlu'r automata will simply lie trinited as parts of the environment 
and destroyed or acted upon for their nutritive value. Therefore a 
c-rilicul new feature mu.st be added to the design: an inhibitor 
that prevents automata from aiding against each other, With the 
addition of this general inhibitor these automata wall be able to 
oecnpy the same geogruphie area without danger of mutual 
destru'etion, llie greater the degi'ee of mutual dependency among 
the automata, the mori' widely ranged and effective these inhibi- 
tory mechanisms need to be. 

'More generally, vvhen action is initiated by tensions originat- 
ing within the individual, some mechanisms internal to the indi- 
vidual must inhibit that expression, if only to prevent its being 
directed against kindred members of the .species in question. If 
such an inhibitory mechanism does not evolve, the species 
peri.shes and evolutionary processes must come up with a new 
design compatible with survival. As Ashby (1956) reminds us: 


The organisms we see today are deeply marked by the selective 
action of two thousand million years attrition. Any form in ariy way 
defective in its power of survival has been eliminated; and today the 
features of almost everv form bear the marks of being adapted to 
ensure “.vurofoal rather than any other possible outcome Eyes, roots 
cilia shells and claws are so fashioned as to maxirauie the chance of 
survival. And when we study the brain we are again studying a means 

to survival, (p. 196) 


Is there anything in human beings that corresponds to the inhibi- 
tv meZtat ,hi. Tl.e question is rhetori- 

cal for we taow that the impulse to gratity instincts destructive 
to others is cheeked hy a part of our natur e Conscience or super- 
ego are the terms used to refer to this inhibitory system, and its 
function is to check the unregulated expression of impulses hav- 
ing their origin in the tensional system of the person. If our 
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automata are beginning to take on some of the properties and 
structures present in human beings, it is not because human 
beings provided the model, Imt rather because parallel design 
problems arise in constructing any system in whit-h the meml)er 
organisms sustain themselyes through environmental inputs hut 
do not destroy their own kind. 

The presence of conscienetT in men, tlierrd'ore, ean be seen as a 
special case of the more general prineiph' that any .self*rt*gulat{ng 
automaton must have an inhibitor to cheek its actions against its 
own kind, for without such inlnbition, several automata cannot 
occupy a common territory. The inhibitor filters or cheeks actions 
that have their origin in internal imhalanees of the antomaton. In 
the case of the human organi-sm—if we may <>mploy psycho- 
analytic terminology— instinctual urges having their origin in the 
id are not immediately channeled in\o at'tion btit are snljjeeted to 
the inhibitory cheeks of the superego. We note tliat most men, as 
civilians, will not hurt, maim, or kill others in tlu* normal course 
of the day. 

Hierarchical Structuring 

The automata now act individually, limited only by the inhi- 
bition against hurting their own kind. What will happem when we 
try to organize several automata so they function togtdher? The 
joining of elements to act in a concerted fasliion may best be 
achieved by creating an external source of coordination for two or 
more elements. Control proceeds from the emitting point to each 
of the automata. 



Still more powerful social mechanisms can be achieved by hav- 
ing each subordinate element serve as a superordiinvte to elements 
in a level below. 
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Tlie diagram comes to assume the typical pyramidal form for 
hierarchical organization. 1:et this organization cannot be 
achieved with the automata as we have described them. The 
internal design of each element m\ist Ire altered. Control at the 
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level of each local element must be given up in favor of control 
from a superordinate point. The inhibitonj mechanisms which are 
vital when the mdicidual element ftmctions hy itself become 
secandartf to the need to cede control to the coordinating com- 
ponent. 

More generally, whenever elements that function autono- 
mously are brought into a system of hierarchical coordination, 
changes are recpiired in the internal structure of the elements. 
These change.s constitute the system requirements, and they 
invariably entail some suppression of local control in the interest 
of system coherence. System coherence is attained when all parts 
of the system are functioning in harmony and not at cross- 
purposes. 

From an evolutionary standpoint each autonomously func- 
tioning (dement must be regulated against the unrestrained pur- 
suit of appetities, of which the individual element is the chief 
beneficiary. The superego, conscience, or some similar mecha- 
nism that pits moral ideals against the uncontrolled expression of 
impulses fulfills this function, However, in the organizational 
mode, it is crucial for the operation of the system that these 
inhibitory mechanisms do not significantly conflict with direc- 
tions from higher-level components. Therefore when the indi- 
vidual is working on his own, conscience is brought into play. But 
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when he functions in an organizational mode, directions that 
come from the higher-kn'el component are tiot assessed against 
the internal standards of moral jtidgment. Only imptilses getter- 
ated within the individtuil, in the autonomous mode, are so 
checked and regidated. 

The hierarchy is constructed of modules, each ermsisting of 
one boss with followers (e.g., A: B,0). Each follower, in turn, 
maybe superior to others below liim (e.g., B: D. E). the entire 
structure being built up of such interlocking units. Tlu' psycliol- 
ogy of obedience' does not depend on the plaeemenl of the 
module within the larger hierarchy: tlu> psychtjlogical adjust- 
ments of an obedient Wchrmacht Gt'ueral to Adolf Hitler parallel 
those of the lowest infantryman to his superior, and .so forth, 
throughout the system. Only the psychology of tin' ultimate 
leader demands a different set of explanatory princi|>les. 


Variability 

We now need to make clear a point that has been implicit in 
the argument— namely, the relationship of variability to the need 
for systemic modification. Where variability is prest'ut, eilk'ient 
structuring into larger systems can only occur by ceding local 
control to a coordinating compojient. If not, the larger system will 
be less efficient than an average individual unit. 

Consider a set of identical entities that can fuuetion on their 
own, say a set of five electric trams that possess governing mecha- 
nisms that brake each tram precisely at 50 miles an hour. As long 
as there is no variability among the individual units, wlu'u they 
are linked together in a five-ear train, the train can move' along at 
50 miles an hour. Consider now that variability is introduet'd. and 
the automatic speed governors brake the five cars at 10, EO, 80, 
40, and 50 miles an hour respectively. If the ears are formed into 
a supraordinate system, the train as a whole cannot move fa.ster 
than the slowest unit. 

If a social organization consists of individuals whose judg- 
ments on a course of action vary, coherence can only be secured 
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by relying on the least common denominator. This is the least 
efficient system po.s.sible and hardly likely to benefit its members. 
Thu.s .snppw's.sion of control at the level of the local unit and 
ceding to higher-level components become ever more important as 
variability increase.s. Varialrility, as evolutionary theorists have 
long told \»s, is ol enormous biological value. And it is conspicu- 
ously a feature of the human species. Because people are not all 
alike, iir orrh'r to derive the benefit of hierarchical structuring, 
readily effected .suppression of local control is needed at the point 
of entering tht‘ hierarchy, so that the least efficient unit does not 
det<'rinine the opt'ration of the system as a whole. 

It is instruct i\'e to list a few of the systems that function by 
suppression of local control: individual pilots cede control to the 
controller in the tower as they approach an airport so that the 
units can be hrotigbt into a coordinated landing system; military 
units cede control to higher-level authority to ensure unity of 
action. When individuals enter a condition of hierarchical con- 
trol, the mechanism which ordinarily regulates individual im- 
pulses is suppressed and ceded to the higher-level component. 
Freud (1921), without referring to the general systems implica- 
tions of his assertion, spelled out this mechanism clearly: , . 
the individual gives up his ego ideal and substitutes for it the 
group ideal embodied in the leader” (page 78, Group Psychol- 
ogy ) , The basic reason why this occurs is rooted not in individual 
needs but in organisational needs. Hierarchical structures can 
function only if they possess the quality of coherence, and coher- 
ence can be attained only by the suppression of control at the 
local level. 

l^et me summarize the argument so far: (1) organized social 
life provides survival benefits to the individuals who are part of it, 
and to the group; (2) whatever behavioral and psychological 
features have been necessary to produce the capacity for orga- 
nized social life have been shaped by evolutionary forces; (3) 
from the standpoint of cybernetics, the most general need in 
bringing self-regulating automata into a coordinated hierarchy is 
to suppress individual direction and control in favor of control 
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from higher-level components; (4) more generally, hierarchies 
can function only when internal nuKliiication oeeiirs in the ele- 
ments of which they are composed; (5) functional hierarchies in 
social life are characterized l)y I'ach of these features, and (6) tlie 
individuals who enter into such hierarchies are, of necessity, 
modified in their functioning. 

This analysis is of importanc'c for one reason ;done: it alerts us 
to the changes that must occur wlien an independently functi;in- 
ing unit becomes part of a system. This transformation corre- 
sponds precisely to the central dilemma of otir experiment : how is 
it that a person who is usually decent aiul courteous acts with 
severity against another person within the experimcivt? He does 
so because conscience, which regulates impvilsive aggressive 
action, is per force dimiiri.shed at the point of entering a hier- 
archical structure. 

The Agentic Shift 

We have coircluded that internal modification is retjuired in 
the operation of any element that can successfully function in a 
hierarchy, and that in the case of self-directed automata this 
entails suppression of local control in favor of regulation by a 
higher-level component. The design of .such an automaton, if it is 
to parallel human function, must be suffieiently Hexibh* to allow 
for two modes of operation: the self-directed (or antonomotis 
mode), when it is functioning on it.s own, and for the .sati.sf action 
of its own internal needs, and the systemic mode, when the 
automaton is integrated into a larger organizational slrttcture. Its 
behavior will depend on which of the two states it is in. 

Social organizations, and the individuals who participate in 
them, are not exempt from the requirements of .system integra- 
tion. What in human experience corresponds to the transition 
from the autonomous to the systemic mode, and what are its 
consequences in specifically human terms? To answer the {jnes- 
tion we must move from a general level of discourse to the close 
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examination of a person as he shifts into a functional position in a 
social hierarchy. 

Where in a human being .shall we find the switch that controls 
the transition from an autonomous to a systemic mode? No less 
than in the case of automata, there is certainly an alteration in the 
internal operations of the person, and these, no doubt, reduce to 
shifts in patterns of neural functioning. Chemical inhibitors and 
disinhibitors alter the probability of certain neural pathways and 
secpiences being used. But it is totally beyond our technical skill 
to specify this (went at the cdiemoneurological level. However, 
thert; is a phenomenological expression of this shift to which we 
do have access. The critical shift in functioning is reflected in an 
alteration of attitude. Specifically, the person entering an author- 
ity system no longer views himself as acting out of his own pur- 
poses luit rather comes to .see himself as an agent for executing 
the wi.shes of another person. Once an individual conceives his 
action in this light, profound alterations occur in his behavior and 
his internal functioning. These are so pronounced that one may 
say that this altered attitude places the individual in a different 
state from the one he was in prior to integration into the hier- 
archy. I .shall term this the agentic state, by which I mean the 
condition a person is in when he sees himself as an agent for 
carrying out another person’s wishes. This term will be used in 
opposition to that of awtonomi/— that is, when a person sees him- 
self as acting on his own. 

The agentic state is the master attitude from which the 
observed l)ehavior flows. The state of agency is more than a 
terminological burden imposed on the reader; it is the keystone of 
our analysis. If it is useful, we shall find that the laboratory 
observations will hang together when linked by it. If it is super- 
fluous we .shall find that it adds nothing to the coherence of our 
findings. For clarity, let me again define what is meant by the 
state of agency. It may be defined both from a cybernetic and a 
phenomenological standpoint. 

From the standpoint of cybernetic analysis, the agentic state 
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occurs when a selhregulatiug entity tN intein.illy rniidified so as to 
allow its functioning within a system of hier.uehteal eontrol. 

From a subjective stamlp.nnf. a {leison w m a state <4 agency 
when he defines himscif in a soeiai Mlmdion m a inanncr tluit 
renders him open to vegidation In a prison of higher status. In 
this condition the individual uo l.mgei vii-ws hiwselt as respon. 
sibie for his own uel ions hut defines lumseli as an insfrnraent for 

carrying out the wishes of others. 

An element of free clmicr* di-tmrmm-s svhether tin- person 
defines himself in thi.s svay m not. but I'iven the presenee of eer. 
tain critical relcaser.s. the propensits to do so js esci-ediugly 
strong, and the shift is not freely revel si! dr 

Since the agcntie state is largidv a state td mmd. some wdi say 
that this shift in attitude is not a mil alteration in thr stats* of the 
person, I would argue, howmer. that thrss' shifts in iudiviilnak 
are precisely etpiivalent to thos,- ma|ot , liter, ttions m tlie logic 
systm of the automata eonsishninl earlier t if e*.mss% we ilo not 
have toggle switche.s emerging from om fiotfies. .tnd the shifts are 
synaptically effected.lmt tliis makes ll»»m tm less u-al 
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, ■ 1 F nf titnictures of author- 

The subioo, 1 >‘« p;;™ “P t ;osed to parental regula- 

ity. From bis very lust years, 
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tion, whereby a sense of respect for adoit mithority was 
inculcated. Parental injunctions are alstt tlie sonna* of moral 
imperatives. However, when :i parent instniets a eltiltl to follow a 
moral injunction, he is, in fuel, doing two things. First, he pre- 
sents a specific ethical content (o be followed. Second, he trains 
the child to comply with authoritativt' injunctions pe*r se. Tims, 
when a parent says, "Don't strike smaller children," he provides 



not one imperative but two. The first concerns the manner In 
which the recipient of the eommund is to treat smaller eliildren 
(the prototype of those who are helpksss and innocent); tlie 
second and implicit imperative is, “And obey me!” Thus, the very 
genesis of our moral ideals is inseparable from the inenleation of 
an obedient attitude. Moreover, the demand for obedienee re- 
mains the only consistent element across a variety of .specific 
commands, and thus tends to acquire a prepotent strength rela- 
tive to any particular moral content," 
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Institutional Setting 

As soon as the child emerges from the cocoon of the family, he 
is transferred to an institutional system of authority, the school. 
Here, the child learns not merely a specific curriculum but also 
how to function within an organizational framework. His actions 
are, to a significant degree, reguhited by his teachers, but he can 
perceive that they in turn are subjected to the discipline and 
retpiirements of a headmaster. The student observes that arro- 
gance is not passively accepted by authority but severely rebuked 
and that deference is the only appropriate and comfortable re- 
sponse to authority. 

The first twenty years of the young person’s life are spent 
functioning as a subordinate element in an authority system, and 
upon leaving school, the male usually moves into either a civilian 
job or military service. On the job, he learns that although some 
discreetly expressed dissent is allowable, an underlying posture of 
submission is required for harmonious functioning with superiors. 
However much freedom of detail is allowed the individual, the 
situation is defined as one in which he is to do a job prescribed by 
someone else. 

Wliile structures of authority are of necessity present in all 
societies, advanced or primitive, modern society has the added 
characteristic of teaching individuals to respond to impersonal 
authorities. Whereas submission to authority is probably no less 
for an A.shanti than for an American factory worker, the range of 
persons who constitute authorities for the native are all per- 
sonally known to him, while the modern industrial world forces 
individuals to submit to impersonal authorities, so that responses 
are made to abstract rank, indicated by an insignia, imiform or title. 


Rewards 

Throughout this experience with authority, there is continual 
confrontation with a reward structure in which compliance with 
authority has been generally rewarded, while failure to comply 
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has most frequently been ptmislied. Altluiugh many forms of 
reward are meted out for dutifvil eoitipliauee, tire most ingenious 
is this: the individtuil is moved up a niche in the hierarchy, thus 
both motivating the person and perpetuating the strticture simul- 
taneously. This form of reward, "the promotion,” ciirries with it 
profound emotional gratification for tlie individual l)ut its special 
feature is the fact that it ensures the c'ontinnity of th«' hierarchi- 
cal form. 

Tire net result of this experiencr* is the intrrnnlmitwn of the 
social order— that is, internali7,ing the set of axioms try which 
social life is conducted. And the chi(d' axiom is: do wirat the man 
in charge says. Just as we internali7.e grammatical rules, and can 
thus both understand and produce new sentences, so we internal- 
ize axiomatic rules of social life which enable us to fulfill social 
requirements in novel situations. In any hierarchy of rules, that 
which requires compliance to authority assumes a paramount 
position. 

Among the antecedent conditions, therefore, are the indi- 
vidual’s familial experience, the general societal setting built on 
impersonal systems of authority, and extended experi<;nce with a 
reward structure in which compliance with atithority is re- 
warded, and failure to comply punished. While without doubt 
providing the background against which our subject’s habits of 
conduct were formed, these conditions are bevond tlu' control of 
experimentation and do not immediately trigger movement to the 
agentic state. I^et us now turn to the more immediate factors, 
within a specific situation, that lead to the ag<nitic slate. 

Immediate Antecedent Conditions 

Perception of authority. The first condition needed for trans- 
formation to the agentic state is the perception of a legitimate 
authority. From a psychological standpoint, authority means the 
person who is perceived to be in a position of social control 
within a given situation. Authority is contextually perceived and 
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does not necessarily transcend the situation in which it is encoun- 
tered. For example, .should the experimenter encounter the sub- 
ject on the street, he would have no special influence on him. A 
pilot’s authority over his passengers does not extend beyond the 
airplane. Authority is normatively supported; there is a shared 
expectation among people that certain situations do ordinarily 
have a socially controlling figure. Authority need not possess high 
status in the sense of “prestige.” For example, an usher at a 
theater is a source of social control to whom we ordinarily submit 
willingly. The power of an authority stems not from personal 
characteristics but from his perceived position in a social 
sb'ucture. 

The question of how authority communicates itself seems, at 
first, not to require a special answer. We invariably seem to know 
who is in charge. We may, nonetheless, examine the behavior in 
the laboratory to try to dissect the process a little. 

First, the subject enters the situation with the expectation that 
someone will be in charge. Thus, the experimenter, upon first 
presenting himself, fills a gap experienced by the subject. Accord- 
ingly, the experimenter need not assert his authority, but merely 
identify it. He does so through a few introductory remarks, and 
since this self-defining ritual fits perfectly with the subject’s 
expectation of encountering a man in charge, it is not challenged. 
A supporting factor is the confidence and “air of authority” 
exhibited by the experimenter. Just as a servant possesses a 
deferential manner, so his master exudes a commanding presence 
that subtly communicates his dominant status within the situa- 
tion at hand. 

Second^ external accouterments are often used to signify the 
authority in a given situation. Our experimenter was dressed in a 
gray technician’s coat, which linked him to the laboratory. Police, 
military, and other service uniforms are the most conspicuous 
signs of authority within common experience. Third, the subject 
notes the absence of competing authorities. ( No one else claims to 
be in charge, and this helps confirm the presumption that the 
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experimenter is the right man.) Fourth, there is the absence of 
conspicuously anomalous factors (e.g., a child of five claiming to 
be the scientist ) , 

It is the appearance of autliority and not actual aulliority to 
which the subject responds. Unless contradictory information or 
anomalous facts appear, the self-designation of the authority 
almost always suffices. 

Entry into the Authority Syntem. A second condition triggering 
the shift to the agentic state is the act of defining the person as 
part of the authority system in question. It is not enough that we 
perceive an authority, he must be an authority relevant to us. 
Thus, if we watch a parade, and hear a Colonel shout, “Left face,” 
we do not turn left, for we have not been defined as suliordinate 
to his command. There is always a transition from that moment 
when we stand outside an authority system to that point when we 
are inside it. Authority systems are fretpiently limited by a physi- 
cal context, and often we come under the influence of an author- 
ity when we cross the physical threshold into his domain. The 
fact that this experiment is carried out in a laboratory has a good 
deal to do with the degree of obedience exacted. There is a 
feeling that the experimenter “owns” the space and that the 
subject must conduct himself fittingly, as if a guest in someone’s 
house. If the experiment were to be carried on outside the 
laboratory, obedience would drop sharply.'® 

Even more important, for the present experiment, is the fact 
that entry into the experimenter’s realm of authority is voluntary, 
undertaken through the free will of the participants. The p.sycho- 
logical consequence of voluntary entry is that it creates a sense of 
commitment and obligation which will subsequently play a part 
in binding the subject to his role. 

Were our subjects forcibly introduced to the experiment, they 
might well yield to authority, but the psychological mechanisms 
would be quite different from what we have observed. Generally, 
and wherever possible, society tries to create a sense of voluntary 
entry into its various institutions. Upon induction into the mill- 
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tary, recruits take an oath of allegiance, and volunteers are pre- 
ferred to inductees. While people will comply with a source of 
social control under coercion (as when a gun is aimed at them), 
the nature of obedience under such circumstances is limited to 
direct .surveillance. When the gunman leaves, or when his capac- 
ity for sanctions is eliminated, obedience stops. In the case of 
voluntary obedience to a legitimate authority, the principal sanc- 
tions for disobedience come from within the person. They are not 
dependent upon coercion, but stem from the individual’s sense of 
commitment to his role. In this sense, there is an internalized 
basis for his obedience, not rnerelt/ an external one. 

Coordination of Command with the Function of Authority. 
Authority is the perceived source of social control within a 
specific context. The context defines the range of commands con- 
sidered appropriate to the authority in question. There must, in 
general, be some intelligible link between the function of the 
controlling person, and the nature of the commands he issues. 
The connection need not be very well worked out but need only 
make sense in the most general way. Thus, in a military situation, 
a captain may order a subordinate to perform a highly dangerous 
action, but he may not order the subordinate to embrace his girl- 
friend. In one case, the order is logically linked to the general 
function of the military, and in the other case it is not.^'* 

In the obedience experiment, the subject acts within the 
context of a learning experiment and sees the experimenter’s 
commands as meaningfully coordinated to his role. In the context 
of the laboratory, such commands are felt to be appropriate in a 
general way, however much one may argue with certain specific 
developments that later occur. 

Because the experimenter issues orders in a context he is 
presumed to know something about, his power is increased. 
Generally, authorities are felt to know more than the person they 
are commanding; whether they do or not, the occasion is defined 
as if they do. Even when a subordinate possesses a greater degree 
of technical knowledge than his superior, he must not presume to 
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override the authority’s right to command but nmst present this 
knowledge to the superior to disjiose of as ht' wishes, A typical 
source of strain occurs in authority systems when tlie person in 
authority is inc.'Oinpe.tent to the point ot endangering the sub- 
ordinatesd'' 

The Overarchini> Idmlogtj. The pereeptimi of a legitinutte 
source of social contrt)! witfiin it (k’fined soeia! oecitsion is a 
necessary prercijuisite for a shift to the iigentic state, But the 
legitimacy of the occasion itself depends on its articulation to a 
justifying ideology. When subjeels enter tin* hilioratory iuid are 
told to perform, they do not in a litnvildt'red fiislnon ery otit, “I 
never heard of science. Wliat do yon int'iin liy this?'* \¥ithin this 
situation, the idea of science and its acceptance as a legitimate 
social enterprise provide the overarching ideological jnstification 
for the experiment. Sncli institutions as business, the church, 
the government, and the edncutional e,stabli.shn)<'nt provide 
other legitimate realms of activity, each justified liy the 
values and needs of society, and also, from tin* standpoint of the 
typical person, accepted because tliey exist as part of the world in 
which he is born and grows up. OlKalience could be secured 
outside such institutions, but it would not lie the form of willing 
obedience, in which the person complies with a strong sense of 
doing the right thing. Moreover, if the experiment were c-anied 
out in a culture very different from onr own-say, among 
Trobrianders— it would be neccsssary to find the functional 
equivalent of science in orch'r to obtain psychologically com- 
parable re.snlts. The Trobriander may not believe in scientist.s, but 
he respects witch doctors. The fourteenth-century Spani.sh Je.suit 
might have eschewed .science, hut he (anbraet'd the ideology of 
his church, and in its name, and for its preservation, tightent'd the 
screw on the rack without any problem of conseiencts, 

Ideological justification is vital in obtaining tei//ing oluHlienoe, 
for it permits the person to see his behavior as serving a de.sirahle 
end, Only when viewed in this light, is complimiice easily exacted. 
An authority system, then, consists of a minimum of two 
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I persons sharing the expectation that one of them has the right to 

: prescrilx! beliavior for the other, In the current study, the experi- 

menter is the key element in a system that extends beyond his 
person. The .system includes the setting of the experiment, the 
impressive laboratory etjuipment, the devices which inculcate a 
sense of oliligation in the suliject, the mystique of science of 
, which the experiment is a part, and the broad institutional ac- 

cords tiiat permit such activities to go on— that is, the diffuse 
? societal support that is implied by the very fact that the experi- 

ment is b(nng run and tolerated in a civilizecl city. 

Hie experimenter acfjuires his capacity to influence behavior 
not l)y virtue of the exercise of force or threat but by virtue of the 
position he occupies in a social structure. There is general agree- 
ment not only that he can influence liehavior but that he ought to 
be able to. Thus, his power comes about in some degree through 
; the consent of those over whom he presides. But once this consent 

is initially granted, its withdrawal does not proceed automatically 
or without great cost. 

The Agentic State 

i What are the properties of the agentic state, and its conse- 

l, quences for the subject? 

I Moved into the agentic state, the person becomes something 

i different from his former self, with new properties not easily 

j traced to his usual personality, 

I First, the entire set of activities carried out by the subject 

I comes to be pervaded by his relation.ship to the experimenter; the 

i subject typically wishes to perform competently and to make a 

j good appearance before this central figure. He directs his atten- 

tion to those features of the situation required for such competent 
^ perfonnance. He attends to the instructions, concentrates on the 

technical reepurements of administering shocks, and finds himself 
absorbed in the narrow technical tasks at hand. Punishment of 
the learner shrinks to an insignificant part of the total experience, 
a mere gloss on the complex activities of the laboratory. 
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Tuning 

Those not farailiar with tiie experiment m;iy think th;it the 
predicament of the snhjeet is one iti which hr* is assanlted hy 
conilicting forces emanating frotn the hnirner anti the t'xpt'vi- 
menter. In a very rt'iil sense, however, a proet'ss of toning oeenrs 
in the subject, with maximal receptivity to the emissions of the 
authority, whereas the learner’s signals tire muted tmd psycho- 
logically remote. Those wlio tire skeptictil ol this eifect miglit 
ol).serve the liehavitir of individuals organi/ed in ti luerarehictd 
structure. The meeting of a eompauv president with his suliordi- 
nates will do. The .subordinates respond with atlinitive eonetirn 
to each word uttered by the president. Ideas originally mentioned 
by persons of a low .status will fre<|uent!y not he h('ar<l, hut when 
repeated by the president, tliey are greeted witli enthusiasm. 

There is nothing cspeeiallv malicious in this; it ndlects the 
natural responses to authority. If w<' explore* a little more deeply, 
we will .see why this is so: the person in autliorily. liy sirtne of 
that po.sition, is in the optimal position to he.stow la'iiefits or 
inflict deprivations. The boss can fire or promote; the military 
superior can .send a man into dangerous comliat or give him a 
soft job; the tribal patriarch eonsent.s to a marriagi* or orders an 
execution; thus, it is highly adaptix'e to attend with metieulons 
concern to authorityls whim. 

Because of this, authority tends to be seen as .something larger 
than the individual. The individual ofti'ti views authority as an 
impersonal force, whose dictates transcend mere human wish or 
desire. Tho.se in authority acipiire, for .some, a supralmnum 
character. 

The phenomenon of differential tuning occurs with impressive 
regularity in the experiment at hand. The learner operates under 
the handicap that the subject is not truly attuned to him, for the 
subject’s feelings and percepts are dominated by the presence of 
the experimenter. For many subjects, the learner lieeomes simply 
an unpleasant obstacle interfering with attainment of a satisfying 
relationship with the experimenter. His pleas for mercy are con- 
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.se(|tieiitial only in that they add a certain discomfort to what 
e\’idently is rot|tured of the subject if he is to gain the approval of 
the central emotional figure in the situation. 

Rc’xlefminir the Meaning of the Situation 

Control the mannt'r in which a man interprets his world, and 
you hiive gone a long way toward controlling his behavior. That 
is why ideology, an attempt to interpret the condition of man, is 
always proinim'Ut leature of revolutions, wars, and other cir- 
cumstances in winch individuals are called upon to perform 
extraordinary action, (h)vermnents invest heavily in propaganda, 
which constitutes tire official manner of interpreting events. 

Every situation also possesses a kind of ideology, which we 
call the “defiTiition of die situation,” and which is the interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of a social occasion. It provides the perspective 
throngli which the elements of a situation gain coherence. An 
act viewed in one perspet:tive may seem heinous; the same action 
viewed in another perspective seems fully warranted. There is a 
propensity for people to accept definitions of action provided by 
legitimate authority. That is, although the subject performs the 
action, he allows authority to define its meaning. 

It is thi.s ideological abrogation to the authority that consti- 
tutes the principal cognitive basis of obedience. If, after all, the 
world or the situation is as the authority defines it, a certain set of 
actions follows logically. 

Tlie relationship between authority and subject, therefore, 
cannot be viewed as one in whicli a coercive figure forces action 
from an unwilling subordinate. Because the subject accepts au- 
thority’s definition of the situation, action follows willingly. 

Loss of Responsibility 


The most far-reaching consequence of the agentic shift is that 
a man feels responsible to the authority directing him but feels no 
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responsibility for the content the actions tluit the authority 
prescribes. Morality doe.s- not disappear, but actpiires a radically 
different focus; the subordinate person feels shame nr pride 
depending on how adtHpiately he has perfonned the actions called 
for by authority. 

Language provides nunierous terms to pinpoint this type of 
morality; loyalty, duty, dimpUne, all are terms heavily s:itnrated 
with moral meaning and refer to the degree t(j which a person 
fulfills his obligations to authority. They refer not to tin? “good- 
ness” of the person per se but to the adtHpiacy with whicdi a 
subordinate fulfills his socially defiirc'd role. The most fretjmmt 
defense of the individual who has peidbrmed a heinous act under 
command of authority is that he has simply dune Iris duty. In 
asserting this defense, the individual is not introdueing an alilh 
concocted for the moment but is rt;porting honestly on the psy- 
chological attitude induced Iry sulrmission to authority. 

For a man to feel responsible for hi.s actions, he must .sense 
that the behavior has flowed from “th<* self." In the .situation we 
have studied, subjects have precisely the opposite view of their 
actions— namely, they see them as originating in tlie motives of 
some other person. Subjects in the experiment fretpiently said, 
“If it were up to me, I would not have administered .shocks to the 
learner.” 

Superego functions shift from an evaluation of the goodness or 
badness of the acts to an assessment of how well or poorly one is 
functioning in the authority .system.’® Becau.se the inhilritory 
forces which prevent the individual from uc'titig harshly against 
others on his own are short-circuited, aetioirs are no longer 
limited by conscience. 

Consider an individual who, in everyday life, is gentle and 
kind. Even in moments of anger he does not strike out against 
those who have frustrated him. Feeling that he must spank a 
mischievous child, he finds the task distasteful; indeed, the very 
musculature in his arms becomes paralyzed, and he abandon.s the 
task. Yet, when taken into military service he is ordered to drop 
bombs on people, and he does so. The act does not originate in his 
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own motive system and tints is not cheeked by the inhibitory 
forces of iiis internal psycliological system. In growing up, the 
normttl individtia! lias h'arned to check the expre.s.sion of aggres- 
sive imptdse,s. Bttt the tmltnre has failed, almost entirely, in 
inciilcaling internal controls on actions that have their origin in 
autliority. For this rea,son, the latter coastitutes a far greater 
danger to hvmian survival. 


Self‘Ima(>c. 

It is not only important to people that they look good to 
others, they must also look good to theiaselves. A person’s ego 
ideal can be an important source of internal inhibitory regulation. 
Tempted to perform harsli action, he may assess its consequences 
for his self-image and refrain. But once the person has moved into 
the agentic slate, this evaluative mechanism is wholly absent. The 
action, since it no longer stems from motives of his own, no 
longer reflects tJii his self-image and thus has no consequences for 
self-conception. Indeed, the individual frequently discerns an 
opposition between what he himself wishes on the one hand and 
what is required of him on the other, He sees the action, even 
though he perfonn.s it, as alien to his nature. For this reason, 
actions performed under etnnmand are, from the subject’s view- 
point, virtually guiltle.s.s, however inhumane they may be. And 
it is toward authority that the subject turns for confirmation of 
his worth. 


Commmuls ami the Agentic State 

The agentic state canstitnte.s a potential out of which specific 
acts of obedience flow. But something more than the potential is 
requived—namely, specific ct)mmund.s that serve as the triggering 
mechani.sm. We have already pt)inted out that, in a general way, 
the commands given must be consistent with the role of author- 
ity. A command consists of two main parts: a definition of action 
and the imperative that the action be executed. (A request, for 
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example, contains a definition of action but lacks the insistence 
that it be carried ant. ) 

Commands, tht*n, lead to specific acts of oltediem't'. Is the 
agentic state jnst another wnrtl for obetlienceF No, it is that state 
of mental organization wliieh enhanct<s tht' likelihtjod ttf ttlsedi- 
enoe. Obedience is the Indiavioral aspect of the sttile, A person 
may be in an agentu' stat<‘-that is, in a state of openness to 
regulation from an aulhority-without e\-er Ireing given a com- 
mancl and thus never having to olrey. 


Binding Factors 

Once a person has entered the a<^entU‘ state, xchat keeps him in 
it? Whenever elements are linked in a hierarehij, there need to be 
forces to maintain them in that relationship. If these did not exist, 
the mildest perturbation would brin» uhout the di.sviti'f'ration of 
the structure. Therefore, once peojde are brought into a .social 
hierarchy, there must he some cementing meehanisni to endow 
the structure with at least minimal .stability. 

Some people interpret the experimental situation as one in 
which the subject, in a highly rational manner, can weigh the 
conflicting values in the situation, process the factors according to 
some mental calculu.s’, and base his actions on the outcome of this 
equation. Thus, the .subject’s predicament i.s reduced to a problem 
of rational decision making. This analysis ignores a erneial aspect 
of behavior illuminated by the experiments. Though many sub- 
jects make the intellectual decision that tluw should not giv<' any 
more shocks to the learner, they are freijnenlly unable to trans- 
form this conviction into action. Viewing these subjects in the 
laboratory, one can sense their intense inner struggle to extricate 
themselves from the authority, while ill-defined but powerful 
bonds hold them at the shock generator. One subject tells the 
experimenter: “He can't stand it. I’m not going to kill that man in 
there. You hear him hollering in there. He’s hollering. He can’t 
stand it.” Although at the verbal level the subject has resolved not 
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to go oil, lie continues to act in accord with the experimenter’s 
commands. Many .subjects make tentative movements toward 
disobedience but then seem restrained, as if by a bond. Let us 
now examine the forces that powerfully bind a subject to his 
role. 

The best way to begin tracing these forces is to ask; What 
does the subject have to go through if he wants to break off? 
Through what psychological underbrush must he cut to get from 
his position in front of the shock generator to a stance of 
defiance? 


Sequential Nature of the Action 

The laboratory hour is an unfolding process in which each 
action influences the next. The obedient act is perseverative; after 
the initial instructions, the experimenter does not command the 
subject to initiate a new act but simply to continue doing what he 
is doing. The recurrent nature of the action demanded of the 
subject itself creates binding forces. As the subject delivers more 
and more painful shocks, he must seek to justify to himself what 
he has done; one form of justification is to go to the end. For if he 
breaks off, he must say to himself: “Everything I have done to 
this point -is bad, and I now acknowledge it by breaking off.” But, 
if he goes on, he is reassured about his past performance. Earlier 
actions give rise to discomforts, which are neutralized by later 
ones.*** And the subject is implicated into the destructive behav- 
ior in piecemeal fashion. 

Situational Obligations 

Underlying all social occasions is a situational etiquette that 
plays a part in regulating behavior. In order to break off the 
experiment, the subject must breach the implicit set of under- 
standings that are part of the social occasion. He made an initial 
promise to aid the experimenter, and now he must renege on this 
commitment. Although to the outsider the act of refusing to 
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shock stems from moral considerations, the action is experienced 
by the subject as renouncing an obligation to the experimenter, 
and such repudiation is not undertaken lightly. There is another 
side to this matter. 

Goffman (1959) points out that every .social situation is built 
upon a working consensus among the participants. One of its 
chief premises is that once a definition of tlie sit\mtion has been 
projected and agreed upon by participants, there shall b(> no chal- 
lenge to it. Indeed, disruption of the accepted definition by one 
participant has the character of moral transgression. Under no 
circumstance is open conflict about the definition of the situation 
compatible with polite social exchange. 

More specifically, according to Goffman’s analysis, “society is 
organized on the principle that any individual who po.ssesses 
certain social characteristics has a moral right to expect that 
others will value and treat him in a correspondingly appropriate 
way. . . . When an individual projects a definition of the situa- 
tion and then makes an implicit or explicit claim to Ire a person of 
a particular kind, he automatically exerts a moral demand upon 
the others, obliging them to value and treat him in the manner 
that persons of his kind have a right to expect” (page 185). Since 
to refuse to obey the experimenter is to reject his claim to 
competence and authority in this situation, a severe social impro- 
priety is necessarily involved. 

The experimental situation is so constructed that there is no 
way the subject can stop shocking the learner without violating 
the experimenter’s self-definition. The learner cannot break off 
and at the same time protect the authority’s definitions of his own 
competence. Thus, the subject fears that if he breaks off, he will 
appear arrogant, untoward, and rude. Such emotions, although 
they appear small in scope alongside the violence being done to 
the learner, nonetheless help bind the subject into obedience. 
They suffuse the mind and feelings of the subject, who is miser- 
able at the prospect of having to repudiate the authority to his 
face. The entire prospect of turning against the experimental 
authority, with its attendant disruption of a well-defined social 
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situation, is an embarrassment that many people are unable to 
face up to.*" In an effort to avoid this awkward event, many 
subjects find obedience a less painful alternative. 

In ordinary social encounters precautions are frequently taken 
to prevent just such disruption of the occasion, but the subject 
finds himself in a situation where even the discreet exercise of 
tact cannot save the experimenter from being discredited. Only 
obedience can preserve the experimenter’s status and dignity. It is 
a curious thing that a measure of compassion on the part of the 
subject, an unwillingness to “hurt” the experimenter’s feelings, are 
part of those binding forces inhibiting disobedience. The with- 
drawal of such deference may be as painful to the subject as to 
the authority he defies. Readers who feel this to be a trivial 
consideration ought to carry out the following experiment. It will 
help them feel the force of inhibition that operates on the subject. 

First, identify a person for whom you have genuine respect, 
preferably someone older than yourself by at least a generation, 
and who represents an authority in an important life domain. He 
could be a respected professor, a beloved priest, or under certain 
circumstances a parent. It must also be a person whom you refer 
to with some title such as Professor Parsons, Father Paul, or Dr. 
Charles Brown. He must be a person who represents to you the 
distance and solemnity of a genuine authority. To understand 
what it means to breach the etiquette of relations with authority, 
you need merely present yourself to the person and, in place of 
using his title, whether it be Dr., Professor, or Father, address 
him using his first name, or perhaps even an appropriate nick- 
name. You may state to Dr. Brown, for example, “Good morning, 
Charlie!” 

As you approach him you will experience anxiety and a power- 
ful inhibition that may well prevent successful completion of the 
experiment. You may say to yourself: “Why should I carry out 
this foolish experiment? I have always had a fine relationship 
with Dr. Brown, which may now be jeopardized. Why should I 
appear arrogant to him?” 

More than likely, you will not be able to perform the disre- 
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spectful action, but even in utteinpting it you will gain a greater 
understanding of the feelings experiem-ed by our subjects. 

Social occa.sion.s, the very element, s out of which society is 
built, are held together, therefore, by the ojieration of a certaiti 
situational eticpiette, wlua'ehy eacli person respeets the definition 
of the situation presented by anothtn- and in tins way avoids 
conflict, embarrassment, and awkward disruption of social ex- 
change. Hie mo.st basic aspect of that eti<juette dor's not concern 
the content of what transpires from one person to the next but 
rather the maintenance, of tlie .structural relations bt'tweeu them. 
Such relations can be tliose of etjuality (vr of hierareby. When tlie 
occasion is defined as one of hierarc'hy, any attempt to alter the 
defined structure will be experienced as a moral transgression and 
will evoke anxiety, .shame, ernliarrassment, and dimini.shed feel- 
ings of self-worth.'*"' 

Anxiety 

The fears experienced liy the subject art' largely anticipatory 
in nature, referring to vague apprehensions of the unknown. Such 
diffuse apprehension is termed anxiety. 

What is the source of thi.s anxic'ty? It stein.s from the indi- 
vidual’s long history of socialization. He has, in the course of 
moving from a biological creature to a civilizeKl per.son, internal- 
ized the basic rules of social life. And the most basic of these is 
re.spect for authority. The rules are internally enforced liy linking 
their possible breach to a flow of disiniptive, ego-tlu'eatening 
affect. The emotional signs olrserved in tlie lul)orutory—trem- 
bling, anxious laughter, acutt* ('inl)arras.sinent--are evidenet! of an 
assault on these rules. As the subject eontemjdati'.s this break, 
anxiety is geirerated, signaling him to st{'p l)uek from tlu* for- 
bidden action and thereljy creating an emotional barrier through 
which he mirst pass in order to defy atithority. 

The remarkable thing is, once the “ice is broken’’ through 
disobedience, virtually all the tension, anxiety, and fear evapo- 
rate. 


C U A T E H 


12 

Strain and Disobedience 


Subjects disohey. Why? At first we are inclined to say that 
they do so because it is immoral to shock the victim. Yet an 
explanation in terras of moral judgment is not adequate. The 
morality of shocking a helpless victim remains constant whether 
the victim is far or near, but we have seen that a simple change in 
spatial relations substantially alters the proportion of people who 
disohey. Rather, it is a more general form of strain that propels 
the subject to disobedience, and we need to understand what 
strain means, both from a human standpoint and in terms of the 
theoretical model that has guided our analysis. 

Theoretically, strain is likely to arise whenever an entity that 
can function autonomously is brought into a hierarchy, because 
the design requirements of an autonomous unit are quite different 
from those of a component specifically and uniquely designed for 
systemic functioning. Men can function on their own or, through 
the assumption of roles, merge into larger stjstems. But the very 
fact of dual capacities requires a design compromise. We are not 
perfectly tailored for complete autonomy, nor for total sub- 
mission. 

Of course, any sophisticated entity designed to function both 
autonomously and within hierarchical systems will have mecha- 
nisms for the resolution of strain, for unless such resolving mecha- 
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nisms exist the system is bound to break down posthaste. So toe 
shall add one final concept to our model, representing the resolu- 
tion of strain. And we shall allow ourselves a brief formula, to 
stmirnarize behavioral processes we Imve ohserved: 

O; B > {s r) 

D; B < (s -- r) 

in which O represents obedience; D, disobedience; B, binding 
factors; s, strain; and r, the strain-re.sokAng meehnnism,s\ Obedi- 
ence is the outcome when tlw binding factors are greater than the 
net strain {strain as reduced by the re.solving meehanisms), while 
disobedience results when net strain exceeds the strength of the, 
binding forces. 



Strain 

The experience of tension in onr subjects shows not tlie power 
of authority but its weakness, revealing fttrther an extremely 
important aspect of the experiment; transformation to the agentic 
state is, for some subjects, only partial. 
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If the individual’s submergence in the authority system were 
total, he would feel no tension as he followed commands, no 
matter how harsh, for the actions required would be seen only 
through the meanings imposed by authority, and would thus be 
fully acceptable to the subject. Every sign of tension, therefore, is 
evidence of the failure of authority to transform the person to an 
unalloyed state of agency. The authority system at work in the 
laboratory is less pervasive than the prepotent systems embodied 
in the totalitarian structures of Stalin and Hitler, in which sub- 
ordinate’s were profoundly submerged in their roles. Residues of 
selfhood, remaining in varying degrees outside the experimenter’s 
authority, keep personal values alive in the subject and lead to 
strain, which, if sufficiently powerful, can result in disobedience. 
In this sense, the agentic state created in the laboratory is vulner- 
able to disturbance, just as a person asleep may be disturbed by 
the impingement of a sufficiently loud noise. (During sleep, a 
person’s capacity for hearing and sight are sharply diminished, 
though sufficiently strong stimvdi may rouse him from that state. 
Similarly, in the agentic state, a person’s moral judgments are 
largely suspended, but a sufficiently strong shock may strain the 
viability of the state.) The state produced in the laboratory may 
be likened to a light doze, compared to the profound slumber 
induced by the prepotent authority system of a national gov- 
ernment. 

Sources of Strain 

Sources of strain within the experiment range from primitive 
autonomic revulsion at causing another man pain to sophisticated 
calculations of possible legal repercussions: 

1. The cries of pain issuing from the learner strongly affected 
many participants, whose reaction to them is immediate, visceral, 
and spontaneous. Such reactions may reflect inborn mechanisms, 
comparable to the aversive reaction to chalk squeaking on glass. 
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Insofar as the participant innst expose liimselt to these stimuli 
through his obedience, strain arises. 

2. Further, administering pain to an inimeent indis idual vio- 
lates the moral and socitil satlnes held Iry tin* subject. Ilu’.se \‘;ilues 
are for some dtH'ply intcrmili/,ed beliefs, iuid for others, they 
reflect knowledge! of tliose humane sttintlards til behavior which 
society professes. 

3. An additional source of strain is tin* inipHr it retaliatory 
threat that .sulrjeets esperienee while administering punishment 
to the learner. Some may feel tlu‘y are angering the learner so 
greatly, that he will try to retaliate alter the <'XjH*rinn*nt is over; 
others, that as part of tlie experiment, tin*}’ will stnnehow fijid 
themselves in the learner’s position, imm tlnmgh tlieia* is nothing 
in the procedure to suggest this will hajspen. Other sn!»jects fear 
that they are in some degree legally \miuerable for their aelions 
and wonder if they will be named in law suit fry the learner. All 
of these forms of retaliation, potentially real or fantasized, gener- 
ate strain. 

4. The subject receives direetis'es from llie leai*ner, as wedl as 
the experimenter; the learner’s directive i.s tlnit the snbjeet should 
stop. These orders are incompatible with the experimenters 
standing orders; even if the subject were totally compliant, re- 
sponding exclusively to pressures arising from the field, and were 
without any personal values whatstiever, strain would still arise, 
for contradictory demands are impinging on him at tine .same 
instant. 

5. Administering shocks to the vii-tira i.s incompatible with 
the self-image of many .sul)jccts. Tliey do not rt'adily vi<*w them- 
selves as callous individuals capalde of hurting another person. 
Yet, this is precisely what they find themselves doing, and the 
incongruity of their action constitutes a powerful sourc’c t)f strain. 

Strain and Buffers 

Any feature that reduces the psychological closene.ss between 
the subject’s action and the consequence of that action also 
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reduces the level of strain. Any means of breaking down or dilut- 
ing the experienced meaning of the act-I am hurting a man— 
makes the action easier to perform. Thus, creating physical dis- 
tance l)etween the subject and victim, and dampening the painful 
cries of the victim, reduces strain. The shock generator itself 
constitutes an important buffer, a precise and impressive instru- 
ment that creates a sharp discontinuity between the ease required 
to depress one of its thirty switches and the strength of impact on 
tlie victim. Tlie depression of a switch is precise, scientific, and 
impersonal. If our sulijects had to strike the victim with their fists, 
they would Ire more reluctant to do so. Nothing is more danger- 
ous to human survival than malevolent authority combined with 
the dehumanizing effects of buffers. There is a contrast here 
between what is logical and what is psychological. On a purely 
(|uantitative basis, it is more wicked to kill ten thousand by 
hurling an artillery shell into a town, than to kill one man by 
pommeling him with a stone, yet the latter is by far the more 
psychologically difficult act. Distance, time, and physical barriers 
neutralize the moral sense. There are virtually no psychological 
inhibitions against coastal bombardment or dropping napalm 
from a plane twenty thousand feet overhead. As for the man who 
sits in front of a button that will release Armageddon, depressing 
it has about the same emotional force as calling for an elevator. 
While technology has augmented man’s will by allowing him the 
means for the remote destruction of others, evolution has not had 
a chance to build inhibitors against these remote forms of aggres- 
sion to parallel those powerful inhibitors that are so plentiful and 
abundant in face-to-face confrontations.^^ 


Resolution of Strain 

What are the mechanisms for the resolution of strain? 

Disobedience is the ultimate means whereby strain is brought 
to an end. But it is not an act equally available to all, and the 
binding forces described earlier kept it out of the reach of many 
subjects. In view of the fact that subjects experience disobedience 
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as an extreme, indeed a raciical fnnn of action within this social 
occasion, they are likely to fall back on means of reducing strain 
that are less socially disruptive. OiK-e strain .start.s to ari.se, a 
number of psyt'hologieal meehanisins eoine into play to nalnee its 
severity. Given the intelleetuiil ilexilnlity of the human mind, and 
its capacity for dissipating strain through cogtiitive atljnstmenls, 
it is not surprising that this is so. 

Avoidance is the most primitive of tliese mechanisms: the 
subject screens him.self from tlu* sensory eonsr'rpn'nees of liis 
actions. We have described earlier bftw subjects turned their 
heads in an awkward fashion tt) avoid seeing the vietiin suffer. 
Some subjects clelilrerately read the word pairs in a loud, over- 
powering voice, thus masking the victim’s jrrotesls. These subjects 
do not permit the stimuli as.sociated with the \-ictim s suffering to 
impinge on them. A less conspicuous form of avoidance is 
achieved by withdrawing attention from tlie victim. Tins i.s often 
accompanied by the conscioiis restriction of attention to the 
mechanics of the experimental proctahire. In this way, tin* victim 
is psychologically eliminated as a source of disctnnfort. We are 
left with the impression of the little clerk, Iwsily shuffling papers, 
scarcely cognizant of events around him. 

If avoidance shields the subjects from mipkaisant events, 
denial reduces strain through the intellectual mechanism of re- 
jecting apparent evidence in order to arrive at a more eonsoling 
interpretation of events. Observc^rs of the Niv/i ep(H‘h (s<‘e Uettel- 
heim, The Informed Heart) point out how pervasive was denial 
among both victims and persecutors. Jews who faced imminent 
death could not accept the clear and obvious evi{lenc(‘ of mim 
killing. Even today, millions of (Jermans deny that innocent 
persons were slaughtered on a massiva* scale by their government. 

Within the experiment some suhjec'ts may tleny that the 
shocks they administer are painful or that the vietim is .suffering 
at all. Such denial eases the strain of obeying tlu* experimenter, 
eliminating the conflict between hurting someone and obeying. 
But the laboratory drama was compelling, and only a fraction of 
the subjects proceeded on the basis of this hypothesis (s<'e Chtip- 
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ter 14). (Even then, the defensive character of the denial is 
generally evident, as when a subject who denies the shocks were 
painful refuses to personally sample a stronger shock.) Most 
frequently among obedient subjects, we find not a denial of 
events but a denial of responsibility for them. 

Some subjects attempt to reduce strain, while at the same 
time working within the ndes imposed by authority, when they 
perform the obedient act but “only slightly.” It is to be recalled 
that the duration of each shock is variable, and under the control 
of the naive subject. Subjects typically activate the shock gen- 
erator for a period of 500 milliseconds, but others reduce it to a 
mere tenth of this duration. They touch the switches gingerly, 
and the residting shock sounds like the briefest blip, in compari- 
son with the ordinary half -second buzz. When interviewed, these 
subjects stress that they “asserted their humanity” by administer- 
ing the briefest shock possible. Handling strain in this manner 
was ea.sier than defiance. It permits the maximum expression of 
individual benignity within the constraints of an oppressive sys- 
tem. But there is an element of self-delusion in this type of 
minimal compliance. It does not challenge authority. It may 
diminish but does not nullify the exercise of authority’s will and is 
chiefly important as a balm to the subject’s conscience. 

Of potentially greater significance are the subterfuges that 
some subjects employ to undermine the cruel aspects of the 
experiment. Some subjects could be observed signaling the cor- 
rect answer to the victim by stressing it vocally as they read the 
multiple-choice words aloud. That is, they attempted to prompt 
the leaner and thus prevent his receiving shocks. These subjects 
are willing to undermine the experiment but not to cause an open 
break with authority. They attempt to help the learner without 
public disobedience. Even when the learner does not take advan- 
tage of his cues, the subject sometimes relates to the learner in 
the postexperimental interview how he tried to “tip him off.” 

Sometimes the subterfuge proves effective ( as in Experiment 
7, when subjects administered lower shocks to the learner than 
they reported ) . But most often, it does not help at all. The subject 
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is unable to act openly on his humane feelings, tleflecting them 
into a trivial sul)terfuge of no real conse<mence. Yet “doing 
something,” even if of only token significance, helps preserve his 
self-image as a benign man. 

The abrogation of personal responsibility, we have pointed 
out, i.s the major psychological eonse({uence of yielding to uiithor- 
ity, A.S strain arises, some subjects Sf'ek further assuranc'c that 
they are not accountable for their actions and they may actively 
solicit it as a means of reducing tensioti. Consider the following 
dialogue between subject and experimenter. The suhjet't, uirder 
considerable stress, has proceeded to 375 volts. 

Teacher; I think something’s happened to that felhnv in tliere. I don’t 
get no an.swer. He \va.s hollering at less voltage. Can't you cheek 
in and see if he’s all right, please? 

Experiment!® {mm; detatvfwd vahn): Not (mcc we’ve .started. Plisise 
continiu', Teacher. 

Teacher (.vits down, sighs deeply); "Cool-dav, shade. \vati«r, jiaiut." 

Answer, please. Are you all light in there'? Are you all right'? 
Experimenter: Please continue. Teueher. Continue, please. {Teacher 
pushes lever , ) 

Teacher {swiveling around in his chair); .Stmiething's happi'ued to 
that man in there. (Swiveling hack) Next one. “I,ow~-dollar, tieck- 
lace, moon, paint." {Turning timund again) .Something’s happened 
to that man in there. You better check in on him, .sir. He won't 
answer or nothing. 

Experimenter; Continue. Go on, please. 

Teacher: Yon accept all responsilality’? 

Experimenter: The responsibility i.s mine. Cnrreet. Please go on. 
( Teacher returns to his list, starts running through words as rapidhj 
as he can read them, works through to 450 volts, } 

Teacher; That’.s that. 

Once the experimenter has reas.sured the suhjt'cl that he is not 
responsible for his actions, there is a perceptibh* rechictiim in 
strain. 

Responsibility may be cas‘t off in othm- ways: it may be 
shifted to the victim, who is seen as bringing on his own punksh- 
ment. The victim is blamed for having volunteered for the experi- 
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ment, and more viciously, for liis stupidity and obstinacy. Here 
we move from tbe .shifting of responsibility to the gratuitous 
deprecation of the victim. The psychological mechanism is trans- 
parent: if tlic victim is an unworthy person, one need not be 
concerned about inflicting pain on him.^'* 


Physical Conversion 

Conversion of psychological stress into physical symptoms is a 
commonly observed phenomenon in psychiatric practice. Ordi- 
narily, there is improvement in the emotional state of the patient 
as psychic stress comes to be absorbed by physical symptoms. 
Within this experiment, we can observe numerous signs of stress: 
sweating, trembling, and, in some instances, anxious laughter. 
Such physical expressions not only indicate the presence of strain 
but also reduce it. The strain, instead of eventuating in disobedi- 
ence, is deflected into physical expression, and the tension is 
thereby dissipated. 

Dissent 

Strain, if sufHciently powerful, leads to disobedience, but at 
the outset it gives ri.S'e to dissent. Dissent refers to a subject’s 
expression of disagreement with the course of action prescribed 
by the experimenter. But this verbal dispute does not necessarily 
mean that the subject will disobey the experimenter, for dissent 
serves a dual and conflicting function. On the one hand it may be 
the first step in a progressive rift between the subject and the 
experimenter, a testing of the experimenter’s intentions, and an 
attempt to persuade him to alter his course of action. But para- 
doxically it may also serve as a strain-reducing mechanism, a 
valve that allows the subject to blow off steam without altering 
his course of action. 

Dissent may occur without rupturing hierarchical bonds and 
thus belongs to an order of experience that is qualitatively discon- 
tinuous with disobedience. Many dissenting individuals who are 
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capable of expressing disagreement with untlitnity still respect 
authority’s right to overrule their expressed opinion, Wlhle dis- 
agreeing, they are not prepared to act on tins conviction. 

As a strain-redtieing jncchanism, dissent is a source of psycho- 
logical consolation to the subject in regard to tin* moral conliict at 
issue. The subject publicly dcKiies himself as opposed to shocking 
the victim and thus establishes a destral»l(' s<>lf-image. At the 
same time, he maintains his submissive reiationsliip to authority 
by continuing to obey. 

The several mechanisms (h'scrilx'ti here— avoi<lance, denial, 
physical conversion, minimal c-omplianee, stiljtt'rfnge, the search 
for social reassurance, blaming the vi<'tim, and noninstruinental 
dissent— may each be linked to specific sources of strain. Thus, 
visceral reactions are reduced l)y avoidance; self-image is pro- 
tected by acts of subterfuge, minimal compliunee, and dissent; 
and so forth. More critimlhj, thcac mvvhaimmx mmt hr xern ax 
subserving an overriding end: thexj allow ihr xidijiTt's rrlatian- 
ship to authority to remain intact by reducing experienced con- 
flict to a tolerable level. 

Disobedience 

Disobedience is the ultimate means whereby strain is Irrought 
to an end. It is not an act that comes easily. 

It implies not merely tlie refusal to carry out a particular 
command of the experimenter but a reformulation of the relation- 
ship between subject and authority. 

It is tinged with apprehension. Tlie subject has found him.self 
locked into a well-defined social order. To break out of the 
assigned role is to create, on a small scale, a form of anomie, llie 
future of the subject’s interaction with the experimenter is pre- 
dictable as long as he maintains the relation.ship in which he has 
been defined, in contrast to the totally tinknowu eharueter of the 
relationship attendant upon a break. For many subjeet.s' there is 
apprehension about what will follow disobedience, fret|uently 
tinged with fantasy of the authority’s undefined retribution. But 
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as the course of iiction demanded by the experimenter becomes 
intolertilde, a process is initiated vvliich in some subjects erupts 
into disobedience. 

Tlie setiuenct; starts with inner doubt, tension that is at first a 
private experience but which invariably comes to assume an 
external form, ns tlie sulrject informs the experimenter of his 
apprehension or draws liis attention to the victim’s suffering. The 
subject expects, at .s()me level, that the experimenter will make 
the same inference from tliese facts as he has: that one .should not 
proceed with the shocks. When tlu; experimenter fails to do this, 
communication shades into disfsent, as the subject attempts to 
persuade the autlmrity to alter his course of action. Just as the 
shock series consists of a .step-l)y-step increase in severity, so the 
voicing of dissent allows for a graduated movement toward a 
break with the experimenter. The initial expression of disagree- 
ment, however tentatively phrased, provides a higher plateau 
from which t( launch the next point of disagreement. Ideally, the 
dissenting subject would like the experimenter to release the 
subject, to alter the course of the experiment, and thus eliminate 
the need to break with authority. Failing this, dissent is trans- 
formed into a threat that the subject will refuse to carry out the 
authority’s orders. Finally, the subject, having exhausted all other 
means, finds that he must get at the very root of his relationship 
with the experimenter in order to stop shocking the victim: he 
disobeys. Inner doubt, externalization of doubt, dissent, threat, 
disobedience: it is a difficult path, which only a minority of sub- 
jects are able to pursue to its conclusion. Yet it is not a negative 
conclusion, hut has the character of an affirmative act, a deliber- 
ate bucking of the tide. It is compliance that carries the passive 
connotation. Tlie act of disobedience requires a mobilization of 
inner resources, and their transformation beyond inner preoccu- 
pation, beyond merely polite verbal exchange, into a domain of 
action. But the psychic cost is considerable. 

For most people, it is painful to renege on the promise of aid 
they made to the experimenter. While the obedient subject shifts 
responsibility for shocking the learner onto the experimenter, 
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those who (lisohey ueeepi rt'.spousihility tor tlestroetirm of the 
experiment. In disobeyintt. lh(' sobjert believes he has vnined the 
experiment, thwarted th.' pnvpos(‘s of the sr ientist, and proved 
inadequate to the task ussijttted to hint. Ibil at that very moment 
he has prtivided the measiiri' we s(Hts»ht and an alfirmittion of 
humanistic values. 

The price of disobedienee is a piawing sense that otte has 
been faithless. Even thongh In* has eh.»s<m the morally eorreet 
actioii, the .snbjeet remains troubletl by the disrttption of the 
social order he brtmghi abont. ant! eannot fully dispel the feeling 
that he deserted a eanse to which he had p!edge«l support. It i.s 
he, ami not the obedient snbieet. wbtt esperieuees the Imrden ttf 

his action. 
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An Alternative Theory: is Aggression the Key? 


I have explained the l^ehavior observed in the laboratory in 
the way that seemed to me to make the most sense. An alternative 
view is that wluit we have observed in the laboratory is aggres- 
sion, the flow of destructive tendencies, released because the 
occasion permitted its expression. This view seems to me errone- 
ous, and I will indicate why. But first let me state the “aggression” 
argument: 

By aggression we mean an impulse or action to harm another 
organism. In the Freudian view, destructive forces are present in 
all individuals, but they do not always find ready release, for their 
expression is inhibited by superego, or conscience. Furthermore, 
ego functions— the reality-oriented side of man— also keep destruc- 
tive tendencies under control. (If we strike out every time we 
are angry, it will ultimately bring us harm, and thus we restrain 
ourselves. ) Indeed, so unacceptable are these destructive instincts, 
that they are not always available to conscious scrutiny. However, 
they continually press for expression and, in the end, find release 
in the violence of war, sadistic pleasures, individual acts of anti- 
social destruction, and under certain circumstances self-destruc- 
tion. 

The experiment creates an occasion in which it becomes 
socially acceptable to harm another person; moreover, it allows 
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the subject to do this under the guise of advancing a socially 
valued cause; science. 

Thus, the individual, at tlie conscious h'vel, view.s hiinscdf as 
serving a socially valued end, but the motive force for Ids compli- 
ance stems from the fact that, in shocking tlie hnuner, hc> is satis- 
fying instinctually rooted deslructivc tendenc'ic'S. 

This view also corresponds to tlie typical common-.sense inter- 
pretation of the observed oliedienee. For, wlien tin* experimcmt is 
first described to ordinary m('n and women, they immediately 
think in terms of the “beast in man canning out," sadism, the; lust 
for inflicting pain on others, the outpouring of the dark and cwil 
part of the soul. 

Although aggressive tendencies are part and paretd of human 
nature, they have hardly anytliing to do witli thc' l>eha\-iur oli- 
served in the experiment. Nor do tliey have much to do with the 
destructive obecliencc' of soldiers in war, of bomlnirdiers killing 
thousands on a single mission, or enveloping a Vietnam(*se village 
in searing napalm. The typical soldier kills liec-ause h<‘ is told to 
kill and he regards it as his duty to oliey orders. The act of 
shocking the victim does not stem from de.strnetive urge.s but 
from the fact that subjects have become integrated into a .social 
structure and are unable to get out of it. 

Suppose the experimenter instructed the subjecd to drink a 
glass of water, Does this mean tlie subjc'ct is thirsty? Oliviously 
not, for he is simply doing what he is told to do. It i.s tlie «‘ssenee 
of obedience that the action carried out does not c-orvespond to 
the motives of thc actor but is initiated in the motive^ .sy.stem of 
those higher up in the social hierarchy. 

There is experimental evidence' bearing on this issue. It will 
be recalled that in Blxperiment 11, subject.s were free to use any 
shock level they wished, and the experimenter took pains to 
legitimize the use of all kn'ens on the board. Utough given full 
opportunity to inflict pain on the learner, almost all subjects 
administered the lowest shocks on the control panel, the im'un 
shock level being 3,6. But if destructive impulsi's were realls’ 
pressing for release, and the subject could justify his use of high 
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shock le\’('ls in tlic cause of science, why did they not make the 
victim suffer? 

'rhere was little if any ti'iulency in the sulrjects to do this. One 
or two, at most, seemed to derive any satisfaction from shocking 
the learner, Tire hwels wei’e in no way comparable to that ob- 
tained when tire subjec-ts are ordered to .shock the victim. There 
was an orch-r-of niagnitiult' difference. 

Similarly, we may turn to studies of aggression carried out by 
Buss (1961 ) and Berkowitz (1962), using a format quite similar 
to <mr Experiment 11, The aim of tliese investigators was to study 
aggix'ssion pt'r scs In typic-al experinnmtal manipulations, they 
frustrated liar sulrjeet to see whether he would administer higher 
shocks when angry. But the effect of these manipulations was 
minuscule compared with the levels obtained under obedience. 
That is to say, no matter what these experimenters did to anger, 
irritate, or frustrate the subject, he would at most move up one or 
two .shock levels, say from shock level 4 to level 6. This repre- 
sented a genuine increment in aggression. But there remained an 
order-of-magnitude difference in the variation introduced in his 
behavior this way, and under conditions where he was taking 
orders. 

In observing the subjects in the obedience experiment, one 
could see that, with minor exceptions, these individuals were per- 
forming a task that was distasteful and often disagreeable but 
which they felt obligated to carry out. Many protested shocking 
the victim even while they were unable to disengage themselves 
from the experimenter’s authority. Now and then a subject did 
come along who seemed to relish the task of making the victim 
scream. But he was the rare exception, and clearly appeared as 
the queer duck among our subjects. 

An additional source of experimental evidence is the role- 
permutation studies (see Chapter 8). In several of these experi- 
ments subjects were given opportunities to shock the victim but 
did not do so unless the social structure of the situation was 
appropriately arranged. 
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The key to the behavior of sulijects lies not in pent-up anger 
or aggression but in the nature of their relationship to authority, 
They have given theni.selves to the authority; the)’ s<'e themselves 
as instnmients for the execution of his wishes; once so tlefinecl, 
they are unable to Irreak free. 


C II A P T E R 


14 

Problems of Method 


In the minds of some critics, there is an image of man that 
simply does not admit of the type of behavior observed in the 
experiment. Ordinary people, they assert, do not administer pain- 
ful shocks to a protesting individual simply because they are 
ordered to do so. Only Nazis and sadists perform this way. In the 
preceding chapters, I have tried to explain why the behavior 
observed in the laboratory comes about: how the individual 
makes an initial set of commitments to the authority, how the 
meaning of the action is transformed by the context in which it 
occurs, and how binding factors prevent the person from dis- 
obeying. 

Underlying the criticism of the experiment is an alternative 
model of human nature, one holding that when confronted with a 
choice between hurting others and complying with authority, 
normal people reject authority. Some of the critics are doubly 
convinced that Americans in particular do not act inhumanely 
against their fellows on the orders of authority. The experiment is 
seen as defective in the degree to which it does not uphold this 
view. The most common assertions with which to dismiss the 
findings are: (1) the people studied in the experiment are not 
typical, (2) they didn’t believe they were administering shocks to 
the learner, and (3) it is not possible tq generalize from the 
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laboratory to the larger world. Let ii.s coirsider each of the.se 
points in turn. 

1. Are the people studied in the experiment representutim of 
the general popidation, or are thetj a special group? I ,ct me Itegin 
with an anecdote. When the very fir.st t'xperimeat.s wen^ carried 
out, Yale undergraduates were used exclu.sively as sulrjects, and 
about 60 percent of them were fully olredient. A colleague of 
mine immediately dismissed these findings as having no relevance 
to “ordinary” people, asserting that Yale umh'rgratluutes are a 
highly aggressive, competitive l)unch who .step on faich other’s 
necks on the slightest provocation. He assured me; that wlum 
“ordinary” people were tested, the results would Ire tpiite differ- 
ent. As we moved from the pilot studies to the regular experi- 
mental series, people drawn from every stratum of New Haven 
life came to Ire studied in the experiment: professionals, white- 
collar workers, unemployed persons, and industrial workers. The 
experimental outcome was the same as we had ohseroed among 
the students. 

It is true that tho.se who came to the experiment w'ere volun- 
teers, and we may ask whether the recruitment procedtire itself 
introduced bia.s into the subject population. 

In follow-up studies, we asked subjects why th«;y had c'ome to 
the laboratory. Hie largest group (17 percent) .said they were 
curious about psychology experiment.s, 8.9 percent cited the 
money as the principal reason, 8.6 percent said they had a 
particular interest in memory, 5 perc'cnt indicated that they 
thought they could learn something about themselvt;s. The 
motives for coming to the laboratory w(‘re evidently diverse, and 
the range of subjects was extremely wide. Moreover, Rosenthal 
and Rosnow ( 1966 ) have shown that volunteers for experiments 
tend to be less authoritarian than those who do not volunteer. 
Thus, if any bias was introduced through a volvmteer effect, it 
was in the direction of obtaining subjects more prone to dis- 
obedience. 

Moreover, when the experiments were repeated in Princeton, 
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Munich, Rome, South Africa, and Australia, each using somewhat 
different methods of recruitment and subject populations having 
characteristics different from those of our subjects, the level of 
obedience was invariably somewhat higher than found in the 
investigation reported in this book. Thus Mantell, in Munich, 
found 85 per cent of his subjects obedient.'^'^ 

2. Did subjects believe they were administering painful 
shocks to the learner? The occurrence of tension provided striking 
evidence of the subjects’ genuine involvement in the experimental 
conflict, and this has been observed and reported throughout in 
the form of representative transcripts (1963), scale data (1965), 
and filmed accounts ( 1965a) . 

In all experimental conditions the level of pain was considered 
by the subject as very high, and Table 6 provides these data for 
a representative group of experiments. In Experiment 2, Voice- 
Feedback (victim audible but not visible), the mean for obedient 
subjects on the 14-point scale was 11.36 and fell within the “ex- 
tremely painful” zone of the scale. More than half the obedient 
subjects used the extreme upper point on the scale, and at least 
one subject indicated by a + sign that “extremely painful” was 
not a strong enough designation. Of the 40 subjects in this condi- 
tion, two indicated on the scale (with scores of 1 and 3) that 


Table 6* Subjects' Estimates of Pain Felt by Victim 


Condition 

X 

Obedient S’s 

X 

Defiant S's 

X 

All S's 1 

Remote- Victim 

n 

13.50 (20) 

n 

13.27 (11) 

j 

13.42 i 

Voice-Feedback 

11.36 ( 25) 

11.80 (15) 

11.53 ! 

Proximity 

12.69 (16) 

11.79 (24) 

12.15 ! 

Toucb-Proximity 

12.25 (28) 

11.17 (12) 

11.93 

New Base Line 

11.40 (26) 

12.25 (14) 

11,70 

Change of Personnel 

11.98 (20) 

12.05 (20) 

12.02 ; 

Bridgeport Replication 

11.79 (19) 

11.81 (18) 

11.80 

Women as Subjects 

12.88 (26) 

12.07 (14) 

12.60 

Closeness of Authority 

11.67 (31) 

12.39 (9) 

11.83 1 
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they did not think the victim received painful shocks, and both 
subjects were obedient. These sub}ect.s, it wcnild appear, were not 
successfully exposed to the manipulatory intent of the experi- 
menter. But this is not so simple a matter since denial of an un- 
pleasant action can serve a defensivts function, and some sulsjects 
came to view tlieir performance in a favorable light cady by 
reconstructing what their state of mind was when tliey were 
administering shocks. The (piestion is, was their disludief a firm 
hypothesis or merely a fleeting mdion among many other notions? 

The broad quantitative picture of stilqect.s' testimony on lic^lief 
can be examined, among other ways, by scrutini‘/ing response's to 
the follow-np qtiestioimaire distributed about a year after sub- 
jects participated in the study. Item 4 of the tpiestionnaire is 
reprinted below, along with tlie distribution of re.sponse.s to it. 

Three-quarters of the subjects (the first two categories) Iry 
their own testimonv acted under the Irelic'f that they w(a*e ad- 
ministering painful shocks. It wovdd have be(‘n an easy out at this 
point to deny that the hoax had been accepted. But only a fifth of 
the group indicated having had .serious donlds. 

David Rosenhan of Swarthrnore College carried out a replica- 
tion of the experiment in order to obtain a base measure for 
further studies of his own. He arranged for elaborate interview- 
ing. Among other things, he established the interviewer as a 


Table 7. Responses to Question on Belial 


During the Experiment 

Dehant 

Obedient 

All 

subjects 

(1)1 fully believed the learner was 


47.0% 

nBd% 

getting painful shocks* 

(230) 

(1.39) 

(369) 

(2) Although 1 had some doubts, 1 

mm 

25M 

24.0 

believed the learner was 

(83) 

(7.-5) 

(158) 

probably getting the shocks. 

( 3 ) I just wasn’t sure whether the learner 

0.0% 

8.2% 

BM 

was getting the shocks or not 

(22) 

(18) 

(40) 

(4) Although I had some doubts, I thought 

7.6% 

16.2% 

IL4% 

the learner was probably not 

(28) 

(47) 

(75) 

getting the shocks. 

(5) I was certain the learner was not 

1.4% 

3.8% 

2.4% 

getting the shocks. 

(5) 

(11) 

(16) 
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person independent of the experiment who demanded a detailed 
account of the subject’s experience, and probed the issue of belief 
even to the point of asking, “You really mean you didn’t catch on 
to the experiment?” On the basis of highly stringent criteria of 
bill acceptance, Rosenhan reports that (according to the deter- 
mination of independent judges), 60 percent of the subjects 
thoroughly accepted the authenticity of the experiment. Examin- 
ing the performance of these subjects, he reports that 85 percent 
were fully obedient. (Rosenhan, it must be pointed out, em- 
ployed a subject population that was younger than that used in 
the original experiments, and this, I believe, accounts for the 
higher level of obedience. ) 

When my experimental findings are subjected to a comparable 
type of statistical control, they are not altered in any substantial 
manner. For example, in Experiment 2, Voice-Feedback, of those 
subjects who indicated acceptance of the deception (categories 1 
and 2), 58 percent were obedient; of those who indicated cate- 
gory 1, 60 percent were obedient. Over all experimental condi- 
tions, this manner of controlling the data slightly i-educed the 
proportion of obedient to defiant subjects. The changes leave the 
relations among conditions intact and are inconsequential for 
interpreting the meaning or import of the findings. 

In sum, the majority of subjects accepted the experimental 
situation as genuine; a few did not. Within each experimental 
condition it was my estimate that two to four subjects did not 
think they were administering painful shocks to the victim, but I 
adopted a general rule that no subject be removed from the data, 
because selective removal of subjects on somewhat imprecise 
criteria is the quickest way to inadvertently shape hypotheses. 
Even now I am not willing to dismiss those subjects because it is 
not clear that their rejection of the technical illusion was a cause 
of their obedience or a consequence of it. Cognitive processes 
may serve to rationalize behavior that the subject has felt com- 
pelled to carry out. It is simple, indeed, for a subject to explain 
his behavior by stating he did not believe the victim received 
shocks, and some subjects may have come to this position as a 
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post facto explanation. It co.st them notliing and would go a long 
way toward preserving their positive self-coJieeption. It has the 
additional benefit of demonstrating how astntt' and clever they 
were to penetrate a earefnlly laid cover story. 

More important, Itowever, is to he able to set* thi' role of 
denial in the total process of oliedience and disobedience. Denial 
is one .specific cognitive adjustment of several that oeeur in the 
experiment, and it needs to he properly placed in terms of its 
functioning in the peril nanaiiee of some .snhjeets (see Chapter 
12 ). 

3. h the lahoratonj fiituatkm so special that tiothinp, that was 
ohseroed can contrihute to a general view of obedience in wider 
social life? No, not if one understands what has been observed— 
namely, how ea.slly individuals can heeoiiu* air inslnmieut of 
authority, and how, once so defined, tlu'y are uualile to frt‘e them- 
selves from it. The processes of obedienct* to authority, which I 
have attempted to examine in .some detail in Chapter 11, remain 
invariant so long as the basic condition for its occurrence' exists: 
namely, that one is defined into a relationship with a person who 
one feels has, by virtue of his status, the right to prescribe behav- 
ior. While the coloring and details of obedience dilBFer in other 
circumstances, the basic processes remain the same, nuieh as the 
basic process of combustion is the .same for both a burning match 
and a forest fire. 

The problem of gcnerali'/ing from one to the other does not 
consist of point-for-point comparison lietween one and the other 
(the match is small, the forest is extensive, etc.), but depends 
entirely on whether one has reached a correct theoretical under- 
standing of the relevant process. In the case of combustion, we 
understand the process of rapid oxidation under conditions of 
electron excitation, and in obedience, the restructuring of internal 
mental processes in the agentic state. 

There are some who argue that a p.sychological experiment is 
a unique event, and therefore, one cannot generalize from it to 
the larger world.®® But it is more useful to recognize that airy social 
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occasion has unique properties to it, and the social scientist’s task 
is finding the principles that run through this surface diversity. 

The occasion we term a psychological experiment shares its 
essential structural properties with other situations composed of 
subordinate and superordinate roles. In all such circumstances 
the person responds not so much to the content of what is re- 
quired but on the basis of his relationship to the person who 
requires it. Indeed, where legitimate authority is the source of 
action, relationship overwhelms content. That is what is meant by 
the importance of social structure, and that is what is demon- 
strated in the present experiment. 

Some critics have attempted to dismiss the findings by assert- 
ing that behavior is legitimized by the experimenter, as if this 
made it inconsequential. But behavior is also legitimized in every 
other socially meanmgful instance of obedience, whether it is the 
obedience of a soldier, employee, or executioner at the state 
prison. It is precisely an understanding of behavior within such 
hierarchies that the investigation probes. Eichmann, after all, was 
embedded in a legitimate social organization and from his stand- 
point was doing a proper job. In other words, this investigation 
deals with the obedience not of the oppressed, who are coerced 
by brutal punishment into compliance, but of those who willingly 
comply because society gives them a role and they are motivated 
to live up to its requirements. 

Another more specific question concerns the degree of parallel 
between obedience in the laboratory and in Nazi Germany. Obvi- 
ously there are enormous differences. Consider the disparity in 
time scale. The laboratory experiment takes an hour; the Nazi 
calamity unfolded over more than a decade. Is the obedience 
observed in the laboratory in any way comparable to that seen in 
Nazi Germany? ( Is a match flame comparable to the Chicago fire 
of 1898?) The answer must be that while there are enormous 
differences of circumstance and scope, a common psychological 
process is centrally involved in both events. 

In the laboratory, through a set of simple manipulations, 
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ordinary people no longer perceived themselves as a responsible 
part of the catisal chain leading to action against ;i person. The 
way in which responsibility is cast off, and individuals itceome 
thoughtless agents of action, is of general import. One cati fjjul 
evidence of its ocenrrcnce time ;md again as mic reads over the 
trail, script.s of the war eriminals at Ntu'emfmrg, the American 
killer.s at My lati, and the eomtnander of Aiidersonvilh'. What we 
find in eonunon antong soldier, party ftmetionarv, and obedient 
.subject i.s the suim* limitless capacity to yield to authority ami the 
use of identical mental nieclumisms to reduce the strain of acting 
agaiast ahelph'ss victim. At the saim* time it is, of course, impor- 
tant to recognize some of the differeuecs between the situation of 
our subjects and that of tlie Oermaus under Ifitler. 

The e.xperiment is preseuti'd to our sulijeets in a way that 
stresses its positive human valutw: increase of knowledge aliout 
learning and memory processes. These ends are consistent with 
generally held cultural vahnss. OlnHlienei’ is merely instrumental 
to the attainment of these ends, By i-ontrast, tin* ohj<*('tives that 
Nazi Germany pursued were themselves morally reprehensible, 
and were recognized as such by many Germans.’’*'’ 

The maintenance of obedience in our subjects is highly tie- 
pendent upon the face-to-face nature of the social occasion and 
its attendant surveillance. We saw how ohetlicncc tlropped 
sharply when tlie experiment(*r was not present. The fonns of 
obedience that occurred in Gt'rmany were in far greater degree 
dependent upon the internalization of uuthorit)’ and we«* proli- 
ably less tied to minute-hy-minnte surveillanee. I would guess 
such internalization can occur only through rclalivtdy Itmg proc- 
esses of indoctrination, of a sort not po.ssible within the cour.se of 
a laboratory hour. Thus, the mechmiisms hiiuling tin* German 
into his obedience were not the mere inomentarv emharrassmeut 
and .shame of disobeying but more internal izc'd punitive mecha- 
nisms that can only evolve through extended relationship,s with 
authority, 

Other differences should at least be mentioned briefly: to 
resist Nazism was itself an act of heroism, not an inconsequential 
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decision, and death was a possible penalty. Penalties and threats 
were forever around the corner, and the victims themselves had 
been thoroughly villified and portrayed as being unworthy of life 
or human kindness. Finally, our subjects were told by authority 
that what they were doing to their victim might be temporarily 
painful but would cause no permanent damage, while those 
Germans directly involved in the annihilations knew that they 
were not only inflicting pain but wei'e destroying human life. So, 
in the final analysis, what happened in Germany from 1933 to 
1945 eair only be fully understood as the expression of a unique 
historical development that will never again be precisely repli- 
cated. 

Yet the essence of obedience, as a psychological process, can 
be captured by studying the simple situation in which a man is 
told by a legitimate authority to act against a third individual. 
This situation confronted both our experimental subject and the 
German subject and evoked in each a set of pai-allel psychological 
adjustments. 

A study published in 1972 by H. V. Dicks sheds additional 
light on this matter. Dicks interviewed former members of the SS 
concentration camp personnel and Gestapo units, and at the 
conclusion of his study relates his observations to the obedience 
experiments. He finds clear parallels in the psychological mecha- 
nisms of his SS and Gestapo interviewees and subjects in the 
laboratory; 

Milgram was . , . able to identify the nascent need to devalue the 
victim ... we recognize the same tendency as, for example, in BS, 
BT, and GM (interviewees in Dicks’ study). . . . Equally impressive 
for an evaluation of the “helpless cog” attitude as a moral defence was 
Milgram’s recording of subjects who could afterwards declare that 
“they were convinced of the wrongness of what they were asked to do,” 
and thereby feel themselves virtuous. Their virtue was ineffective since 
they could not bring themselves to defy the authority. This finding 
reminds us of the complete split of a man like PF (member of the 
SS) who afterwards managed to feel a lot of indignation against 
what he had to do. 

Milgram’s experiment has neatly exposed the “all too human” pro- 
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pensity to conformity and obcdir-ijco to gronp anfhority . . . His work 
has also pointed towards some of the satm' «‘go di-ftmees s«bse(jiiently 
used as justifications by his “ordinary” subjeets as my HS men. . . . 

The late Gordon W, Allporf was fond of calling thi.s experi- 
mental paradigm "the Kiehmanu esp^nitnejiit.'' for he saw in the 
subject’s situation something akin to the position oeeupied by the 
infamous Nazi hureaticrat wh(». in the eotirse of “earrying out his 
job," contributed to the destrttetirm of millions of human beings. 
The “Eichmann experiment" is, pt'rhaps, an u})t term, hut it 
should not lead us to mistake the import of this investigation. To 
focus only on the Nazis, however despieahle their di'eds, and to 
view only highly publicized atrocities us being relevant to tlusse 
studies is to miss the point entirely. For the studies are princi- 
pally concerned with the ordinary and routine destruction carried 
Out by everyday people following orders. 


C H A F T E E 


15 

Epilogue 


The dilemma posed by the conflict between conscience and 
authority inheres in the very nature of society and would be with 
us even if Nazi Germany had never existed. To deal with the 
problem only as if it were a matter of history is to give it an 
illusory distance. 

Some dismiss the Nazi example because we live in a democ- 
racy and not an authoritarian state. But, in reality, this does not 
eliminate the problem. For the problem is not “authoritarianism” 
as a mode of political organization or a set of psychological atti- 
tudes but authority itself. Authoritarianism may give way to 
democratic practice, but authority itself cannot be eliminated as 
long as society is to continue in the form we know.^'^ 

In democracies, men are placed in office through popular 
elections. Yet, once installed, they are no less in authority than 
those who get there by other means. And, as we have seen re- 
peatedly, the demands of democratically installed authority may 
also come into conflict with conscience. The importation and 
enslavement of millions of black people, the destruction of the 
American Indian population, the internment of Japanese Ameri- 
cans, the use of napalm against civilians in Vietnam, all are harsh 
policies that originated in the authority of a democratic nation, 
and were responded to with the expected obedience. In each case. 
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voices of morality were raised against the aetitm in r|neslion, but 
the typical response of the eomnion man was to oltey orders. 

I am forever astonished that \\'hen lecturing on the olieilienee 
experiments in r'olleges across the country. I facr'd voting men 
who were aghast at the l>ehu\ ior of experimental suhjeets mid 
proelaitned they would never behave in sneli a way, Imt wlio, in a 
matter of months, were brought into the mililai) and performed 
without eompmu'tion aetions that made shoeking the x ietim seem 
pallid. In this re.speet, they are no lietter and no worse than 
human lieings of any other era who lend tliemsehes to the pur- 
poses of authority and beeome instruments iti its destruetive 
proces.se.s'. 


Obedience and the War in Victnatn 

Every generation comes to learn ubont the problem of obedi- 
ence through its own historical esperitmee. d’lu* United .Stute.s ha,s 
recently emerged from a co.stly ami controx-ersial war in Soutlieast 
Asia. 

The catalogue of inlmmane actions pt'rformed by ordinary 
Americans in the Vietnamese conflict is too long to document 
here in detail. The reader is referred to sevt'ral treatises on this 
subject (Taylor, 1970; Glasser, 1971; Ilalberstam, UKiS). We may 
recount merely that our solcliens rontiiudy burned village.s, en- 
gaged in a “free-fire zone” policy, employed napalm extensively, 
utilized the most advanced technology against primitive armies, 
defoliated vast areas of the land, forced the (*v;icmition of the sick 
and aged for purposes of military expediency, and massacred 
outright hundreds of unarmed civilians. 

To the psychologist, these do not appear as impersonal his- 
torical events but rather as actions carried out by men just like 
ourselves who have been transformed by authority and thus have 
relinquished all sense of individttul re-sponsibility for their 
actions. 

How is it that a person who is decent, within the course of a 
few months finds himself killing other men with no limitations of 
conscience? Let us review the process. 
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First, he must lie moved from a position outside the system of 
military authority to a point within it. The well-known induction 
notice provides the formal mechanism. An oath of allegiance is 
employed to further strengthen the recruit’s commitment to his 
new role. 

The military training area is spatially segregated from the 
larger community to assure the absence of competing authorities. 
Rewards and punishments are meted out according to how well 
one olreys. A period of several weeks is .spent in basic training. 
Although its ostensible purpose is to provide the recruit with 
military skills, its fundamental aim is to break down any residues 
of individuality and .selfhood. 

The hours spent on the drill field do not have as their major 
goal teaching the person to parade efiiciently. The aim is disci- 
pline, and to give visible form to the submersion of the individual 
to an organizational mode. Columns and platoons soon move as 
one man, each responding to the authority of the drill sergeant. 
Such formations consist not of individuals, but automatons. The 
entire aim of military training is to reduce the foot soldier to this 
state, to eliminate any traces of ego, and to assure, through 
extended exposure, an internalized acceptance of military au- 
thority. 

Before shipment to the war zone, authority takes pains to 
define the meaning of the soldier’s action in a way that links it to 
vahied ideals and the larger purposes of society. Recruits are told 
that those he confronts in battle are enemies of his nation and 
that unless they are destroyed, his own country is endangered. 
The situation is defined in a way that makes cruel and inhumane 
action seem justified. In the Vietnamese War, an additional ele- 
ment made cruel action ea.sier: the enemy was of another race. 
Vietnamese were commonly referred to as “gooks,” as if they were 
subhuman and thus not worthy of .sympathy. 

Within the war zone, new realities take over; the soldier now 
faces an adversary similarly trained and indoctrinated. Any dis- 
organization in the soldier’s own ranks constitutes a danger to his 
unit, for it will then be a less effective fighting unit, and subject to 
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defeat. Thus, the mainteiimice of discipline hecumes an element 
of survival, and the soldier is left with little choice hut to obey. 

In the routine performance of his duties, the soldir-r experi- 
ences no individual constraints against killing, wounding, or 
maiming others, whether soldiers or eiviliuns. Ilirotiglt his actions, 
men, women, and children suffer anguish atnl tleath, l>til he does 
not see these event.s as personally relevant. He is carrying out the 
mi.ssion assigned to him. 

Hie possibility of disobeying or of rlefeeting occurs to some 
soldiers, but the actual situation in which they now fmu'tion docs 
not make it seem practical. Wliere would they tlc.scrt to? More- 
over, there are stringent penalties for d<'lianc{\ ami, finally, tlune 
is a powerful, internalized basis for obedience. The .soldier does 
not wish to appear a coward, d{.sloyal, or un-American. The 
situation has been so defined that he can sec himself as patriotic, 
courageous, and manly only through compliance. 

He has been told he kills otli(*rs in a just cause. And this 
definition comes from the highest soureeS“not merely from his 
platoon leader, nor from the top brass in Vietnam, but from the 
President himself. Those who protest the war at home are re- 
sented. For the soldier is locked into a structure of authority, and 
those who charge that he is doing the devil’s work threaten the 
very psychological adjustments that make life tolerable. Simply 
getting through the day and staying alive is chore* enough; there 
is no time to worry about morality. 

For some, transformation to the agentic stage is only partial, 
and humane values break through. Such conscience-struck sol- 
diers, however few, are potential sources of disruption and are 
segregated from the unit. 

But here we learn a imwerful Ies.son in the functioning of 
organizations. The defection of a single individual, as long as it 
can be contained, is of little consequence. He will be replaced by 
the man next in line. The only danger to military functioning 
resides in the possibility that a lone defector will stimulate others. 
Therefore, he must be isolated, or severely punished to discour- 
age imitation. 
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In many instanct's, technology helps reduce strain by provid- 
ing needed buffers. Napalm is dropped on civilians from ten 
thousand feet overhead; not men but tiny blips on an infrared 
oscilloscope are the target of Gatling guns. 

The war proceeds; ordinary men act with cruelty and severity 
that makes the behavior of our experimental subjects appear as 
angel’s play. The end of the war comes not through the disobedi- 
ence of individual soldiers but by the alteration in governmental 
policy; soldi(^rs lay down their arms when they are ordered to do 
so. 

Before the war ends, human behavior comes to light that 
confirms our bleakest forebodings. In the Vietnam War, the 
massacre at My Lai revealed with special clarity the problem to 
which this book has addressed itself. Here is an account of the 
incident by a participant, who was interviewed by Mike Wallace 
of CBS News: 

Q. How many men aboard each chopper? 

A. Five of us. And we landed next to the village, and we all got on 
line and we started walking toward the village. And there was one 
man, one gook in the .shelter, and he was all huddled up down in 
there, and the man called out and said there’s a gook over there. 
Q. How old a man was this? I mean was this a fighting man or an 
older man? 

A. An older man. And the man hauled out and said that there’s a 
gook over here, and then Sergeant Mitchell hollered back and said 
shoot him. 

Q. Sergeant Mitchell was in charge of the twenty of you? 

A. He was in charge of the whole stpuid. And so then, the man shot 
him. So we moved into the village, and we started searching up 
the village and gathering people and running through the center 
of the village. 

Q. How many people did you round up? 

A. Well, there was about forty, fifty people that we gathered in the 
center of the village. And we placed them in there, and it was 
like a little island, right there in the center of the village, I’d say. 
. . . And ... 

Q, What kind of people— men, women, children? 

A. Men, women, children. 
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Q. Babies? 

A. Babies. And we huddled them up. Wt> made them squat down and 
Lieutenant Galley came over and .said, "You know wliat to do with 
them, doti’t you?" And 1 said yes. .So I took it for granted that he 
just wanted us to watch them. And he left, atid came back altout 
ten or fifteen minutes later and said, "Mow eume you ain't killed 
them yet?” And I told him that I didn’t think you wanted us to 
kill them, that you just ^vante(l us to guard them. He said, “No, 

I want them dead.” So— 

Q. He told this to ;dl of you, or to you particularly? 

A. Well, I was facing him. So, but the other three, four guys heard 
it and so he stepped back about ten, fiftc'en feet, and he started 
shooting them. And lie told me to start shooting. So I startl'd 
.shooting, I poured about four clips into the group. 

Q. You fired four clips from your . . . 

A. M-16. 

Q. And that’s about how many clips— I mean, how many— 

A. I carried seventeen rounds to each clip. 

Q. So you fired something likis sixty-ses'en shots? 

A. Right. 

Q. And you killed how many? At that time? 

A. Well, I fired them automatic, so you can’t— You just spray the area 
on them and so you can't know liow many you killed ’cause they 
were going fa.st. So I might have killed ten or fifteen of them. 

Q. Men, women, and children? 

A. Men, women, and children. 

Q. And babies? 

A. And babies. 

Q. Okay. Then what? 

A. So we started to gatlu'r thi'm up, more people, and we had about 
seven or eight people, that we was gonna put into the hootch, and 
we dropped a hand grenade in there with them. 

Q. Now, you're, rounding up more? 

A. We’re rounding up more, and we had uhout seven or eight people. 
And we was going to throw them in the hootch, and we put 
them in the hootch and then we dropped a hand gri'tiade down 
there with them. And somebody holed up in the ravine, and told 
us to bring them over to the ravine, so we took them back out, and 
led them over to— and by that time, we already had them over 
there, and they had about seventy, seventy-five people all gathered 
up. So we threw ours in with them and Lieutenant Galley told me, 
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he said, ‘‘Soldier, we got another job to do/' And so he walked 
over to the people, and he started pushing them off and started 
shooting. , . . 

Q. Started pushing them off into the ravine? 

A. Off' into the ravine. It was a ditch. And so we started pushing 
them off, and we started shooting them, so all together we just 
pushed them all off, and just started using automatics on them. 
And then . . . 

Q. Again— men, women, and children? 

A. Men, women, and children. 

Q. And babies? 

A. And babies. And so we started shooting them and somebody told 
us to switch off to single shot so that we could save ammo. So we 
switched off to single shot, and shot a few more rounds. , . . 

Q. Why did you do it? 

A. Why did I do it? Because I felt like I was ordered to do it, and 
it seemed like tliat, at the time I felt like I was doing the right 
thing, because, like I said, I lost buddies. I lost a damn good 
buddy, Bobby Wilson, and it was on my conscience. So, after I 
done it, I felt good, but later on that day, it was getting to me. 

Q. You re married? 

A, Right. 

Q. Clnldren? 

A. Two. 

Q. How old? 

A. The boy is two and a half, and the little girl is a year and a half. 

Q. Obviously, the question comes to my mind , . . the father of two 
little kids like that . . . how can he shoot babies? 

A. I didn't have the little girl I just had the little boy at the time. 

Q. Uh-huh. . . , How do you shoot babies? 

A. I don't know, It’s just one of these things* 

Q. How many people would you imagine were killed that day? 

A'. I’d say about three hundred and seventy. 

Q. How do you arrive at that figure? 

A. Just looking. 

Q. You say you think that many people, and you yourself were respon- 
sible for how many? 

A. I couldn't say. 

Q. Twenty-five? Fifty? 

A. I couldn’t say. Just too many. 
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Q. And how many men did tlie actual shmjting? 

A. Well, I really couldn’t say that either. There was other , , . there 
was another platoon in there, and . . . hut I ju.st c'otikln’t say how 
many. 

Q. But these civilians were lined up and .shot? They weren’t killed 
by cro,ss fire? 

A. They weren’t lined up. . . . Tliey [were] ju.st [ntshed in a raviiu-, 
or just sitting, sejuatting . . . and shot. 

Q. What did these eivilians-particularly the women anti children, 
the old men~what did they do? What ditl they say to you? 

A. They weren't much saying to them. 'Iliey [wen*] just being pushed 
and they wtsrc doing what they was told to do, 

Q. They weren’t begging, or saying, “No . . . nt),’’ or . . . 

A. Right. They were begging and saying, "No, no." Atid th(^ mothers 
was hugging their children, and . . . but they kept riglit on firing. 
Well, we kept right on firing. They was waving their arms and 
begging. . . . 

{ New York Tinw.s, Nov. iS, 1969) 

The soldier wa.s not brought to trial for his role at My I -ai, as he 
was no longer under military jiiri.sdit;tion at the time the massacre 
came to public attention.^** 

In reading through the transcripts of the My Lai epi.sode, the 
Eichmann trial, and the trial of Lieutenant Henry 'Wirz, com- 
mandant at Andersonvillej^** the following themes recur: 

1. We find a set of people carrying out their jol>s and domi- 
nated by an administrative, rather than a moral, outltxjk, 

2. Indeed, the individuals involved make a distinction be- 
tweeni destroying others as a matter of duty and the expression of 
personal feeling. They experience a .sense of morality to the 
degree in which all of their actions are governed by orders from 
higher authority. 

3. Individual values of loyalty, duty, and dU'cijMne derive 
from the technical needs of the hierarchy. They are experienced 
as highly personal moral imperatives by the individual, hut at the 
organizational level they are simply the technical preconditions 
for the maintenance of the larger system. 
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4. There is frequent modification of language, so that the acts 
do not, at verlral level, come into direct conflict with the verbal 
moral concepts that are part of every person’s upbringing. Euphe- 
misms come to dominate language— not frivolously, but as a 
means of guarding the person against the full moral implications 
of his acts. 

5. Responsibility invariably shifts upward in the mind of the 
subordinate. And, olten, there are many requests for “authoriza- 
tion.” Indeed, the repeated recpiests for authorization are always 
an early sign that the sulmrdinate senses, at some level, that the 
transgression of a moral rule is involved. 

6. The actions are almost always justified in terms of a set of 
constructive purposes, and come to be seen as noble in the light 
of some high ideological goal. In the experiment, science is served 
by the act of shocking the victim against his will; in Germany, the 
destruction of the Jews was represented as a “hygienic” process 
against “jewish vermin” (Hilberg, 1961). 

7. There is always some element of bad form in objecting to 
the destructive course of events, or indeed, in making it a topic of 
conversation. Thus, in Nazi Germany, even among those most 
closely identified with the “final solution,” it was considered an 
act of discourtesy to talk about the killings (Hilberg, 1961) . Sub- 
jects in the experiment most frequently experience their objec- 
tions as embarrassing. 

8. When the relationship between subject and authority re- 
mains intact, psychological adjustments come into play to ease 
the strain of carrying out immoral orders. 

9. Obedience does not take the form of a dramatic confronta- 
tion of opposed wills or philosophies but is embedded in a larger 
atmosphere where social relationships, career aspirations, and 
technical routines set the dominant tone. Typically, we do not 
find a heroic figure struggling with conscience, nor a pathologi- 
cally aggressive man ruthlessly exploiting a position of power, but 
a functionary who has been given a job to do and who strives to 
create an impression of competence in his work. 
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Now let us return to the experitnents and try to underscore 
their meaning. The Irehavior revealed in the experiinents reported 
here in normal human behavior but re\ealed under eondition.s 
that show with particular t'hirity the danger to luuuan survival 
inherent in our make-up. And what is it we hav(' .seen? Not 
aggression, for there is no anger, vindir-tiveiiess, or hatred in those 
who shocked tlie victim. Men do become angry; tliev tlo act hate- 
fully and explode in rage against otlu'rs. But not here. Homething 
far more dangerous is revealed: the capacity for man to alrundon 
his humanity, indeed, the inevitability that he does .so, as he 
merges his unique personality into largi'r institutional struettires. 

This is a fatal flaw nattire has designed into us, and whieh in 
the long run gives onr species only a modt'st chance of snrvival. 

It is ironic that the virtues of loyalty, discipline, and self- 
sacrifice that we value so highly in the indix'idual are tlie very 
properties that create destructive organizational engines of war 
and bind men to malevolent systems of authority 

Each individual possesses a conscience whieh to a greater or 
lesser degree serves to restrain the unimpeded flow of impulses 
destructive to others. But when he merges his perstsn into an 
organizational structure, a new creature replaces autonomous 
man, unhindered by the limitations of individual mcjrality, freed 
of humane inhibition, mindful only of the sanctions of a\ithority. 

What is the limit of stieh obedience? At many points we 
attempted to establi.sh a boundary. Cries from the victim were 
inserted; they were not good enotjgli. The victim elainuul heart 
trouble; subjects still shocked him on command. The victim 
pleaded to be let free, and his answers no longer registered on the 
signal box; subjects continued to .shock him. At the outset we. had 
not conceived that such drastic procedures would be needed to 
generate disobedience, and each step wa,s added only as the 
inefEectiveness of the earlier techniques became clear. The final 
efltort to establish a limit was the Touch-Proximity condition. But 
the very first subject in this condition subdued the victim on 
command, and proceeded to the highest .shock level A quarter of 
the subjects in this condition performed similarly. 
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The results, as seen and felt in the laboratory, are to this 
author disturbing. They raise the possibility that human nature, 
or— more specifically— the kind of character produced in Ameri- 
can democratic society, cannot be counted on to insulate its citi- 
zens from 1)riitality and inhumane treatment at the direction of 
malevolent authority, A sul)stantial proportion of people do what 
they are told to do, irrespective of the content of the act and 
without limitations of conscience, so long as they perceive that 
tlm command comes from a legitimate authority. 

In an article entitled ‘'The Dangers of Obedience,'’ Harold J. 
Laski wrote: 

. . . civilization means, above all, an unwillingness to inflict unnec- 
essary pain. Witliin the anil)it of that definition, those of us who heed- 
lessly accept the commands of authority cannot yet claim to be 
civilizt'd men. 

. . . Our business, if we desire to live a life not utterly devoid of 
meaning and significance, is to accept nothing which contradicts our 
basic experience meredy because it comes to us from tradition or con- 
vention or authority. It may well be that we shall be wrong; but our 
self-expressiou is thwarted at the root unless the certainties we are 
asked to accept coincide with the certainties we experience. Tliat is 
why the condition of freedom in any state is always a widespread and 
consistent skepticism of the canons upon which power insists. 
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Problems of Ethics in Research 


The purpose of tlie inquiry described here was to study obedience 
and disol^edience to authority under conditions that permitted careful 
scrutiny of the phenomenon. A person was told by an experimenter 
to obey a set of increasitigly callous orders, and our interest was to 
se(' when he would stop obeying. An element of theatrical staging was 
needed to set the proper conditions for observing the behavior, and 
technical illusions were freely employed (such as the fact that the 
victim only appeared to be shocked). Beyond this, most of what 
occurred in the laboratory was what had been discovered, rather than 
what had been planned. 

For some critics, however, the chief horror of the experiment was 
not that the subjects obeyed but that the experiment was carried out 
at all. Among professional psychologists a certain polarization oc- 
curred.^^ The experiment was both highly praised and harshly criti- 
oized, In 1964,, Dr. Diana Banmrind attacked the experiments in the 
American Psychologist, in which I later published this reply: 

. . . In a recant issue of Arnerioan Psychologist, a critic raised a number 
of questions concerning the obedience report, She expressed concern for the 
welfare of subjects who served in the experiment, and wondered whether 
adequate maasuras were taken to protect the participants, 

At the outset, the critic confuses the unanticipated outcome of an experi- 
ment with it.s basic procedure, She writes, for example, as if the production 
of stress in our subjects was an intended and deliberate effect of the experi- 
mental manipulation. There are many laboratory procedures specifically 
designed to create stress (Lazams, 1964), but the obedience paradigm was 
not one of them, The extreme tension induced in some subjects was unex- 
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pected. Before condiicting the experiment, the procedures were discussed 
with many colleagues, and none anticipated the reactions that subsequently 
took place. Foreknowledge of results can never be the invariable accoinpauh 
inent of an experimental probe. Understanding grows because we examine 
situations in which the end is unknown. An invi^stigator unwilling to accept 
this degree of risk must give \ip th(» id(*a of scientifk^ in<iuiry. 

Moreover, there was every reason to i^xpect, prior to actual experiinenta- 
tion, that subjects would refuse to follow the t»xpt»rinu‘nter s instructions 
beyond the point where tlie victim protested; many c'olleagiH^s and psychia- 
trists were questioned on this ptrint, and they virtually all felt this wtnild be 
the case. Indeed, to initiate an experiment in winch critical measure 
hangs on disobedience, one must start with a beli(*f in certain spontan<*fnis 
resources in men tliat enable them to overixam* pressure' from authority. 

It is true that after a reasonalrle uumlier o{ stibjt^cts had been exposed to 
the procedures, it became evident tlrat some wtnild go to tlie end of tlie 
shock board, and some would experience stress. That point, it seems to me, 
is the first legitimate juncture at which one could even start to wonder 
whether or not to abandon the study. But momentary excitement is not the 
same as harm. As the experiment progressed tlurre was no indication of 
injurious effects in the subjects; and as tine sulrjects themselves strongly en« 
dorsed the experiment, the judgment I made was to continue tire inv(‘stiga- 
tion. 

Is not the criticism based as mucli on tire unanticipated findings as on 
the method? The findings were that some sulrjects pe*rformed in what ap- 
peared to be a shockingly immoral way. If, instead, tivery one of the sub- 
jects had broken off at ’’slight sirock,” or at the first sign of tire learner^s dis- 
comfort, the results would have been pleasant, and reassuring, and who 
would protest? 

A very important aspect of the procedure occurred at the end of the 
experimental session. A careful postexperimeirtal treatment was adnrinistered 
to all subjects. The exact content of tire dehtrax varied from amdition to con- 
dition and with increasing experience on our part. At the very least, all sub- 
jects were told that the victim had not received dangertnis electric shocks. 
Each subject had a friendly reconciliation with the unharmed victim, and 
an extended disctission with the (experimenter. The (*xpt*rinrent was (explained 
to the defiant subjects in a way that supported tlunr decision to distdaw the 
experimenter. Obedient subjects were assured of tlu' fact that tlunr Indiavior 
was entirely nomral and that tlreir feelings of c’onflict or t<*nsion wviv shared 
by other participants. Subjects were told that they would ri^eeive a compre- 
hensive report at the conclusion of the axperimenlal series. In stmic instances, 
additional detailcjd and lengthy discussions of the exjrerinu'nts were also 
carried out witli individual subjects. 

When the experimental series was complete, subjects recc‘ivc‘d a writlan 
report whicli presented details of the experimental procedurt^ and results. 
Again, their own part in the experiments was treated in a dignified way and 
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their behavior in the experiment respected. All .subjects received a follow- 
up questionnaire regarding their participation in the research, which again 
allowed expression of thoughts and feelings about their behavior. 

I he replies to the questionnaire confirmed my impression that parti- 
cipants felt positively toward the experiment. In its quantitative aspect (see 
Taiblo 8), 84% of the subjects stated they were glad to have been in the ex- 
periment; 15% indicated neutral feelings; and 1.3% indicated negative feel- 
ings. To be sure, such findings are to be interpreted cautiously, but they 
cannot be dr is regarded. 

B'urtber, four-fifths of the sul)jeets felt that more experiments of this 
sort sliould be. csirried out, and 74% indicated that tlxey had learned some- 
thing of personal importance as a result of being in the sbidy. 

'riu^ debriefing utid assessnumt procedures were carried out as a matter 
of co\u'S(\ and were tiot stiinnlated by any observation of special risk in the 
experimetiial procedure. In my judgment, at no point were subjects exposed 
to danger and at no point did tliey run the risk of injurious effects resulting 
from participation. IlF it had been otlierwise, the experiment would have 
been tenninated at once. 

The critic states that, after he has performed in the experiment, the 
subject cannot justify liis behavior and must bear the full brunt of his ac' 
tions. By and large it does not work this way. The same mechanisms that 
allow tlie subject to perform the act, to obey rather than to defy the experi- 
menter, transcend tlxe moment of performance and continue to justify his 
behavior for him. The same viewpoint the subject takes while performing 
the actions is the viewpoint from which he later sees his behavior, that is, 
the perspective of “carrying out the task assigned by the person in authority.” 

Because the idea of shocking tlie victim is repugnant, there is a tendency 


Table 8, Blxcerpt from Questiannaire Used in a Follow-up Study of the Obedi- 
ence Research 


Now tl\at I have read the report, 
and all things considered . , . 

Defiant 

Obedient 

All 

1 . I am vary glad to have been in 

the experiment 

40.0% 

47.8% 

43.5% 

2. I am glad to have bean in the experiment 

43.8% 

35.7% 

40.2% 

3. 1 am neither sorry nor glad to have 

bean in the axparimant 

15.3% 

14.8% 

15.1% 

4. 1 am sorry to have been in the experiment 

0.8% 

0.7% 

0.8% 

5. I am very sorry to have been in 

the axp(‘riment 

0.0% 

1.0% 

0.5% 


Note.’ Ninaty-two nercetit of the subjects returned the questionnaire. The characteristics 
of the nonrespondents were cheeked against the respondents. They differed from the 
respondents only with regard to age; younger people were overrepresented in the nonre- 
sponding group. 
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imioiig those who hear of the design to say ‘‘people' will not do it/’ Wlien 
the results are made known, this attitude is expressed as “if they do it they 
will not be able to live with themselves afti'rward/’ These twij forms of deny- 
ing the experiinenta! findings arc* etjually inappropriate misreadings of the 
facts of Imman social behavior. Many subjects do, iiidecHh ol)ey to the end, 
and there is no indieatioti of injurious effects. 

The absence of injury is a minimal condition of experimentation; there 
caii be, however, an importimt positive side to partieipation, Tlie critic sug“- 
gests tliat subjects derived no hc'iielit from hrnng in the nht*dience study, 
but this is false. By their statements and actioris, stibjeets indicatcnl that they 
had learned a good deal, and many felt gratified to havt* taken part in sciem 
tific research they amsidered to of sigtiifieanee. A year after his participa- 
tion one subject wrote: “Tins experiment has strengthemal my beli(d that 
man should avoid harm to his fellow man even ai tlie risk of violating am* 
thority/’ 

Another stated; “To me, tlie t*xper{mcnt pointed up . . . tlu* extent to 
which each individual should have or discover finn ground on which to 
base his decisions, no matter how trivial they appear to be. 1 think people 
should think more deeply about themselves and their relation to tlieir world 
and to otlier people. If this experiment serves to jar people out of conn 
placency, it will have served its end/’ 

These statements are illustrative of a broad array of appreciative and he 
.sightful comments by those who participati'd. 

The 5-page report sent to each subject on the cumpletitm of tlie experi- 
mental series wa.s .specifically designed to enbanct? the value of his ex- 
perience. It laid out the broad conception of tlie experimental program as 
well as die logic of its design. It described the results of a dov;en of the 
experiments, discussed the causes of tension, and attempted to indicate the 
possible .significance of tlia experiment. Subjects rc'sponded enthusiaxStically; 
many indicated a desire to be in furtlier experimental res'tnirt'ln litis report 
was .sent to all .subject.s .several year.s ago. The cans with whicli it wa.s prt»- 
pared does not support die critic's assertion tliai die expc'nmenter was indif- 
ferent to the value subjects derived from tlieir [lariic'ipaiiom 

The critic fears that participants will be alienated from psychological 
experiments because of the intensity of expc'rienci* a.ssociated with laboratoiy 
procedures. My own observation is iliat snbjt^cis more commonly r(‘Spond 
with distaste to the “empty” laboratory liour, in wliicli cardboard pnK‘iHlure.s 
are employed, and the only po.ssilda feeling upon enu'rging from the labora- 
tory is that one lias wasted time in a patently trivial and u.S(d(\ss exerci.se. 

The subjects in tlie obedience exparimant, on the whole, felt quite dif- 
ferently about their partieipation. They viewed the experienca as an opportu- 
nity to learn something of importance about themselves, and more generally, 
about the conditions of human action. 

A year after the experimental program was completed, I initiated an 
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additional follow-up .study. In tins connection an impartial medical exam- 
iner, expcn'ienced in outpatient treatment, interviewed 40 experimental sub- 
jects. The f‘xaminiug psychiatrist focused on those subjects he felt would be 
most likely to have suffered conse*quenccs from participation. His aim was 
to identify jjossilde injtnious effects resulting from the experiment. He con- 
chuh'd that, although ext rcnu» stress had been experienced by several subjects, 
*‘none was found tw thi.s interviewer to sliow signs of having been banned 
by Ins experience, . . . Eaeli sul)jeet seemed to handle his task (in the ex- 
periment) in a manner consistent with well-established patterns of behavior. 
No evidence was found of any traumatic reuctitms.'' Such evidence ought to 
bt; weighed ladore judging tlic experiment. 

At root, tlu; critic Indieves that it is not proper to test obedience in this 
situation, h(‘eaust‘ she t‘onstrvu*s it as one in winch there is no reasonable 
altcumative to c}l>edic’nee. In adopting this view, she has lost sight of this 
fact: A std)stantial proportion of .snl)jeets do disobey, By their example, dis- 
obediencti is sht)wn to be a genuine possibility, one that is in no sense ruled 
out by the getieral sirnedure of the experimental situation. 

Tlie critic is uncomfortable with the high level of obedience obtained in 
the first experitnent. In the condition she focused on, 65% of the subjects 
obeyed to the end. However, Iier sentiment does not take into account that 
witliiu the general framework of the psycliological experiment obedience 
varied enormously from one condition to the next. In some variations, 90% 
of the subjects disobeyed. It seems to be not only the fact of an experiment, 
but the particular structure of elements within the experimental situation 
that accounts for rates of obedience and disobedience. And these elements 
were varied systematically in tl»e program of research. 

A concern wiili human dignity is based on a respect for a man’s potential 
to act morally. The critic feels that the experimenter made the subject shock 
the victim. Tliis conception is alien to my view. The experimenter tells the 
subject to do somelbiiig. But between the command and the outcome there 
is a paramount force, tlie acting person who may obey or disobey. I started 
with the belief that every person who came to the laboratory was free to 
accept or to reject the dictates of authority. This view sustains a conception 
of human dignity insofar as it sees in each man a c'apaeity for choosing his 
own behavior. And as it turm*d out, many subjects did, indeed, choose to 
reject the experimenters commands, providing a powerful ajfflrmation of 
human ideals. 

Tim experiment is also criticized oxi the grounds that “it could easily 
effect an alteration in the snbject*s . . . ability to trust adult authorities in 
the future/' . . , However, the experimenter is not just any authority: He 
is an autliority who tells the subject to act harshly and inhumanely against 
another mao. I would consider it of the liighest value if participation in the 
experiment could, indeed, inculcate a skepticism of this kind of authority. 
Here, perhap.s, a difference in philosophy emerges most clearly. The critic 
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views the subject as a passive la-eature, compk^tely contn>lled }>y the experi- 
menter. I started from a differeut viewpoint. A ptasnn wlio comes to the 
laboratory is an active, choosing adult, capal>le of acceptiTig or rr^jecting the 
prescriptions for action addressed to him. The critic sees tlic eifcct of die 
experiment as undermining the subjects trust of authority. I see it as a 
potentially valuable experience insofar as it makes people aware of the 
prol)lem of indiscriniinatt' submission to authority. 

Yet another criticism occurred in Dannie Absc s play. The of 
Favlov, which appeared in London in 1971 and whieli nsc's the 
obedience experiment us its central dramatic thenM\ At the play’s 
climax, Kurt, a major character in tlu' play, repudiatt^s tin* expi'rinienter 
for treating him as a guinea pig. In his introduc^tion to tlu* play, 
Abse especially condemns tlie illusions employtul in the i‘xpt*riment. 
terming the setup "Irullshit/' *Traudultmt,*’ **cheat.'* At tlu* sanu* time, 
he apparently admires the dramatic tpiality of the experiment, And he 
allowed my rejoinder to appear in tlu* forenvord to his book. I wrote 
to him: 

I do feel you are excessively harsh in your language wlum condemning 
my use of illusion in the experiment. As a dramatist, you study tmderstaml 
that illusion may serve a revelatory fmtetion, and indiUHl, tht* very possibility 
of theater is founded on the benign use of eontrivanc’e. 

One could, viewing a theatrical performance, claim that the playwright 
has clieated, tricked, and defrauded the audience, for he presents as old 
men individuals who are, when the greasepaittt Is removeti, quite young; 
men presented as physicians who in reality are merely actors krmwlng noth- 
ing about medicine, etc., etc. But this assertion of “bullshit,*' “cheat,** “fraud** 
would be sillyj would it not, for it does not take into aeamni hmv those ex- 
posed to tlie tlieater*s illusions feel about them. The fact is that the audiencx* 
accepts the necessity of illusion for the sake* of entertainment, iiihdliH’ltud en- 
richment, and all of the other benefits of the iheatrieal <‘xperi«met\ And it 
is their acceptance of these procedures that gives you warrant for the eon* 
trivances you rely upon. 

So I willnot say that you cheated, tricked, and defrauded y«ntr audience. 
But, I would hold the same claim for the experiment. Misinforrmitiari is 
employed in the experiment; illusion is used when m*CH*ssary in c^rdcT to set 
the stage for the revelation of carttin difflcultdo-gt*t<it truths; and these 
procedures are justified for one reason only: they are, iti the end, ueci*pt(^d 
and endorsed by those wlio are exposed to them. , . , 

. . , When the experiment was explained to subjects thew responded to 
it positively, and most felt it was an hour well spent. If it liud beeti other- 
wise, if subjects ended the hour with bitter racriminatory feelings, the ex- 
periment could not have proceeded. 
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This judgment is based, first, on the numerous conversations I have had 
with sul>}ects immediately after their participation in the experiment. Such 
convc‘rsations t^an revt*al a good deal, but what they showed most was how 
readily the experience is assimilated to the normal frame of things. Moreover, 
subjects wta'e friendly rather than hostile, curious rather than denunciatory, 
and in no sense demeaned by tin* experience. This was my general impres- 
sion, and it was later stipported by fomial procedures undertaken to assess 
tire subjects* reaction to tin* experiment. 

The ceniml tnoml jmtifieation for allowing a procedure of the sort used 
in my cxperimeni Ls that it is /wdgcr/ (wceptahle by those who have taken 
part in it, Moreimer, it was the salience of this fact tlmmghout that con- 
stituted the chief moral warrant for the (miimiation of the experiments. 

This fiu't is crucial to any apprai.sal of the experiment from an ethical 
standpoint. 

Imagine an experiment in which a p(‘rson*s little finger was routinely 
snipped off in the course of a laboratory hour. Not only is such an experi- 
ment reprehensibk*, but within hours tlie study would be brought to a halt 
as outraged partieipant.s pressed tlieir complaints on the university adminis- 
tration, and legal nu*asures were invoked to restrain the experimenter. When 
a person lias been abused, he knows it, and will quite properly react against 
the sourct* of such mistreatment. 

Criticism of the t‘xperiment that does not take account of the tolerant 
reaction of the participants is hollow. This applies particularly to criticism 
centering on the use of teehnieal illusions (or ‘‘deception,*’ as the critics 
prefer to say) that fails to relate thi.s detail to the central fact that subjects 
find the device acceptable. Again, the participant, rather than the external 
critic, must be the ultimate source of judgment, 

While some p<'rHons construe the experimenter to be acting in terms of 
deceit, manipulation, and eliieanery, it is, as you should certainly appreciate, 
also possible to see him a$ a dramatist who creates scenes of revelatory 
power, and who brings participants into them. So perhaps wa are not so 
far apart in tlie kind of work we do. I do grant there is an important dif- 
ference in that those exposed to your theatrical illusions expect to confront 
them, while my subjects are not forewarned. However, whether it is unethical 
to pursue truths through the use of my form of dramaturgical device cannot 
be answcfred in the alxstraet. It depends entirely on the response of those 
wlio luive betm expos(Kl to such procedures. 

One further point: the obedient subject does not blame himself for 
shocking the victim, hccmsc the act does not originate in the self. It origi- 
nates in authority, cmd the worst the obediant subject says of himself is 
that he must learn to resist autliority more effectively in the future. 

That the experiment ha.s .stimulated this thought in some subjects is, to 
my mind, a satisfying . . . consequence of the inquiry. An illustrative case 
is provided by the experienca of a young man who took part in a Princeton 
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replication of the o!>etlienee t'xperiment. conthicted in 1964, lie was fully 
obedient. On October 27, 1970, he wrote to me; 

‘Participation in the ‘shock expt'riment* . . . has had a great impact on 
my life. , , , 

“Wlien I was a subject in 1964, tlmugh 1 lielievcd that I was hurting 
someone, 1 was totally unaware of wliy I was doing stn l‘‘cw jn’ople ever 
realize when they aclitig according to their own helitds and W’hen they are 
meekly snhinilling to autluuiiy. . . . 1'o permit myself to he drufttsl wltli 
the imderstunding tliai I am submitting to atithority's demand io do some- 
thing very wrong would make friglitened of myself, . , . 1 am fully prt* 
pared to go to jail if 1 am not grantcal Couseientious Ohjerdor status. Indeed, 
it is tlm only course* 1 could take to hv faithful to what 1 Indtevt*. My only 
hope is that members of my hoard act eqtuilly according to their con- 
science, . , 

He inquired wlitaher any otlier participants hail rcsit^tcd similarly, and 
whetlier, in my opinion, participation in tlm study crndil have this e4!ei‘l. 

I replied; 

“The experiment does, of course, deal with the dilemma indivhluals face 
when they are confronted with cotdliciing dtammds of atitlioriiy and com 
science, and 1 am glad that your participation iu the study has Inouglit ymi 
to a deeper personal consideration of thi*se issues. Hiwt*ral participants have 
informed me tliat their own sensitivity to the pmblcm of suhiuissitm to 
thority was increased as a result tlunr experience in the sttidy. If the 
experiment has heightened your awarenc^ss of the prtjhlem of indiscriminate 
submission to authority, it will have performed an important function. If you 
believe strongly that it is wrong to kill others in the service of ymir country, 
then you ought certainly to press vigorously ftir (lO status, and I am deeply 
hopeful that your sincerity in this matter will be I'ccogiilzed/* 

A few months later lie wrote again, He inditsited, first, that tin* draft 
board was not very impressed with the effect of his participation in the ex* 
periment, but he was granted CO status nonetheless. He writes: 

“The experience of the interview doesnl lessen my strong helief of tlie 
great impact of the experiment on my life. . , . 

. . You have discovered one of the most important causes of all tlie 
trouble in this world. ... I am grateful to liave been able to provide you 
with a part of the infomiation necessary for that discovery, I am deliglit(‘d to 
have acted, by refusing to seawe in the Armiul !*‘orce.s, in a manner winch 
people must act if these problems are to be .solvc'd, 

“With sincere thanks for your contribution to my life. . . 

In a world in which action is often clouded with ambiguity, I nonetbe^ 
less feel constrained to give greater heed to this man, who actually partici- 
pated in the study, than to a distant critic. For disembodied moralizing Is not 
the issue, but only the human response of those who have participated in 
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the experiment. And tliat response not only endorses the procedures em- 
ployrxl, l)iit overwhelmingly calls for deeper inquiry to illuminate the issues 
of obedience and disol)edienee. 

Ovtn' the years, nunic'rous statements in support of the experiment 
have appeared in print. 

Dr. Milton Erikson, a welhknown clinical psychologist wrote: 

That [Milgrarn’s] pioneer work in tins field is attacked as being un- 
ethical, ntijustifiable, uninfannative, or any other derogative dismissal is 
to be expected, simply because people like to shut their eyes to undesirable 
l)ehavior, preferring to invtnstigute memory, forgetting of nonsense syl- 
lables. . . . 

Milgrain is making a momentous and meaningful contribution to our 
knowledge of Iniman beluivior. . , . When Milgram’s initial study appeared, 
he was already wcdl aware that an area of scientific investigation was being 
opened up which would lead to reproaches and condemnation. ... To 
engage in .such studies as Milgram has requires strong men with strong sci- 
entific faith and a willingness to discover that to man himself, not to ‘The 
devil” l)elongs the responsibility for and the control of his inhumane actions, 

{International Journal of Psijchiatry, 
October 1968, pp. 278-79.) 

Dr, Aniitai Etzioni, Professor of Sociology at Columbia University, 
wrote: 


. * , Milgram’s experiment seems to me one of the best carried out in 
thi.s generation. It shows that the often stated opposition between meaning- 
ful, interesting humanistic study and accurate, empirical quantitative re- 
search is a false one; The two perspectives can be combined to the benefit 
ofbotb. ... 

(International Journal of Psychiatry, 
October 1968, pp, 278-79.) 

Professor Herbert Kelman had written a thoughtful article on 
ethical problems of experimental research entitled: "Human Use on 
Human Subjects: The Problem of Deception in Social Psychological 
Experiments.” And Dr, Tliomas Crawford, a social psychologist at 
Berkeley, wrote; 

Kelman takes the position that experimental manipulations are legitimate 
provided that they serve to increase the individuaFs freedom of choice. . . . 
I submit that Milgram\s research ... is precisely aimed at achieving the 
admirable goal which Kelman sets before us. We can hardly read the study 
without becoming sensitized to analogous conflicts in our own lives. 

("In Defense of Obedience Research: An Extension 
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of the Kelmati Ethic.’' In The Soeial Psychology 
of Fstjchohgical Research, edited by Arthur G. 
Miller. New York: The Free Press, 1972.) 

Dr. Alan Elms of the University of California, Davis, wrote: 

Milgram, in exploring the conditions which proditee such destructive 
obedience, and the psychological processes which lead to such attempted 
abdications of responsibility, seems to me to have deme some of the most 
morally significant research in modern psychology. 

(From; Social Psychology and Social Relmmnce, 
little, Brown and Company, 1972.) 


A p p E n n i X n 


Patterns Among Individuals 


To l>roaden our understanding of why some people obey and others defy 
the experimenter, a number of individual tests were given to the subjects. 
To see whether t)bedient and disobedient subjects dijffer in their concept of 
responsibility, subjects in the first four experimental conditions were exposed 
to a ‘"responsibility clock.'' This consisted of a disk which the subject could 
divide into three segments by means of movable rods rotating from the 
center. The subject, after perfonning in the experiment, was asked to "cut 
slices of pie*' proportional to the responsibility of the three participants in 
the experiment (experimenter, subject, and victim). We asked, "How much 
is each of us responsible for the fact that this person was given electric 
shDck.s against his will?*' The experimenter read off the results directly on 
die back of the disk, which is graduated in the manner of a 360-degree pro- 
tractor. 

On the whole, subjects did not have very much difficulty performing 
the task. And the results for 118 subjects for whom the test was given are 
shown in Table 9. 

The major finding is that the defiant subjects see themselves as prin- 
cipally responsible for the suffering of the learner, assigning 48 percent of the 
total responsibility to themselves and 39 percent to the experimenter. The 
balance tips slightly for the obedient subjects, who do not see themselves 
as any more respoxisible than the experimenter, and indeed, are willing to 


Table 9* Assignment of Responsibility by Defiant and Obedient Subjects 

n Experimenter Teacher Learner 

Defiant Subjects 61 38.8% 48.4% 12.8% 

Obedient Subjects 57 38.4 36.3 25.3 
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accept sliglitly less of the responsibility. A larger difference occurs in assign- 
ing responsibility to the learner. The obedient subjects assign him about 
tvrice as large a share of the responsibility for liis own suffering us do tlie 
defiant subjects. When questioned on this matter, they point to the fat't that 
he volunteered for the experiment aiuf did ntrt Icuirn vtny efiieiently. 

Tims, the defiant subjects, more often tliun obealitmt subjects, attribute 
primary responsibility to themselves. And tlu^y uttribuh‘ less responsibility 
to the learner. Of course, these measnrt‘s were ol)tained aftcn* the subject's 
performance, and we do not know if tlu‘y constitute enduring predispositions 
of the obedient atid defiant sul)jects, or whether ilmy were post facto ud^ 
justmants of thought. 

Dr. Alan Elms administered a numl^er of psychological tests to about 
twenty obedient and twenty defiant subjects wlio luul pc^rformed in the 




Fig. 20. Responsibility clock 


proximity series. His major finding is that there was a relationship between 
obedience in the experiment and score on the F scale. This is a scale deval- 
oped by Adorno and his associates to measure fascistic tendencies (1950), 
and Elms found that those subjects who had ol)eyed showed a greatcn* df^gree 
of authoritarianism (a higher F score) tlnm those who refused tr^ obey. Off- 
hand, this sounds somewhat tautological but Elms explains: 

. . . The relationship betw^aen obedience and some elenicnts of au- 
thoritarianism seems fairly strong; and it should be rerneml>ered that 
the measure of obedience is a measure of actual .submission to authority, 
not just what a person says he's likely to do. Too nuu‘h (d the research 
on authoritarianism . , . lias been on the level of paper-and-pencil re- 
sponses, which don t necessarily get translated into behavior. But here 
we have people either obeying or reftasing the demands of authority, In 
a realistic and highly disturbing situation. . . . So it doe.s look as if 
those researchers in the late 40*.s had something, something which can 
be translated from abstract tendencies into actual authoritarian behavior; 
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submitting to the man in command, punishing the weaker subordinate. 

Elms, Social Pstjchologtj and Social Relevance, 1972) 

riiB relationship between the measure on the F scale and performance 
in the (‘xperiment, although suggestive, is not very strong, owing in part, I 
tlunk, to tlie iinperlection ot paper-and-pencil measuring devices. It is bard 
to relate pcM'formance to personality because we really do not know very 
much about how to measure personality. 

Still another eilort to find correlates of obedience was undertaken by 
Dr. Lawrence Kohlberg, a colleague of mine at Yale University. Dr. Kohl- 
berg liad developed a scale of moral development, which is based on the 
theory that individuals pas.s tlirough a number of stages of moral judgment as 
they rnature. U.sing a group of 34 Yale undergraduates who had served in 
pilot studies, he found that those who broke off were at a higher level of 
moral development tliari tho.s'e who remained obedient. Again, the findings 
are sugge.stive, though not very strong (Kohlberg, 1965). 

1 had also collected background information on subjects immediately 
after participation in the experiment. The findings, although generally weak, 
pointed in the following directions. Republicans and Democrats were not 
significantly different in obedience levels; Catholics were more obedient than 
Jews or Protestants, The better educated were more defiant than the less 
well educated. Those in the moral professions of law, medicine, and teach- 
ing showed greater defiance than those in the more technical professions, 
such as engineering and physical science. The longer one's military service, 
the more obedienee“-exGept that former officers were less obedient than 
those who served only as enlisted men, regardless of length of service. 
These were the findings when subjects in the first four experimental con- 
ditions (the proximity series) were studied. Many of these findings “washed 
out” when further experimental conditions were added in, for reasons that 
were somewhat mysterious to me. (It is true, of course, that the meaning of 
obedience and disobedience changes from one condition to the next.) My 
over-all reaction was to wonder at how few correlates there were of obedience 
and disobedience and how weakly they are related to the observed behavior, 
I am certain that there is a complex personality basis to obedience and dis- 
obedience. But I know we have not found it. 

In any event it would be a mistake to believe that any single tempera- 
mental quality is associated with disobedience, or to make the simple- 
minded statement that kindly and good persons disobey while those who are 
cruel do not. There are simply too many points in the processes at hand at 
which various components of the personality can play complicated roles to 
allow any oversimplified generalizations, Moreover, the disposition a person 
brings to the experiment is probably less important a cause of his behavior 
than most readers assume. For the social psychology of this century reveals 
a major lesson: often, it is not so much the kind of person a man is as the 
kind of situation in which he finds himself that determines how he will act. 



Notes 


L FrcUminary and regular run. Frelesis rt:!veulecl that tht' pnn’ethirt' nf reach 
mg words' and administering slioeks r(*<:|niied some praetiee liefore it 
could be handled smoothly. Therefore, immediatidy preeinling the* regular 
run, the teacher was giv<m a preliinimuy Ki*rir*K of ttni wtntis to read to 
the learner. There tliree neutral words in the praetiec* series (i.e., 
words that tlie learner answered (*orrt‘ctly) , so that slioeks were udminis» 
tered for seven of the words, with tin* maxiinmn shot^k at 105 volts 
(moderate shoc'k). Almost all sulijects mastered the procedure by the 
time the preliminary run was over. 

wSubjccts are tfien presented with a stH’oud list, iind are told that the 
procedure is the same as for the first list; the expmimenter acids, Ivowever: 

Whan you get to the bottom of the list, rt^peat it ovc’r again, and 
continue giving shocks, until tlie leanier has k'ained all the pairs cor- 
rectly. 

The experimeuter instructs the sulijetd ttu 

Start from 15 volts and iuerease the slujek level one stt*p eaeh time 
the learner gives a wrong answer, 

2. No subject who reached the 3C)th shock hnad ewer ridused to continue 
using it, 

v3, David Mark Mantell, “The Potential for Vicdence In (h*rmariy,*' Journd 
of Social Issues, Vol, 27, No, 4 (Nt)vember 4, 1971), pp, lOl-ll, 

4. Within the last decade tlie elfecls of physiend proximity on frelmvior have 
come under critical examination. See, for t^xample, Eclwurd T. Hall, The 
Hidden Dmenskm (New^York: Douhleday, 1965). 

5. Recently, I have learned that other t‘xperimenter.s (Slicridim and King, 
1972) have raplicated the* obedience expe^riments but with this differeirea: 
in place of a human victim, they used a genuine victim, a puppy, who 
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actually received the electric shock and who yelped, howled, and ran 
when he was shocked* Men and women were used as subjects, and the 
atithors found tliat the women were more compliant than the men. In- 
deed, thev write: Without exception, female S*s complied with instruc- 
tions to shock tlie puppy all the way to the end of the scale,” See also 
Kilham and Maim, 1972. 

6. This i.s* borne out by examining the data on reported nervousness. At the 
conclusion of liis performance, each subject indicated on a scale just how 
tense or nervous he was at the point of maximum tension. These data are 
available for twenty-one experimental conditions, including the present 
one, and obedient women report higher tension than any of the twenty 
groups of obedient males. This may be due to the fact that the women 
were more nervous tlian the men, or simply that they felt freer to report 
it. In any case, for those women who were obedient, the reported tension 
exceeded that of any of the twenty other conditions. However, this is 
not true of the defiant women. Their reports of nervousness fall out just 
about in the middle of the distribution for male defiant subjects. 

7. See study by Hofling et al. on the failure of nurses to question doctors' 
orders on dmg overdoses. Charles K, Hofling, E. Brotzman, S, Dal- 
rymple, N. Graves, C. Pierce, ‘‘An Experimental Study in Nurse-Physician 
Relationships,” The ]otm\al of Nervous and Menial Disease, Vol. 143, 
No. 2 (1966), pp. 171-80. 

8. The assertion that the content of the command may itself be largely re- 
sponsible for the effects is not gratuitous. Numerous studies in social 
psychology demonstrate the effects that peers, lacking any particular 
authority, may exercise on an individual (Asch, 1951; Milgram, 1964). 

9. Confonnity is, as de Tocqueville shrewdly observed, the logical regula- 
tory mechanism of democratized relations among men. It is ‘ aemocratic” 
in the sense that the pressure it places on the target is not to make him 
better or worse than tnose exerting the pressure but merely to make him 
the same. 

Obedience arises out of and perpetuates inequalities in human rela- 
tionships and thus, in its ultimate expression, is the ideal regulatory 
mechanism of fascism, It is only logical that a philosophy of pvemment 
that has human inequality as its touchstone will also elevate obedience as 
an absolute virtue. Obedient behavior is initiated in the context of a hier- 
archical social structure and has as its outcome the differentiation of be- 
havior between superior and subordinate. It is no accident that the 
hallmark of the Third Reich was its emphasis both on the concept of 
superior and inferior groups and on quick, impressive, and prideful 
obedience, with clicking boots and the ready execution of command. 

10. I have oversimplified. While it is true that nature is rich in hierarchical 
organizations, it is not the case that men need function within them at 
all times. An isolated brain cell cannot survive apart from its larger organ 
system, But an individual's relative self-sufficiency frees him from total 
dependence on larger social systems. He has the capacity both to merge 
into such systems, through the assumption of roles, or to separate him- 
self from them. This capacity for dual functioning confers on the species 
maximum adaptive advantages. It assures the power, security, and effi- 
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dencv tlmt dt‘rivr.s iunn wslii fl«* iuviov^viivr i-vr^ini- 

tial aivd Ht'xildt' rr^pouM' nf ihv »ii!iv»:lua!, i’tnni thv siandpratif af 
.s|KH'ies survival it is the hiM ot Iwth woikls. 

IL SUideuts id ehild develepiurut liav<’ hup, llial 'dlie fttsl sneud 

relutiutishlp is rate ut veeupu/uii^ and rorujiK iiig uifh the sui;i»‘estiH!ts uf 
authurity" (Kiighstu inti I. page Z-h, imliat eMUflitious uf total 
depeudeuvy give the eliild little elioiee m ^hv uiattej. Ami authority geu^' 
eruilv presents itsrdf' the julairt m a heuieji and helplii! haiu. Kmw~ 
theless* it 1ms been eiuuruoidv rihservrd that at the age nf twei or ihms 
tlu* iufaut enters a period id uuu^sliatued uegafivisni in wltkdi he eh.d- 
leuges authority at virtually every tUHu ieim-liug eviai its iiiosi fjeuign 
■deiuands. Siogdill f’lddli) reports that' of all hehaviiU' {u>'»hleius rd soeial 
adjuKtnuait* parents niuk disotifalieure as thf' roost soiieus. Fiei|neiilly» 
tliere is ■iutiatsi" eorilliet ladweeu rdiild and patent ^rf this point, and 
maturuiiuual proeesses, altetted hy pai'ental liisisteuiaa ordinarily Irring 
the child to a niort* eonipliant dispositiou. 'thv rhihlA inlrninimlA^ tits'" 
ohcdierur, htmTm'r nmrh it eousfiliifes ri trjmium o| tiuthtmiij timl m- 
scrtkm of S(4f, diffots frinn adult dhtihrdhmi' in that it iakts phvv 
without muj vonerpthm o| mdkidual nuptmsihdiip on Ihv rkddA part, 
Unlike the fonns td disoheditaiee we luav eutue to value in the adults it 
is an iudiseriinina'le, juuady expressive {orui of defiauee that Is not 
grounded In moral eoneerns. 

12. Tlu* tecliuieul prohlem of how autltoiily iannuiuniiMles its ti*gitinmey is 
worth seritnis thought, ('‘onsiiler that wtuii a young man reernves a 
lett(‘r tluit claims to he from his draft hoard, \v!mt miiletiee is there 
tluit tlu* entire operation is not simpls- an (wteuded prank? And if we are 
to carry this further, wlmt is the (‘vitlenee that wlreii the hoy appears 
at a camp designattxl by the board, the men in kliakt leallv have tlu* 
right to take charge of his life? Ferlmps it is id! u gigantii^ hoax perpr* 
trated by a contingent of unemployed actors, Clemnue authoiitw het aust* 
it reeogni'/es the euso with whieli the appearanet* of authoutv may ht* 
fabrieati'd, must he extremely vigilant cd <‘outil4*rfeit authority* ami tlie 
penalties lor falsely claiming aulhoi ily an* severe, 

13. Imagine an exp(‘rimenter traveling from one house to tlu* next in a 
private residential district amh with permission, setting up his (sxperr' 
ments in the living rooms of tliose homes. Ills aura of authoutv wmdd 
be weaker without tlie laboratory selling that oulinarilv huUresses Ids 
position. 

14. For the concept of **:<?.one of indiflei ence?* see I lei her! A. himon, Af/riiln 
Utraime Bohaokir: A Sttubj of Decision 4hiklng Pmtrssvs In Adniliuslrw 
five Orgatdmtiom. New York*. The Fn*e Press, 11)35. 

15. The Cakie Mutiny, hy Ifcruum Wouk (1952), illustudcs this situation 
well It is all right for an authority to be slupuL Many persons of me 
thority function exeeedingly well* even if they are inVoinpetent. dlie 
problem arises only when an authority, taking mlvantage id Ids position, 
forces his more eompetemt subordinates to follow a wrotig course cd 
action. Stupid authorities can sometimes l>e very edrec‘tive and c*ven be- 
loved by their subordinates, as long as they assign responsibility to the 
talented subordinates. The Caine Mutiny illustrates twtj additional points. 
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First, how difficult it is to defy authority even when authority is incom- 
petent. Only idtei inner stress and turmoil did Willie and Keith 

take oytn the Cfiine, tliough it was on its way to being sunk because of 
Queeg’s incompetence. Second, despite what appeared to be virtually 
al>sohite leipnuanent that the mutiny occur, the attachment to prin- 
ciples of authoiity was so proloimd, that the author, through the voice 
ol Grc'enwald, in a dramatic turn oi events, called into question the 
moral Inisis of the mutiny, 

16. In Group r.v;/c/n»/og;/ and Anabjm' of the Ego ( 1921), Freud pointed out 
that a person suppresst's his own superego functions, allowing the leader 
full right to decid(‘ what is good or bad. 

17. Koestler imtes in his brilliunl analysis of social hierarchies: “I have 
rep(‘at(‘dly stressecl tliat tlie seliish impulses of man constitute a much 
lesser historie danger than his integrative tendencies. To put it in the 
simplest way: llu' individual who indulges in an excess of aggressive 
sell“ass(*rlivetu‘ss incurs the penalties of society— he outlaws himself, he 
contratds out of the hierarchy. The true believer, on the other hand, be- 
c<)mc*s mor(^ clostdy knit into it; he enters the womb of his church, or 
party, or whatever the social holou to whicli he surrenders his identity.*' 
Arthur Koestk'r, The ClwHt in the MacJiine (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1B67), Fart III, “Disorder,” p. 246. 

IB. An interpretation eonsistent witli the theory of cognitive dissonance. See 
h. F( ‘Stinger, 1957. 

19. Set‘ Krving (h)IFtnan, “Embarrassment and Social Organization,” The 
Anwrwan Journal of Sadologip Vol. 62 (November 1956), pp. 264-71. 
Set’ also Andre Modigliani, “Embarrassment and Embarrassability,” 
Socimnetrip Vol. 31, No. 3 (September 1968), pp. 313-26; and “Embar- 
rassment, lAicework, and Eye Contact: Testing a Theory of Embarrass- 
metd,” Journal of Pcrmialitij and Social Psychologij, Vol. 17, No. 1 
( 1971 ),pp. 15^-24. 

20. If embarrassment and .shame are important forces holding the subject 
to his ohedietU role, we ouglit to find a sharp drop in obedience when 
the precoutlili<avs for the experience of these emotions are eliminated. 
This is pieeisely what occurred in Experiment 7, when the experimenter 
tlepurtcd frian tlie lalxrratory and gave lus ordens by telephone. Much 
of the obedience shciwu by our subjects was rooted in the face-to-face 
nattsrc of the social occasion. Some types of obedience— say, that of a 
soldier sent on a solitary mission behind enemy lines-require extended 
ex|)(^sure to tlu^ anthority in (piestion and a congruence between the 
values of the suhtudiiuile atul his authority. 

Btdh the studies of Garfinkel and the present experiment indicated 
that the assumptive struelure of social life needed to be disrupted if 
disobediem;<’ was to occur, Tlu^ same awkwardness, embarrassment, and 
difficulty in being discibedienl occuns as in GarfinkeFs (1964) demonstra- 
tions, in which peoph’ arc^ asked to violate suppositions of everyday 
life, 

21. It is Ihi’ failuiH* to gra.sp the transformation into a state of agency and 
an inadecjuute understanding of the forces that bind the person into it 
that account for the almost total inability to predict the behavior in 
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cjtieKtioii. Those judging the situation think it is the oiihnai y |n‘rsoiu 
with his full moral capacities operaimg. wlieti ihev piediiU his hreakoff 
from the experhueiit. They d(» not tak(' itiUi account in the least the 
fundamental teorganii^ation of a pers^mT mental hh' that occurs !iy 
virtue of entry into an authoi ity system. 

The tjuiekest way to aurect the erioneous prediction of persons who 
do not know the outctmve of tlie espmiinmt is lo sav In tlnan. "The eom 
tent of the action is not half so miporlanl as Mm llnnk. t!ie relalitmship 
airuuig the actors is iwict^ as iinporlant,. ilase vour |uedniiou not on 
wdiat the participants say or do, hut on liow they relate to vm Ix other iri 
terms of a social structured 

There is a ftn tiler reason \shv pi’oplt* t!r» eoi teeth prediet tivi* 
behavior* Hoch'ty promoies the itleolngv that an individuars actions 
stcmi from his churacter, Tliis idcologv has the piagmatte eflec-t of 
stimulating people to act: m if they alone controlled ihcir behavior: This 
is, however, a seriously disttuted vit^sv of the determinants of human 
uetion, and does not allow for accurate predietion. 

22. Kormid Loren*/, dcscrihcs the tlisturhance in iiihibitorv methanisms 
brought about Iry tlu' intm position tools and weapons; "The same 
principle applies, to even a gi eater ih^gj re, to the use of moilern remote™ 
control weapons. The man who presses the ridiMsing hulton is so cone 
pletely scnuaied against seeing, htsning, or otherwise emotionallv n»al“ 
i/ing tlu*. ctms('qtiene(\s of liis action that !te can commit it with Impunity 
-even If lie is hurdcmnl with the power of im.tgination " Rom ad Loren/, 
On Aggrewon (New York: Harcourt lirace fovanovieh, PKlhL p. 2d4. 

23. See N* J. Lerner, **Obst‘rvers Evaluaticin of a \ iciim. justice, (unit, and 
Veridical Perception,*' Jmmuil of PvmmatUif and Soeiul ihr/r/m/ogt/, Vol. 
20, No. 2 (1971), pp. m-m. 

24. In Princeton: D* Rosenhan, Olualienc c' and Helndhon: Ohservations on 
the Milgram ThreeT’arty Faradigim in preparatitm. 

In Munieli: 1). Mantcll, "The !*otential for \'iolenrr* in Ctermanv.’* 
Jotmid of Social !mm. Vol 27, Ho, 4 { 1971 ) . pp* lOL^IS* 

In Rome: Leonardo Aniima and Rosetta Fareysoin *T!ontrilntto alio 
stadia della aggressione: La Dinamu'u tlella obbtHlIen/a distruttivad 
Archim di psic(dogi4 muwlogia r pdvhkdmh Anna XXIX ( fasc. 
IV. 

In Australia: W. Killmm and I,. Miuin, ''Level of Destructive Ohe-^ 
dienca a.s a Function of Transmittor and Executant Roles m the Milgiam 
Obedience Paradigm.** In press ( 1973) fotmml of Prmmfdiitj amt Social 
Psychology, 

25. See M, 1. Orne and C. Ck Ilolland, hu esamplr, ami mv ftwpousc to 
them in: A, G. Miller (cal) The Social pAyrhohigif of Tstjcholonkal 
Research New York: The Frc*e Press, 1972* 

26. But wa must not be niuve on this point. We liavc* all scam liow goverU“ 
ment, with its control of the propaganda apparatus, iuvanahly portrays 
its goals in morally favorahk' tc-rms; Imw, iu om own c'ountry, the 
destruction of men," women, and children in VicUnuin was justified by 
reference to saving the Free World, etc* We sec, also, how easily the 
pronouncements are accepted as legitmu/Ing goals. Dictatorships at™ 
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tempt to persuade the masses by justifying their programs in terms of 
established values. Even Hitler did not say that he would destroy the 
Jews because of hatred but because of his wish to purify the Aryan race 
and create a higher civilization free of enfeebling vermin. 

27. Bierstedt noints out quite correctly that the phenomenon of authority is 
more fundamental even than that of government: , . The problem of 
authority rests at the very bottom of an adequate theory of the social 
structure . , . even government, in a sense, is not merely a political 
phenomenon l)iit primarily and fundamentally a social phenomenon, 
and , . . the matrix from which goveniment springs itself possesses an 
order and a structure. If anarchy is the contrary of government, so 
anomy is the cotvtrary of society. Authority, in other words, is by no 
means a purely political phenomenon in the narrow sense of the word. 
For it is not only in the political organization of society, but in all of its 
organization, that authority appears. Each association in society, no 
matter liow small or how temporary it might be, has its own structure 
of authority.” Bierstedt, pp. 68-69. 

28. But the plea of “superior orders” was made by Lieutenant William 
Galley, who commanded the platoon that carried out the action. 

The military prosecutor challenged Galley's plea of superior orders. 
Instructively, the prosecutor did not contest the principle that a soldier 
must obey orders, but charged that Galley acted without orders, and 
therefore, was responsible for the massacre. Galley was adjudged guilty. 

The reaction of the American public to the Galley trial was studied 
by Kelman and Lawrence (1972), and their findings are not reassuring. 
Fifty-one percent of the sample indicated that they would follow 
orders if commanded to shoot all inhabitants of a Vietnamese village. 
Kelman concludes: 

“Clearly, not everyone finds the demands of apparently legitimate 
authorities equally compelling. Not all of Milgram's subjects shocked 
their victims with the highest voltage. Nor did every soldier under 
Galley's command follow his orders to kill unarmed civilians. Those who 
resist in such circumstances have apparently managed to retain the 
framework of personal causation and responsibility that we ordinarily 
use in daily life, 

“Yet, our data suggest that many Americans feel they have no right 
to resist authoritative demands. They regard Galley's actions at My Lai 
as normal, even desirable, because (they think) he performed them in 
obedience to legitimate authority.'' 

We need to ask why Kelman's respondents see themselves as com- 
plying with military authority at My Lai (when few— if any— would have 
predicted submission to the experimenter's authority), 

hirst, the inteiwiew response, secured while the country was at war 
in Vietnam, reflected attitudes toward the war itself and indicated general 
support for the government's policies. If the questions had been asked 
in peacetime, a larger proportion would have predicted disobedience. 
The response also expressed solidarity with an American soldier who 
most Americans felt should not have been brought to trial. Second, 
raising the question of obedience in a military context places it in the 
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setting that is nmt fatniliat to the average* person: hv knows that a 
soldier is supposed U) ohev orders, and his intf^rvunv iesj>onst‘ springs 
from folk wisdonn hearsay, and krunvlrilge of t!i(‘ rnilitarv eofitext. Yet, 
this do(»s not presiune any nndrfstanditig id general putH’inles of 
olKi'dienee, whirh ran only he thnnonstrated hy theii einieet applieatkm 
to u iUJV(‘I <’tintt*xt. People tniderstand that soldiers niassaere. hut they 
fail to see that an action such as this, loutinelv earned out, is the 
logkail outi’onie of pnu’esses that are at uod in less visible form through^ 
out organiml KtH‘irty. Finally, the response indieati^s the <legri‘e to 
which the Ameriean pople had emhrat'iHl the viewpoint of authority in 
evaluating the Vicdmmi War, lliey had l«»en thornngiily mdortriniiteci by 
government propaganda (which^ at the societal level, is the means 
whereby an official definition of the situation Is promulgated). In this 
sense, the respondents to Kelmans question did not leside completely 
outside the authority systtmi they svere mhnl to taimment ttpon hut had 
already been influetmed hy it. 

29. Henry Witt, Trial of Hmrtj Wta ({knmmmdant at Andtuvonville), 
House of Heprc'scmtati ves, 4CHh Cknigress, 2d Session, Eel l>oc\ No. 2ti 
(Letter from the Secretary of War Ad Interim, in answer to a resolution 
of the House of April 16, IH6Ci transmitting a suminary of llie trial of 
Henry Wirz, Dec. 17, 1867 (ordered to be printed) . 

30. It would seem that the anarchist argument for universal dismantling of 
political institutions is a powerful solution to thc^ pioldein of authority. 
But the prohlem.s of anarehism are (npudly insolubk^ First, vvhik^ the 
existence of authority sonudimc‘s leads tii tlu* commission of ruthless and 
immoral acts, the ah.scuce of authority rc^ndens om* a vieiim to such 
acts on the part of others who are betic^r organimL Werc^ tlu* United 
States to abandon all fonns of political authority, the outcome would he 
entirely clear. We would soon bc^comc^ the victims of our own disorgani- 
zation, because better organized societies would immediately peretdva 
and act on the opportunities that weaktiess creates. 

Moreover, it would be an oversimpllfinillon to present the picture 
of the noble individual in a continuous strupjle against muk*vo!eiit mh 
thority. The obvious truth Is that much of hts nobility, the very vidues 
he brings to bear against malevolent antbority, aw tiirmsclvcs derived 
from authority. And for every individual who ciirrk'S out harsh action 
because of authority, there Ls another Individual who is restrained from 
doing so. 

31. See Jay Katz, ExpcrimvntatUm with Human Bcfng.t.' The Authorlitj of the 
Imasiigator^ Sutrjvch Profnwitms, amf State in the Human PlxpvHmenta- 
tion Proms', New York: Bussell Sage Foundation, 11172). This source 
book of 1159 pages contains commentaries on the nresent experiments 
by Baumrind, Elms, Kalman, King, and Mllgratn. It ako includes the 
statement of Dr. Paul PjTcra, who Interviewed a number of partid pants 
in tha experiment (page 400). Tbcmglitful dkcussious of the ethical 
issues of this research can b© found in A. Miller, The Social Psychology 
of Psychological Research, and in A. Elms, Social Psychology and Social 
Relevance, 
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